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Individual Needs | Theory of Dinosaur Extinction 
Are Suggested.as 


Basis of Exercise 


Age, Physique and Occupa- 
tion Should Be Determine 


Factors, According to the 
Public Health Service 


Precautions Advised 
To Prevent Strain 


Heavy Muscles Said Not to As- 
sure Longer. Life or Immun. 


ity to Disease; Individual | 


Adjustment Is Suggested | 


When correct physical exercise is 


sought, the age, physique and occu- 


pation of the individual should be 
considered, according to an oral 
statement Oct. 13 on behalf of the 
Public Health Service. Physical 
exercise, if not properly prescribed, 
can be extremely damagifg to the 
health and well-being of the indi- 


—vidual who seeks this method of rec- 


tifying any faults, it was stated. The 
following information was furnished 
by the Service: 

Muscle development is not the real 
goal of persons who would better 
their health or maintain their state 
of well-being. The Public Health 
Service has always stood for correct 


together with regular |, 


. } snenagie 
¥ ealth inverttories conducted by rec- 


ognized doctors. 
Individual Conditions 


The mere fact that an individual is 
heavily muscled does not necessarily 


mean that he can be assured of aj|dents of Indiana annually through the | 


longer life or a life more immune to 
disease. What may be entirely satis- 
factory for one person as an exercise 
may cause havoc to the health of an- 
other. What may be splendid exercise 
for one person may overtax another to 
the extent that his heart will be af- 
fected. 

We are livirg today in a “stepped-up” 
age, and many things that we do affect 


| 


| 


By Lesser Mammals Doubted | 


Smithsonian Scientist, Commenting on Finds of Prehis- 
toric Eggs in Montana, Says Climatic Changes 
Probably Caused Disappearance 


T historic mammal which roamed the 
earth 90,000,000 yeas ago, became ex- 
tinct because of the superfor intelli- 
gence of a smaller mammal which de- 
stroyed its larger contemporary by: 
consuming its eggs, was discounted 
Oct. 13 by Charles W. Gilmore, curator 
of the division of mammals, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Gilmore «made this statement in 
commenting on the finding of frag- 
ments of dinosaur eggshéils near Red 
Lodge, Mont., by Dr. Glenn L. Jepsen, 
director of the Scott fund expedition 
of Princeton University. 

“If destruction of the eggs of these 
mammals by other mammals caused 
their extinction,” he said, “why are not 
birds made extinct by the raids of 
snakes on their eggs?” 

Mr. Gilmore declared that the ex- 
tinction of this early form of animal 


Vigilance of State 
As Safeguard to 


Loss by Investors 


Indiana Securities Chief Says 


Large Sums Are Lost in) 
Fraudulent Animal-farm' 


Promotion Schemes 
x: Gaaeeeithennsess 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis; Oct. 13. 


Millions of dollars are saved to resi- 


activities of the State Securities Com- 


mission, in the opinion of the Secretary} 


of State, Otto G. Fifield, who spoke over 
radio Station WENR, at Chicago, on the 
subject of “fake investments.” 


HE theory that the dinosaur, pre- , 


He dealt! 


life could be qttributed chiefly ‘to cli- 
matic ¢hanges, and resultant loss of 
the necessary environmental conditions 
extending over a period of several mil- 
lion years. A number of other factors, 
of course, he added, entered into their 
extinction. 


Further information made available 
by Mr. Gilmore follows: 

_ The reported discovery, made dur- 
ing the Summer of 1929, and an- 
nounced by Dr. Jepsen Oct. 12, is the 
first of its kind in America. The only 
place that dinosaur eggs have been 
found is in Mongolia, where they were 
discovered by Roy Chapman Andrews, 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Although the shells found 
in America are fragmentary, 
should -be others found, some of which 
should be intact. 
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Review Granted in Appeal 
From Tax on Distillery 


on Oct. 138, will consider the question 
| whether real and personal property of a 
| distillery, operated under a permit issued 
under the provisions of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, can be ordered forfeited 
for failure to pay internal revenue taxes. 

This problem is raised in the case of 
Various Items of Personal Property v. 
United States, No. 114, in which the 
court granted a petition for a writ of 
certiorari. 


review of the case on the ground that 
|“this is the first time since the enact- 
ment of the National Prohibition Act 
that a distiller operated under a permit 
granted to it under the provisions of 
the act will have its property destroyed 
and seized for forfeiture. to pay a tax 





Government is not entitled to a tax.” 


chiefly with livestock, fur and rabbit; 


farm speculations and promotions. 


‘ Fur Farm Projects 
“No other form of promotion and fraud 


Cotton Purchase Plan 


there 


It is known that the | 


The Supreme Court of the United! 
States, Chief Justice Hughes announced | 


The petitign urged that the court grant | 
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for 


4‘ 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washingten, D. C. 


Output Improved ‘Supreme Court | Rabies Treatment 


By Rest Periods 


Describes 


of 


Women’s Bureau 
Industrial Results 
Time Recreation 


EST pauses for women during the 
day in certain industrial occupa- 
tions have resulted in increased pro- 
duction and improvement in quality of 
output, according to information made 
available at the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, Oct. 13. 

A number of studies have been con- 
ducted in recent years to ascertain the 
advantages of allotting stated periods 
of rest in the morning and afternoon 
to employes engaged in cramped and 
fatiguing labor. The National Indus- 
| trial Conference Board found from its 
investigations that rest periods have 
been found to be especially advanta- 
| geous for workers on repetitive tasks 
demanding constant and close applica- 
tion. ° 
The Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board in Great Britain in reviewing 
its findings declared that suitable rest 
periods in laboratory -or industrial 
work, particularly repetitive work of a 
monontonous character, resulted gen- 


] 


China Is Found to Be 


5 
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_ Growing Market for 
Silent Movie Films 


Department of Commerce! 
Informed Talking Pic- 
tures Are Making Slower 


Progress in That Country 





| 

The number of motion picture thea- 
ters in China has doubled in the last 
four years, the Chinese people are as 
enthusiastic over movies as Americans | 





| silent films in China, E. L. Way, of the| 
| Motion Picture Division of the Depart-| 
a of Commerce, stated orally Oct. | 
113. 


Upholds Decision! 
In Bakelite Case 


ibvcbw af President’s Right F* 


To Exclude Cammodities 
Competing Unfairly Is De- 
nied Appellant ; | 


Validity of Tariff Act | 


Provision at Issue 


Corporation’s Complaint Said, 
Importation of Synthetic 
Resin Was in Violation of, 
Its Patent Rights 


The “Bakelite” case, involving the | 
constitutionality. of provisions of the} 
1922 Taviff Act empowering the Presi- | 
dent to exclude commodities from im- 
portation into the United States or set 
duty rates for them whenever he finds 
uptfair competition in the importation, 
will not be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court 
on Oct. 13 denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari in\the case, entitled Frischer 
& Co. et al. v. Tariff Commission, No. 
220. 

The petition sought to have the court 
pass upon the validity of section 316 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. | 

i was stated in the petition that the 
case arose upon a complaint of the Bake- | 
lite Corporation, filed with the Federal | 
Tariff Commission, declaring that unfair | 
competition existed in the importation, 





complainant. 


Grant of Power Upheld 
The Court of Customs and Patent Ap-; 
peals, to which the case was appealed | 
trom the Tariff Commission, declared 
that the contested provision of the stat- 


on denatured alcohol, which under the| have been in the last deeade, and there| ute, relative to the President’s power, | 


law, is tax free, and upon which the|is opportunity for the sal f many/ was valid. | : 
mi : ee ea eae jof shipments of fluid extract of ginger 


A collateral issue of the case, trying} 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Customs | 
and Patent Appeals, had previously been | 
before the Supreme Court in a case inj 


afin 


| Egyptian 


\Figure Nearly 900 Below 


|of synthetic phenolic resin, Form C, in! tg 
|violation of the patent rights of the | according: to a summary of prohibition 
|enforcement activities for the month 


‘ 


American producers have on their|which it decided that the lower court |Ee 


For Drug Addicts 


Simulate 


Victims 
Hos- | 


Dog Bite to Secure 
pital Attention 


EQUENT dog-bite cases from an 
Egyptian village led to the dis- | 
covery that the villagers, addicted to 
narcotics, were resorting to subter- 
fuge to gain access to a rabies hos- 
pital in Cairo, where they believed the 
treatment would cure their craving for 
heroin, accerding to a-report made 
public on Oct. 13 by the Department 
of State. 

The village barber had installed a 
steel spring in the jaws of a dead dog, 
and with this apparatus the drug ad- 
dicts were “bitten,” so that the require- 
ments for a certificate might be ful- ,} 
filled, according to the report, which | 
came from the Central Narcotics In- 
telligence Bureau at Cairo. 

The report raises the question of} 
whether the Pasteur treatment may/ 
have some effect on narcotic addictions 

Thg report as made public by the 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Number of Arrests 
_ For Dry Violations 


} 
| 


Decreased in Month 
| 
August Total; 10 Defend-. 


ants Surrender in Ginger 
Extract ‘Inquiry 


Arrests for prohibition violations to-| 
led 4,899 for the month of September, | 


made public by the Director of Prohibi- 
tion, Amos W. W. Woodcock, on Oct. 13. 
September arrests were fewer than those 


for the latter months being 5,789 and | 
6,548, respectively. ; 

‘In connection with an investigation | 
made by certain concerns in Brooklyn | 
a totak of 10 defendants ‘surrendered to | 
the United States Attornéy for the East- | 
n District of New York, the summary 
<i. Warrants. for these defendants, | 


 thoehes 


ae 


HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 
freedom is the history we 


write every day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, 


1853—1857 


YEARLY 
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Arizona Is Given © 


Right to Contest ’ 


Boulder Dam Act 


Supreme Court Extends Per- 
mission for Original Aec- 
tion Questioning Right of 
Government 


Secretary of Interior 
Welcomes Litigation 


Mr. Wilbur Says Status of 
Project Should Be Settled; 
Comptroller Had Denied to 
Withhold Funds 


The State of Arizona received on 
Oct. 18 from the Supreme Court of 
the United States permission to be- 
gin an original action in that tribu- 
nal contesting the right of the De- 
partment of the Interior to proceed 
with the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon project (Hoover Dam). 

Earlier in the day it had been an- 
nounced by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, tay Lyman Wilbur, that the 
Comptroller General had denied the 
request of the State of Arizona that 
approval of use of funds for the con- 
struction of Hoover Dam be with- 
held. 

Mr. Wilbur Welcomes Suit 


In announcing the action of the Com 
troller General, Secretary Wilbur said 


that construction of the Hoover Dam ~ 


“will proceed with all possible expedi- 
tion.” When he was asked later what 
effect the Supreme Court action might 
have on the project, Secretary Wilbur 
stated orally that since Arizona did -not 


‘for either August or July, the arrests | request a temporary injunction, the De- 
“to go right ahead ~ 


partment intended 
with plans for the Hoover Dam.” 
Secretary Wilbur said also that the 
Department of the Interior “wants act 
tidn” in clearing up the legality of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, and there- 
fore welcomed authorization 6f the test 


suit, as granted to the, State of . afi 
had jurisdiction over the case. had “4 
The lower court, the decision of which 


during the last few years has. attracted} 
| So much,attention from farmers and thc 
public generally as the purchase of ani- | 
mals which the investor nevergsees,” Mr. 
Fifield declared. “The fraudulent pro-| 
moter entices the investor to purchase | 
animals which are left in the possession | 


‘ | shelves a Jarge number of silent films 
Urged on Farm Board'*" which they have found no use, be- 

——— cee ofthe geez ot te, alg inte in force bythe action of fhe, 
; IER ate y , said, Court, upheld the constitutionality 
Proposal by Senator Smith) Many of these films would be desirable |of section 316 of the Tariff Act of 1922, In 
y Ze eee dee cihae octies int | determining this point the court declared 


together with warrants for eight other | } Arizona's bill of cdmplaint, ¥ ; 


persons, were issted after an indictment pean Prareateally Seta Sup 
was returned against the Diana Pharma-| Gajitornia. N Z *y ants the States o: 
ceutical Corporation of Brooklyn. . la, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, 


or Colorado and Wyoming, and the S$ 
Sixteen defendants were indicted at} tary of the Interior, . oF 
Greenville, Tenn., for a conspiracy to) 


the -hearts*without it being realized. It 
meed not be a physical action to affect 
the heart, as we often find some men-| 
tal reaction having effects on the vas-| 
cular system. 


Purpose of Exercise Water Division Called Unfair 


Primitive man got all the exercise that 
he needed in obtaining food and in de- 
fending himself from savage beasts. As 
civilization advanced and _living condi- 
tions changed, specialization began and 
now there is an ever increasing number 
of persons who get very little exercise 
from their daily tasks. It is for the pur- 
pose of keeping the little-used muscles 
and organs in a normal condition that 
artificial exercise should be taken. 

When taking exercist, the individual 


‘ should consider his physical make-up, 


National Museum Study Shows | 


9 


whether the exercise would overtax the 
strength, occupation, and age. In every 
movement there is a destruction of cer- 
tain cells of the body. Nature replaces 
all such normal waste, and usually adds 
a little more than were destroyed. That 
is why, for example, the arms of a black- 
smith are so well developed. But the 
chief thing to be considered, is that if 
too much exercise is taken there results 
a greater destruction of cell tissue than 
the forces of the body are able to rplace, 
and instead of benefit, harm results. 
There should be a regular time of the 
day set aside for exercise, just as there 
are regular hours for meals. This ap- 
plies especially to people of sedentary 
occupations. 
kind of sport or exercise it.is best to 
have a physical examination made by a 
competent physician to ascertain whether 
the heart, lungs, kidneys, arteries, and 
other vital organs’ are in condition to 
stand the exertion. This is particularly 
applicable to those of middle age and 
past, especially if they no longer are 


J 


l 
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Mollusks Disclose 
West Indies History 


Islands Once Connected 


» fhe Nationa. Museum is to have in the 
near future a complete collection of those 
mollusks which inhabit the West Indies, 
as a result of the third and last of an 
annual series of expeditions made by Dr. 
Paul Bartsch, curator in the division of 


Before one engages in any | 








mollusks of the National Museum, Dr. 
Bartsch stated orally Oct. 13. 

Dr. Bartsch recently returned from 
this expedition, in which over 3,000 miles 
was covered. He said that the expedi- 
tion was intended to furnish material 
which has not previously been touched, 
thus filling in gaps in that branch of 
science. : 

The following additional information 
was given by Dr. Lartsch in -his oral 
statement: | 

One ot the reestt 
substantiation of the geological theory | 
that several of the islands in the West | 
Indies were at, one time connected, but | 
have since been disconnected because of | 
water covering some of the lower lands. | 

The similarity of the species of mol- 


“Jusks found on some of the islands close 


} 


to each other substantiates this belief. | 
It is also believed that eastern Cuba 
and northern Haiti were once tonnected 
and that Jamaica and southern Haiti 
likewise were once connected, 

On various islands in the West In- 
dies where there has been isolation for, 
many years there is a natural jaborutery 

the study of these mollusks, and | 


for 
Wench on Page 10, Column 4.] 


' | 
& of the studies is|‘ 


and custody of the promoting com 
or individual. 

“The company agrees to care for the 
animals for a certain price monthly and 


agrees to divide the profits in the sale! 


pan®, 


Includes Contract Wit 
_ Growers to Cut Acreage 


Purchase by the Federal Farm Board 


of the offspring. As a matter of fact Of. all cotton offered at prevailing low 


practically all fur farm and similar proj- | 
ects where animals and securities haye | to 
been sold to the public have been fail- | Oc 


prices under contracts with growers not 
Gy next year was recommended 
- 13 by Senator Smith (Dem.), of 


ures and investors have received little| South Carolina, ranking. minority mem- 
or ‘nothing in return for enormous in-| ber of the Senate Committees on Inter- 


estments originally made. 
Lure Of Great Wealth 


“The Secretary of State and the Securi- 
ties Commission endeavor at all times} 


to cooperate with legitimate business. 
We have no quc:vel with the busines, 


of raising fur-bearing animals, whieh if | 


conducted legitimately is a highly r 
spected and a great industry in this 
country, and we join with those in 
business who are legitimately seekin 
out those who are preying on the pub 


lic, ‘using false promises, and lures of | 
great wealth which cannot be substan-; 


tiated by facts.” 


Farmers are most frequently ap- 
proached as prospects for these promo- 
tion schemes, according to Mr. Fifield, 
and for the very 


is always available and an audience can 
generally be obtained. 
gardless of the depressed/ farm condi- 
tions, the average farmer is in a better 


financial condition than his city neigh- | 


bor,” M-. Fifield a-serted. 


“There is money in your own back- 
yard,” is the current and popular slogan 
of the promoter, according to the Sec- 
retary of State. “Ra 


tinued. 


€-' leans, 


the! Robert 


Moreover, “re-| 


bbits are now the} 
lure that catches the unwary,” he con- | 
“Rabbits of every hue and de-| ton,” 


state Commerce and A 


griculture and 
Forestry. ; 


tailment of acreage, a major Farm Board 
policy, would be accomplished by such 
a plan, Mr. Smith stated orally as mem- 
| bers of the American Cotton Shippers 
| Association were meeting in New Or- 
La., with Chairman Alexander 
| Legge and the Secretary of Commerce, 
P, Lamont, to discuss ways and 


&)means of bettering the depré@sed con- 


ditions in the. industry. 


In practical operation, Senator Smith 
said that the cotton cooperative, organ- 
|ized under terms of the Farm Relief Act 
|} and doing busines under the direction of 
|the cotton stabilization corporation, 


| would contract with the grower, paying 


good reason that due;jhim existing market prices for his cot- 
to the nature of his business, a farmer | 


|ton. At the same time, the grower would 
undertake notte put any acreage in cot- 
ton at the next planting season. The 
Farm Board cooperative would carry this 
;cotton until, with the resultant curtail- 
ment in acreage and output in the follow- 
jing year, the price would go to higher 
levels. The sale of the cotton then, de- 
|spite a deduction for tarrying charges, 
would, give the grower a profit. 


Cost of Growing Cotton 


“It costs 18 cents a pound to grow cot- 
Senator Smith declared. “The 


scription are being sold for breeding| present price is 9 to 10 cents. The thing 


purposes at enormous prices. 
tract is usually offered. the 


> 


[Continued on Page Column 1. 


A con-| for the cotton farmer to do if he had the 
buyer | money would be to buy his next year’s 
whereby the promoter agrees to repur-|crop right now. 


The reduced acreage 


[Continued on Page 3, . Column 5.] 


Radio ‘Successfully ‘Transmits 


Signals Between Train Ends 


Federal Radio Commission Told Short Wave Sets Are 
Superior to Hand Methods in Caboose-to-cab 
Communication on Freights 


SE of short wave radio in main- 
taining communications — between 
the ends of freight trains, which some- 


has been found practicable, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission was notified on 
Oct. 18 by the American Railway As- 
sociation, 

To replace, the present system of 
hand signaling, which is not always 
adequate, the railroads have ascer- 
tained that the upper wave lengths can 
be employed in this communication. 
Radiotelephone receiving sets, which 
do not require the use of code, the 
Commission was: notified, have been 
developed for this service. 

Up to the present time, the Associa- 
tion’s announcement filed with the 
Commission stated, means of commu- 


i nication between crews at the front 


and rear of freight trains has been 


{ 


| difficult, being principally through the 


times are more than a mile in length, 


use of hand signals, which is not al- 
ways a satisfactory method, especially 
in times of inclement weather or when 
trains stop on curves, 

By means of short wave! radio sets 
located in the caboose and locomotive 


| cab, it has been found possible to keep 


} 


| constant 


| 


| 
| 


the front and rear ends of a train in 
communication, which will 
not only add further to safety in train 
operation, but also will eliminate many 
delays. 

At the Commission it was explained 
orally by the chief engineer, Dr. C. 
B. Jolliffe, that at present no short 
wave facilities are set aside particu- 
larly for railroad communication of 
this character. Several of the roads, 
principally the New York Central, 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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A better price on spot cotton and cur-| 


| comedy pictures, which are most popular 
in China, he said. 

Another fattor which. makes for sus- 
tained popularity of silent films in China, 
|aecording to Mr. Way, is the practice in 
iChinese theaters of having “interpreters,” 
| who not only read the titles but add com- 
ment of their own which makes the por- 
trayal of much greater interest to the 
audience. These interpreters, Mr. Way 
said, are very clever and attain a stand- 
ing in China which is equivalent to that 
of motion picture “stars” in the United 
States. The Chinese are loath to dis- 
pense with them, and their services fit 
in admirably with the silent pictures. 
Angles of American film plays which are 
of particular interest to Chinese, but 
which probably would be missed by the 
average Chinese audience, are brought 
out in the comment by interpreters. 


Obstacles to Talkies 

There has been some growth of use of 
talking pictures in China, Mr. Way said, 
but there are various factors which ham- 
per installation of talking equipment gen- 
erally. These include the general lack of 
finances in China, disturbed political con- 
ditions, and the large number of dialects 
in various districts. The effect of politi- 
cal disturbances is likely to be overesti- 
mated, however, Mr. Way stated, since 
business ordinarily goes on much as usual 
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Survey of Illiteracy 


that the grant of power to the President | 
to exclude imports in cases of unfair | 
competition does not constitute an unlaw- | 
ful delegation of legislative authority. 


Exclusion Order Issued 


- Following a recommendation of the of Jamaica ginger. 


Tariff Commission in the proceeding be-! 
fore it, a temporary order was issued 
excluding from entry into the United 
States, with certain exceptions, articles 
made of \the material objected to, syn- 
thetic ‘phenolic resin, Form C. 

On appeal by the importers to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
from the order of the Commission, the 
Bakelite Corporation claimed that the 
court’ did not have jurisdiction; but its 
authority to review the matter was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (IV U. S. Daily 686). 

The lower court then proceeds to a 
consideration of the case on its merits 
and upheld the statutory provisions, one 
member of the court dissenting. 

In addition, the court also ruled with 
regard to the patent rights involved that 
the Commission had neither the right nor 
duty to pass uppn the validity of the 
patents. Substantial evidence was found 
by the court to sustain the findings of 


the sale of Jam 


the Commission upon which it based the | 


recommendations for the President’s or- 
der. The goods involved, it ruled, were 
being imported not only in violation of 
patent rights but also in violation of the 
exclusive right of the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion to the use of its trade name. 


violate the National Prohibition Act by | 
aica ginger, according to | 
the summary. [ft is stated that included | 
in this indictment were manufacturers | 
as well as wholesalers and distributors | 


The summary issued by the Bureau of 
Prohibition follows in full text: 

District 2—A total of 10 defendants | 
surrendered to the United States Attor-| 
ney for the Eastern District of New 
York, during Septe:.ver in connection 
with the investigation of shipments of 
fluid extract of ginger made by certain | 
concerns in Brodklyn resulting in the 
raid in May, 1930, on the plant of the 
Diana Pharmaceutical Corporation, 
Brooklyn, by agents working out of the | 
New York office. This concern is not a 
permittee but subsequent investigation | 
involved a number of permittees and ex- | 
permittees. 

As shipments of this substandard | 
ginger had been made to various sec- | 
tions of the country, a contact was | 
formed with the administrative districts 
which resulted finally ir. ‘agents of this 
office appearing before a Federal grand | 
jury at Topeka, Kans. On the testimony 
given by these agents, an indictment was 
returned in Kansas against the Diana 
Pharmaceutical Corp., of Brooklyn, nam- 
ing 18 men including the owner of the 
corporation, and certain permittees and | 
ex-permittees, Warrants were issued and | 
to date 10 of these men have surrendered | 


mee 


on Page 5, 
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Is Sought in Illinois Industrial Production Shows 


State Board to Ask for Neces-| 
sary Appropriation 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 13. 

The Illinois State Commission on IIlit- 
eracy will recommend to the Legisla- 
ture in 1931 that funds be provided for 
a survey of illiteracy in Illinois, accord- 
ing to an oral announcement by the 
Chairman of the Commission, William J. 
Bogan, who also, is superintendent of 
schools in the City of Chicago. 

The announcement was made Oct. 11 
after a meeting of the Commission with 
the State Superintendent of Public In- | 
struction, Francis G. Blair. | 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Bogan: 

Should such a survey indicate suffi- | 
cient illiteracy to warrant special action, 


the Commission favored a supervisor, | 


under the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to take charge of reducing il- | 
literacy. One of the Superintendent’s | 
duties would be to stimulate local com- 
munities to cope with the problem. An 
appropriation of at least $10,000 a year| 
for a Superintendent’s office was sug-| 
gested. 

It was agreed unanimously that. ex- 
isting educational agencies should cope! 
with illiteracy rather than special or- 
ganizations, 

The Commission directed the 
tary: to ask Illinois’ Representatives in| 
Congress to work for the passage of a 
resolution authorizing the Director of | 
the Census to supply State school offi- 
cials confidentially with the names>and 
addresses of illiterates, which the pres- | 
ent law, according to a ruling of the 
United States Attorney General, pro- 
hibits him from doing, 


Secre- | 


Little Change During Month 


Operating Ratio of Steel and Output of Bituminous Coal 
Gains While Production in Automotive, Crude 


Petroleum and Cotton Goods Decrease 


N trial activity was little changed 
in September, aggregate production 
remaining relatively small in volume, 
according to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The operating ratio of the steel indus- 


try advanced, and bituminoys coal pro-* 


duction showed a more than seasonal 
increase, but automotive output was 
reported decreased, production of 
crude petroleum declined, and cotton 
goods production continued at a low 
level. 

Commodity prices declined during 
the last two weeks of September, the 
review states, to new” low levels for 
recent years. 

The sections of the review discussing 
production and commodity prices fol- 
low in full text: 

Industrial activity appears to have 
shown no material change during Sep- 
tember, after allowance for seasonal 
tendencies, and aggregate production 
remained Yelatively small. The steel 
industry operating ratio, as estimated 
by Iron Age, advanced to 61 per cent 
of theoretical capacity toward the 
close of the month, as compared with 
a low of 52 per cent in the early paxt 
of August, @hich would indicate that 
even after seasonal adjustment, steel 
output for the month would show:an 
increase. Production of bituminous 


EW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Indus- | coal also showed a more than seasonal 


increase. On the other hand, there 
were reports of further restriction of 
output in the automotive industry, and 
one of the important producers of low- 
priced cars was reported to have cur- 
tailed operations markedly in order to 
prepare for the introduction of a new | 
model. Output of crude petroleum re- 


| ceded further in response to continued | 


| 


efforts towards the elimination of pro- 
duction, Cotton goods production con- 
tinued at a low level during the first | 
three weeks of September, although | 
sales were reported to have increased 
to a volume considerably in excess of 
the current rate of production, 
During August, although there was 
no pronounced change, the weight of 
evidence pointed toward a small fur- 
ther decline in productive activity to 
the lowest level reached so far during 
the current business recession. Auto- 
mobile production was further cur- 
tailed,gand this bank’s seasonally ad- 
justed index declined to the lowest level 
since last December, when production 
was largely suspended. A favorable 
development, however, was the fact 
that there was no further general de- 
cline in metal production, following the 
sharp curtailment of July. Output of 
steel ingots increased 6 per cent in 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


'Case Involves 


| well 


The court granted Arizona’s motion: 
to file the bill of complaint, which was 


submitted on Oct. 6 by the State’s At- . 


torney General, K. Berry “Peterson, and 
directed that process be returnable on 
Jan. 5, 1931. 


Arizona’s complaint directly attacks 


| the validity of the Boulder ‘Canyon Proj- 


ect Act and charges that the Colorado 


| River Compact, pertaining to the divi- 


sion of waters of the Colorado River, is 


|“grossly inequitable, unjust and unéair.” 


“There appears to be nothing 
by the State of Arizona,” said t 
troller General in his decision, “requiring 
or justifying a holding by this office that 
the appropriation made for the specific 
purpose of commencing construction of 
the dam and incidental work in conneec- 


presonan 
e Comp- 


tion with the Boulder Canyon Project. | 


Act ‘is not available for that purpose.” 
Objections Overruled 


He overruled objections of the State 
that contracts executed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for sale of power 
to be generated at the dam to the City 
of Los Angeles, the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, and the 
Southern California Edison Co. were 
invalid because of the alleged inability 
of the city and district to make con- 
tracts. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Secretary Wilbur, of the Department 
of the Interior, announced today that 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States had declined the request of the 
State of Arizona that approval be with- 
held on the use of funds’ for the con- 
struction of Hoover Dam. Construe- 
tion of the 582-foot dam at Black Can- 
yon, dedicated by Secretary Wilbur as 


[Continued on Page 10,- Column 6.) 


Appeal Is Denied | 
On Fixing Oil Price 


Output From 
* Public Lands Under Lease 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by its denial on Oct, 13 of a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari in the case 
of Texas Company v. Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Inerior, No. 156, declined to pass 
upon the question raised therein on the 
authority of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to fix prices on oil produced under 
a lease of public domain fands. 

According to the petition, the lessee of 
an oil and gas lease given by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior entered into an oper- 


| ating agreement with another, reserving 


certain royalties. The lease was thex 
assigned to a third party who drilled » 
and discovered oil. The United 
States, under the lease, is entitled to re- 
served royalty which it may take either 
in kind or in value. ’ 

The oil company then agreed kb - writ- 


}ten contract, it was explained, te vay 


from the holder of the lease a certain 
amount of oil at a stipulated price, The 
Secretary of the Interior did not approve 
this price and directed another to be set, 


| threatening t» enforce his order by shut. 


ting in the wells. 5 
The Court of Appeals of the Distriet 


,of Columbia ruled that. the Seeretary 


was empowered to set a reasonable pric@ 
at which the oit might be sold. This rule 


ing is left in force by the order of the 


Supreme Court. 
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| Police Said to ‘Appear Inadequate - 
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| is 
“greater attention to the making of law| 
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To Cope With Underworld 
x isis | 
Definite Policy for Punishment _and Reformation of Crimi: 
nals Along With Protection of Society Is Necessary, Mr. 
' Wickersharm Says : 


i / 





Forces 
* 





crime it Chicago; we must contro! the; 
thoughts and aspirations and the ambi- | 
tions of youth and the moral and social‘ 


Louisville, Ky, Oct. 23.—Law-making State governments, by 


3 7 crime commis- 
“Democracy’s favorite toy,” and|sions and judicial cowmnecils, and under 


the Federal Government, by the Na- 
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“that it would have made provision for 


- chase the offspring at so much per pound| th 


bell 
ty 


‘ 


is a basic requirement in the prdbiem 
Public schools in the State of Wash-| of improving opr social state,” declared 
cannot establish courses in| George W. Wickersham, chairman of 
‘beauty culture under authority of the| the Commission on Law Observance anq| dissatisfactign with existing conditions; 
‘Vocational Education Act, as it is ¢|Emforcement, in an address on Oct. 12) Wien the laws and their administration 
‘profession rather than an ordinary) before the American Prison Associativn,| 16 withthe prescribed methods of deat. 
trade, according to an opinion by As-| meeting in Louisville. | 


. . ‘img with those found to have violated | 
sistant Attorney General Lester ~T,| Advocating adequate police forces,'them. Our prisons for a time keep the | 
Parker. |homestly administered, Mr. Wickersham comparatively small mumber of law/ 


The opinion was given to the Director) said that “it may be doubted whether breakers who have mot succeeded in| 
of Licenses, Charles R. Maybury, who| there is an adequate and properly trained wriggling through the nets of justice | 
‘inquired whether the Seattle Public force in any city of the Union. from pursuing their careers of wrong! 
School Board would be required to ob-| Much moderncrime is organized, and|doing. But a¢he percentage of recidi-| 
tain a beauty culture owner’s license. |“nmowhere do the police forces appear vissm—so far as we are able to ascertain | 
« “We understand” the opinion said,|to Have developed methods of defense|it from the imperfect statistics avail- | 
“that the Seattle school board contem-;equal in intelligence amd method to able—very strikingly imdicates that im-| 
plates establishing a> beauty culture'those of the aggressors,’’ he declared. | prisonment seldom reforms a criminal. 
school under the authority of the Voca-| A definite policy on the object of the; 
tional Education Act, sections 4906 to!penal laws—whether for the reforma- 
4923, inclusive, Rem. Comp. Stat., as tiom of the offender, the deterrence of 
amended. |others, or the protection of society— 

Statute Is Cited was _., be the “e ——. \ a 

“Section 4923, Rem. 1927 Sup., pro. tiom to be considered by penologists. 
vides that the board of Tepctees ct aie Referring to punishment by Hogging, 
organized school district or any educa- 28 administered in England, Canada, and | 
tional institution of less than college the State of Delaware, Mr. Wickersham 
grade, under public supervision or con- 


said, “‘A careful inquiry into & results 
i intai i ishment for cer- 

trol, may establish and mairtain voca-|0f, flogging, as a punis D 
tional schools or classes giving instruc-|taim offenses and a paar a 
tion of less than college grade in agri- ther wrong doing, may_ well: be a e| 
ulture, trades and industries, or in;t0 determine the desirability of employ- 
ome economics, jing it in the war agaimst bandWry and 
“Legislation regulating the practice | T@cKeteers. As a deterrent ~ rs 
and teaching of beauty culture has re-|"°@#in& would seem @ priori id eae) 
cently been passed in several States, |STE@t advantages, but st would be un-| 


The constitutionality of such legislation | S2%© _to assume that as a fact without) 


has been attacked and such acts have|i2@™iring into the ehpoaee cee ct 
been held constitutional on the ground|the flogged eset — re of batines 
that they were proper health measures. ®27.Sral rhe og tay unuiahed Salad 
In cases in which this question has been|° j= Sara . rs 


raised it has generally been held that |» ge aa eh address follows in 
the practice of barbering and beauty|*" = 
Punishment Found 


culture is to be considered more as a} 
To Be Inadequate 


profession than as an ordinary trade 
and -somewhat similar to _ certain! ; 
branches of the healing arts wherein) AJ human history furnishes records, 
the practitioners apvly external treat-|of struggles between organized society 
ment to the human body. The validity)and rebels against its authority. Under | 
of our own barber act was upheld in|every form of government, individuals | 
the cese of Marx v. Maybury, 36 Fed.|and groups have resisted _ its discipline | 
(2d) 397. jand defied its penalties. Balther ot. 
“Our beauty culture act. chapter 281,| 2OF torture, nor prison—— orfei ure 0 es 
Laws of 1997. comprehensively provides | tates or honors, have proven adequate 
for the establishment and reculation of to Stem the force of ———e — 
beauty culture classes. By the passage | The _™ore savage the tre os o | 
of this act, the Legislature has considered | thority, the greater ee = 
the teaching of beauty culture subject to its- failures to IMpoBe its will. _ 
striet State supervision and that it is to the earliest times, ——— = _ . 
be distinguished from an ordinary trade, | t° oo — y — y 4 na 
If:the common schools have authority fo | Seon y reward, in SL - = 
establish beautv culture classes under the Rages sop — held as 4 Pe 
provisions of the vocational training act, ©! Promise of rewar eld out as 


7 t 
: ; uty encouragement to obedience. “Honor | 
: ae ce sreranes at Seney cymes thy father and thy mother, that thy 


ole : ‘ days may be long in the land which the 

“Since the courts, in upholding the eqn-| Lord thy God giveth thee.”’ For breaches 

stitutionality of these regulatory meas-| of others, it js said the Lord will not 
ures. have done so on the theory that the 


s ; ‘hold him guiltless that taketh His name tu e ( 
practices therein regulated should be con-|j, wain, and, that He wisiteth the sins frigehtened public sentiment is more 
sidered -more as professions than trades, 


; of the fathers upon the children unto| @mxious to be assured that all danger 
we ¢onclude that beauty culture is nota the third and fourth generation. Truc.'of attack from infuriated convicts is 
trade as that term is used in the voca-| it js added that He she weth mercy unto} Over than to remedy the causes of the 
tional training act, and therefore, there| thousands of those that love Him and outbreaks. Official imvestigations too 
is ne authority for the establishment of keep His commandments, but only in the often result merely in whitewashing neg- 
a beauty culture class in the common) fifth, which the Apostle Paul called the | ligent officials and fail to probe the fun- 
schools. Further, we believe that if the| frst ‘commandment of promise is the dis-|dazmental causes of the troubles, Seme- 
Legislature had intended, or contem-! tinet reward for obedience held out. Per-| times, however, the truth will out in an 
plated, that beauty culture classes would| haps it was this which led to its general official report, as Mr. Joseph H. Choate 
be established in the common schools | observance for so manye centuries by the|omee sajd it would evem in an affidavit! 
children of Israel making their domestic Reports on the causes of some of the 
such classes when the beauty culture act|Jife so united and so beautiful, and se-}recent outbreaks which have challenged 
wah adonted. We therefore adhere to curing for‘each generation the benefit, public attention have Pointed out some 
our vrevious opinion and advise you that of the wisdom and experience of those,of the fundamental causes and led to 
until the Legislature provides for the) preceding it, so that long life and pros-/ some measures of improvement. But 
establishment of beautv culture classes in perity -became_almost the _ inevitable) much remains to be done. In every 
the common schools, there is no author-| racial heritage of the Jew, despite per- State there should be a careful investi- 
itv for the establishment of such’ secution and social isolation. |gation into the condition and eee 
classes.” On_ the other hand, how inadequate) tration of its jails, pemitentiaries, pris- 


EL ey have been the results of threatened penal-| ons, and other custodial places, and a} 

-to- Si ing sities. candid statement of the facts dt 

Cabloose-to-cab ignalling Te in Riel ae Milne he te Galea ni statemen of e facts foun 
Crime Prevention 


By Radio Proves Success that the Lord commanded our first par- 
Fundamental Question 


tional Comnfission on Law Observance 
jand Enforcement. Everywhere through- 
out our land there are deep stirrings of 


hopelessly overcrowded prisons with un- 
sanitary conditions, first offenders bein 
herded indiscriminately with hardened 
professionals and all kept in a state of | 
enforced idleness? 


Definite System of 
Punishment Favor-ed 


The fundamental difficulty with the 
whole problem is that society does not 
proceed in this matter wpon any definite ! 
theory concerning the object of punish- | 
ment. 

An eminent Federal judge, writing to 
me on this subject, says that in his opin- | 
ion “es &@ «€ 
social plan for the disposition of the| 
offender after he is reduced to posses- | 
sion which largely nullifies the greater | 
part of our criminal. justice activities. | 

© branch of the law is as far behind! 
the other branches as the criminal law in| 
its practical results.” > 
_ Our penal laws and their administra-| 
tiom very largely follow ‘traditional lines 
and are a hopeless mixture of revenge- 
ful and reformatury measures, executed 
in an imperfect, haphazard manner. | 
Large appropriations are made annually | 
in_ Nation, State, and localities, to main- 
tdim police and detectiwe forces, prose- 


their elaborate paraphernalia. Vast 
sums are invested in lamds and buildings | 
for prison purposes. Yet seldom are in- | 
creasing needs met im timely manner. 

he preventive and prosecuting machin- 
ery of justice functioms more or less 
openly; constantly attracts attention, and 
is subject to public criticism. Prisons, 
as Dr. Wines onc said, are dark places. | 
sane attract littie public attention, un- | 
esS conditions such as hose which re- 
cemtly have disgraced penal institutions 
im so many of our communities provoke 
outbreaks, and desperate men, regarding | 
even death as preferable to living hells, | 
invoke riot, fire and murder in the blind 
fury of their desperation. Even then, 


ents not to eat of the fruit of the tree 

{Continued from Page 1.) of knowledge of good and evil, “for on 

, horized to experiment on the day-that thou eatest thereof thou 
a. ee for this mode of |Shalt surely die.” But the serpent whis-'W©@ May expect some 
contact, he declared, but the channels as-| Pered to Eve, “Thou shalt not surely | dies. 
signed have been those delegated for die-”’ Yielding to this Insidious sugges- | 
“general experimental” use and not for| tion resulted in the expulsion from Eden | #4 ; 
regular service. and long history of mankind’s struggle} Sideration naturally 
Dr. Jolliffe explained that formal ap- with sin. So has it always been. The |Chinery 
plications must be filed with the Com- law declares rules of action under dire 
to ascertain whether there is| P@@@lty for disobedience. The voice of 


imvolves the ma-| 
of prevention. 


amd conviction. 


a juetifiable need for the assignment|t®e tempter whispers, **You are clever | Offenders. Prevention is the most im- political methods. Large ie ~ = 
of channels for the use of railroads in|C®®UGh, or rich cnough to escape the} portant. It involves education in the| expended on police, it may be doubted | 


this caboose-to-cab communication, He|Pe€™alty as others have done before you.” | reciprocal obligations 
declared that it is likely that only low Some do escape, and their example en- 
power will be required for such com-| COUFages others; and the eternal strug- 
munication, since the distances to be|€l€ Continues. We boast of the achieve- 
cov®red are comparatively short. When|™emts of our civilization. We pride our- 
low power is employed it makes possible; S¢!ves upon the successes of democracy. 
the ‘‘doubling-up” of several transmit-/ Yet crime is rampant, and every daily | 
ters on the same channel without undue| "© WSpaper spreads before us tales of| of laws to regulate individual action. 
interference. | Increasing lawlessness. Our el I cannot too strongly emphasize 
The use of radio as a means of @x-|° JUStice is overworked. Our prisons conviction that the best 
pediting communication has also been|#F© overcrowded with men made desper- | ods against crime lie im the education of 
found to be practical at “hump” yards, | te by the conditions in which they are) the young and in the enlightened treat- 
where cars are classified and made up| compelled to exist. Outbreaks against) ment of the young offender. 
into trains, the Association notified the | those conditions are savagely repressed.| Bettman in a surve,; 
Commission. A study of communication! Yet nothing seems to check the careers | 


Greek saying quoted Ey Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin trom the address I have cited 
runs, “it is more im »portant to form 
good habits than to frame good laws.” 
The better the social habits the less need | 


ports of many crime 


it is the lack of asworkable |* 


t- mained and nurtured.” 
an 
Mr. Bettman says: 1 


investigatidn and study of the admin-| 
istration of our juvenile courts, of the | 
administration of our juvenile reforma- 
tories and of the effects upon the youth 
dealt with through these agencies. The | 


f | recent study by Dr. 
How co 'd it, when men are confined in| Gluck of the fate 


Gence of the truth that law alone is no 
adequate remedy for 
administration of the law determines its 
value. 
ures of administration, if not more so. | 
is 
maintain a system of competent, imn- 
partial and constantly exercised inspec- | 
tion and criticism of the administration 
of its criminal laws and of its reforma- 
tory 
means only can the value and the ade- 
quacy of the laws to accomplish their | 
purposes be appraised. 
this direction is being done in New York 
and a few other States. 
| indeed the indispensability of such legal- 


problem and the instrumentalities de- | 
vised by society for dealing with him! 
the most important.’’ 


| had been committed to 
&| setts Reformatory and the pessimistic | 
conclusion to which 
strained by that study, afford striking | 
| demonstration of the need of a thorough | 
review of the whole subject. : 


| ized inspectio nd criticism, is not yet 
widely realized 


Prohibition and | 
Contempt for Laws 


| volume and constantly widening cate- 
cuting officers and courts of justice with | SS seaition “ oe Teck Moncerd| 
temds to create a contempt for law. Yet 
much of this legislation probably is un-| 
| escapable. 


| vate, 
habits of respect for law in the young! 
, committed to their charge? The funda- 
; mental responsibilify for the existing| 
disrespect for law rests on parents and | 
teachers. 
| posed of peoples of diverse national ori- | 
gins, varying traditioms, principles and | 
habits, 
laws adjusted to the fluctuating social | 
needs. 
cracy’s favorite toy. 
an examination of the nature of the: 
|erimes of which the | 
| penal institutions of the United States 
| were convicted would not disclose an 
undue proportion to be merely viola- 
| tions of leges prohibita and not derelic- 


ttmosphere and outlook of. the districts 
md localities where our ¢riminals are 
Reviewing ' this ' 


like statements in other reports, 


“There can be no doubt about tne 
nescapable truth of these conclusions. 
e juvenile offender is the heart of the 


| 
Yet how little-has been a in the | 


and Mrs, Sheldon 
500 cases of youth who! 
the Massachu- 


they were con- 


Their report furnishes convincing evi- | 


social ills, The 


Equally simportant with meas-| shows the old structure with 


it that the State should create and 


and penal institutions. By that 


Something in 


The importance, 





{ of United States Senators for 17 years 
and later housing other branches of the 
Government, the Maltby Building, located 
just northwest of the Capitol at Wash- | 
ington, D. C., is being razed in the new | 





There is no doubt that the great | 


round the Federal legislative and judicial | 
establishments. 


What are our schools, public and pri- 
doing today towards forming| 


ceremonies. In 1892, however, 
to provide private offices for those mem- 
bers who could not find space in the 
Capitol. 
til 1909 when the 
building was completed. Then all the 

Besides, 1 king is D | Senators moved out and the furniture | tp 
esides, (aw making is Yemo-| was sold. Later, after a period of va-| te 
It may be that! cancy, it was used by the Government | 


for various other office purposes. 


A complex .civilization, com- | 


requires tomstantly changing 





inmates of the 


tions of the moral law, but the example! 


,; of contemptuous disregard of any law 
by the sincahed oath te de part of the’| controlled forces and the records of State 
community has a disastrous effect upon 


| drawn between the efficiency of politically 


constabularies, the Canadian Mounted 


those who attempted to profit by viola-| Police forces and some of the ,Federal 


Then the treatment of |istered without interference by corrup | 


ios Se o Slane : oes ; commissions and | 
by means of radio between. shore sta-|° h andits, burglars, racketeers, and | similar bodies, nade for the National 
tions and tug boats or other harbor | &t er enemies of the social order. Commission on Law Observance and En- | 
craft used in railway service in New| Quzestion Discussed forcement, quotes a paragraph from the 


York harbor is also being made, but so| 
far no final report has been submitted 
to the telegraph and telephone section 
of the Association, it was said. 


State Watchfulness 
Protects Investors’ 


Illinois Crime Survey to the effect that 
“the problem of crime is the problem 
Is there no remedy for this? Is so-/@£ Youth” and that “if we would control 
|ciety helpless to compel obedience| 
|to its duly enacted laws? This question 
|is being earnestly discussed by throught- 
ful men the world over. ~ 
Very slowly we are coming to realize 
that something more than legislative 
fiat is necessary to make good citizens;| 
7 es _ {that all the threatened punishments | 
Indiana Securities Chief Says legislative imaginstion can devise will 
tin ‘ ;jnot compel active rebellious human na- | 
Millions Are Saved |tures to abide by rules of conduct that | 
7 rum counter to their wishes, their tastes, | 
jtheir needs, or their prejudices. Some- 
ing more is necessary. 
Speaking on the subject of “Demo- | 
cracy Old and New,” Mr. Stanley Bald- 


r ! . : “|Win, the last Prime Minister of Great 
effort in which Indiana farmers were | Britain, recently said: ‘‘Of the making 


solicited to purchase brood sows at $65|/o¢ new laws there is mo end, There is 
r head, the sows to be fed and bred! saying as old as the Greeks that it} 
on the farm of the promotion company,|is more important to form good habits 
the company to get all pigs farrowed,and| than to frame good laws. here is an 
the purchaser of the sow to receive 4] undercurrent of suspicion that this is | 
yeaily income of $16.25. = = / —_—| true and that, like patriotism, legislation | 
“Every farmer hearing this discussion|js mot enough.” | 
lmows,” said Mr. Fifield, “that $65 isan}  «*What happens,” he asked, “to all! 
exorbitant price for an ordinary brood|/the laws placed on the statute book? | 
sow. This enterprise is looked upon as|If half the hopes of their promoters 
@ sort of endless chain which will be suc-; had been realized, would not the mil- 
tessful only so long as the company can|lenium have arrived ere this?” 4 
its hogs for $65 per head from But, he regretfully adds: “There is) 
which amount it will be able to pay the no constitutional machinery for that 
fmterest on several other hogs.” ‘ sort of post hoc valuation. It is not 
* Laying hens have been used by*‘other, the function of any department of min- 
companies as the basis for a similar pro-| istry to examine how far the laws have 
fietlon scheme, the Secretary declared.| fulfilled the promises of their sponsors.” | 
’ The speaker urged the people of Indi- | 
ana to “investigate before they invest” | hoc 
and to let the Securities Commission help | 
in the investigation. 





Throughout World 








[Continued from Page 1.} 


live weight.” : 
Mr. Fifield told of another promotion 


of parts of Mexico, Peru and Panama, 





under the supervisiom of the National 
Museun, it was stated orally Oct. 13 by 
H. W. Krieger, archaeologist at the 
museum. 

The following additional information 
was given by M. Krieger: / 

The exploration party will go to Haiti 
probably in December and examine sites 
formerly inhabited by cawedwellers dur- 


of that territory, z 
The accounts of Coluambus and his son 
will be used to locate the sites where 
eertain historic incidents relative to 
Columbus are said to 
One of these is a village said to have 


valuation” at the present time is| Imdians, and another, at Gros Morne, 
being made by volunteer organizations,| is where the accounts of Columbus 
as well as under the authority of many| he counted 1,000 Indiam houses, 


will be made late this year by a party | 





A tour of exploration in the island, 
of Haiti to determine if any connection| of Columbus, is the place where he was 
exists between certain ancient | cave- | shipwrecked. This is 
Awellers there and certain ancient peoples 


1 
} 
' 
i 
| 
| 
j 


| pying honored places 


When the facts are fully made known; may also unwarrantably intrude into| 
intelligent reme- | other , 
The fundamental question, I take; Greater attention to the making of law, | 
it, is how is society to be best protected|is a basic requirement in the problem 
against crime. The first practical con-| of improving our social state. 


Next in im-|is the establishment amd maintenance of | enlightened and imperative public senti- 
portance comes detection, prosecution’ adequate police forces, honestly admin: | 


of the individual | Whether there is an adequate and prop- | 
and the community or State. As the old! erly trained force in any city of the Un- 
10n, 


|Cost of Police 
_ Amd Crime Com pared : 


j}as this might profitably be devoted to 
my|the subject of police. 
protective meth- | might include a comparison of the cost of 
| maintaining adequate police forces for 
the prevention of crime with the pecuni- 
Mr. Alfred | ary loss to the communities from the un- 
analysis of the re-| checked depredations of law breakers. 


question might be useful in securing ade- 
quate ,appropriations for police require- 
ments. 
sion of the effects of local political inter- 
ferences with police organizations and 
| activities, 


Sites in Haiti Formerly Inhabited 
| By Cave Dwellers to Be Explored 





Party From National Museum to Study Remains of Stone 
Culture ora Island 





| img the time of the Spanish exploration | 


have occurred. | 
In our country, precisely this “post) been the place where Columbus met the | ama. 


claim | existed between the inhabitants of these 


| tion of laws enacted for the protection police organizations, which are free from 
| of life and property. y 
for any particular law when they see! effect of the time and number of men re- 
other laws openly flouted by men occu-| quired for traffic regulation upon the} ; 
It! force left available for preventing crime | ers has decided to hold the annual auto- 
| were well also that public sentiment! and capturing offenders would be ato a| mobile show in February, 1931, in Ber-| 
should be aroused to prevent unneces-| profitable theme. 
sary law making. Too few of our best) material are not at my disposal for such 
| citizens interest themselves in what the 
legislature is doing while it is doing it. 
Too little attention is paid to the. 
signs and the activities of ‘organized 
| @roups engaged in promoting legisla- 
| tion which from their honest view-point 
| may have a worthy purpose, but which | 


Men lose respect | political interference. A study of the 


in society. 
Time and available 


purpose. But a word may be said re- 
\aoudiliee the necessary training of police 
for present day needs. ; 
Much modern crime of the spectacular | 
sort is organized and conducted by fear- 
|less men using modern methods and} 


de-} 





| acting on the principles of audacity and 
legitimate activity | surprise. Nowhere do the police forces 


of | appear to have developed methods of de- | 


fields 


| fence equal in intelligence and method 
|to those of the aggressors. Nowhere 


' : : 
The next important step in prevention, | @Pparen#ly—not evemajn Chicago—has an 


|ment demanded that the police forces 
be reorganized, given adequate appro- 


for the protection of publig order. Much’) 
modern crime is simply warfare on so- | 
| ciety. Like the successful conduct of , 
other kinds of war, the interests attacked 
must be organized and equipped to take | 
the offensive against the enemy and to! 
defeat the attacking forces by employ- | 
ing more efficient raethods than the lat- | 
ter possess. 

Of the institutions for the detection | 
and prosecution of crime, the judicial | 
establishment and the machinery of jus- | 
tice, much has been said and written and | 
much now is being attempted for their | 
improvement. 

The same Federal judge from whose 
letter I already have quoted, urges that 
in the _ceat mass of small cases in the | 
juvenile courts, the police courts and the 
felony courts as well, the courts should 
be recognized as part Of an interrelated 
system of social agencies, and that a8 a 
part of the great system there should! 
be social workers to assist the offender ; 
in straightening out his life. 

“In short,” he writes, “it seems to me+ 
that we are going round and round in| 
}@ circle if all we are trying to do is to| 
| find out some more efficient way to crip- | 

ple more people by the retributive ad- 
ministration of the criminal law; while if 
we set up as our ideal the complete in- 
tegration o/ all social agencies making | 
‘the courts a part of those agencies, the | 
point of. view changed, the whole sys+ 
tem would change in operation and re- 
sults, and instead of pointing with pride 
to the greater number and severity of 
near a villdge |Our prison sentences, we should point to 
where an Indian chief who was friendly |'t With shame.” In other words, if we 
t® Columbus lived. ~{ consider that society is better protected 
dattsns ‘tics ite te . th jin the reformation of an offender than 
’ © examined on the; by making him a life long rebellious 
island are those where shell heaps have | ward of the State, we shall mould our 
been reported by Americans living in| penal institutions and procedure dif- 
Haiti. One of these is near Port-au- ferently than many of them now are 
Prince and another is on the north coast established and conducted. 
meer Let. the party has the names The purpose of this discussion is not 
ofa pout of the caves. 2 to explore and debate the characteristics 

It is known that the people who in-| or the defects in the administration of 
habited these caves developed certain | criminal justice. That there is much to| 
forms of culture but whether it was | be desired in that field is obvious. The} 
original with them is not yet determined. | remedies for its deficiencies are varied. | 

Nowhere else in the world are there | They cannot be summed up in a few 
found two such closely related forms of | words.~ Sufficient to say that too large | 
stone culture.as those in’ the island of 


1 a number of persons accused of crime | 
Haiti and those of ancient inhabitants of | escape conviction by reason of delays 
certain parts of Mexico, Peru and Pan- 


and technicalities; that the opportunities 
For that reason it is belleved| to escape punishment for those ‘who 
possible that some connection may have | can afford to employ unscrupulous crim- 


Column 7.J 






















An entire address om such an occasion 


Such a discussion 


The result of a consideration of that 
It should Also include a discus- 


Comparisons well might be 





La Navidad, according .to the accounts 
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Old Senate Office Building 











German Automobile Show 
To Be Held in February 


After a number of conflicting. reports | 
and considerable discussion, the German | * : 
Association of Automobile Manufactur-| Government Hospitals Need 


| senger cars, trucks and accessories. 
;motorcycle traders have stated that 85) 
| per cent of their sales are made to the 


% 
—Underwood and Underwood 
A building near the United States Capitol which for many years provided 
office fadiliti¢s for Senators is being razed to make the ground on which 
it stands available for a new park development project. 


(Dem.), 


John P. Jones, 
ada; Matthew Quay, of Pennsylva- 
and David B. Hill, of New York. 
The Maltby Building, when used by 
ese Senators, boasted only half a dézen 
The main corridor on each 
floor had a booth in which a telephone | 
| was located, and if a Senator was called, | 
Four men still sit in the Senate who; or wished to use the phone, he had to 
once had offices in the Maltby Building. | go out of his office to do so. 
|-Lhey are the oldest Senators in point | Senate Office Building has 
| of service and, in order of this ranking, | 600 telephones. 




































The photograph 


Hotel Building, Formerly Senate Offices, 
Razed in New Capitol Development 


| Maltby Structure Was Center of Activity When Benjamin 
Harrison Was Inaugurated President 


Built to be a hotel, used for offices, are: Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North! 
Carolina, who entered the Senate in 1901; 
Senators Overman 
Carolina, and Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
who took their seats in 1903, and Senator 


d I Borah (Rep.), of-Idaho, who entered the 
plaza park development which will sur-} Senate in 1907. 


of North|! 


were Henry Cabot Lodge, of 


Today the 
approximately 


lin, according to advices te the Automo- 
tive Division, Department of Commerce, 
|from Acting Commercial Attache Doug-| 
{las Miller, Berlin. 
| _ The ‘motorcycle manufacturers have 
decided not to participate in the show 
which will, therefore, contain only pas- 
The| 


| working class, who are unable to travel 
such as the annual 
They consider that 
it is not worth while to maintain a show 
m>rely for dealers when the public do 
not actively participate. 


priations and held strictly accountable | (Jssued by Department of Commerce.) 





ee 


Helium Exports 
‘Controlled by 
Federal Board 


Destination of Shipments, 
Quantity and Purpose for 
Which It Will Be Used 
Must Be Specified 


{ 








trol of helium exports is vested in 
a ied doneisting of the Secretaries of 
War, Commerce and Navy, subject to the 
approval of the President, and applica- 
tion must be made to this board by the 
proposed exporter setting forth specifi- 
cally the source of the helium, the quan- 
tity to be exported, the purpose for which 
it is to be used, and the country of desti- 
nation, the Department of Commerce an- 


to a number of inquiries. 

Since the enactment of the law, the 
statement pointed out, nine export li- 
censes have been granted and only one 
refused, due to the fact that the appli- 
cant sought a_ blanket authorization 
rather than stating his specific purpose. 

Statement by Department 

“This does not imply,” the Secretary 
of Commerce and chairman of the board, 
wrote, in denying the blanket license, 


_|“that there is any disposition to limit the 


amount to be exported.” 


The statement of the Department of 
Commerce follows in full text: 


law in the hands of a board consisting 


|subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent. It was clearly indicated in the 
hearings preceding the enactment of this 
statute that, in view of the unusual im- 
portance of this commodity for purposes 
of national defense, Congress would look 
to this board for detailed information 
as to the destination, quantity, and use 
of any authorized helium exports. 

Since the enactment of the law but 
one applicant has been refused, and nine 
export licenses have been granted. This 
refusal was based upon the ground that 
the request from this applicant was for 
blanket authorization; in one case for 
‘an unlimited amount and in the other 
case for 12,000,000 cubic feet, In both 
cases the applicant failed to report des- 
tination, purpose, or use. 

Specific Permits Required 
The applicant was therefore advised 


| Among other former members of the; under date of Oct. 18, 1929, by the Sec 
. 3 ; | Senate who at one time or another were 
When ‘Benjamin Harrise@m was inau- ; located in-the Maltby Building, accord- | 
gurated President of the United States! ing to information made available at the! 
in 1889, the Maltby Building was a hotel | Senate, 
and a center of activity of the various! Massachusetts; Joseph Bailey, 
State delegations which attended the} Robert La Follette Sr., 

the) William A. Clark, of Mo 
structure was taken over by the Senate| D. White, of Louisiana, 1 


retary of Commerce as chairman of the 
board of control, that: 
“It is preferred to continue the policy 


of having gyour company submit appli- 


- ¥ aoe | eations from time to time as you receive 
isconsin; 
ntana; Edward 
) ater Chief Jus- 
|tice of the United States; James K.| 


; c : ] | Jones, of Arkansas; 
It continued in this service un- |} Ney 


resent Senate office! nia, 





orders, setting forth the quantity to be 
|exported, the purpose for which the he- 
lium is to be used, and the country of 


|destination. This does not imply that 


of/there is any disposition to limit the 


| quantity to be exported. Such requests 
| will receive prompt attention, and pre- 
caution will be taken to avoid any un- 
'necessary delay.” 

In spite of this proper safeguard, the 
company reiterated its request for such 
blanket export authority and was again 
informed on Dec. 4 and Dec. 18, 1929, 
|that: “Applications for, permission to ex- 
| port helium should be’ specific as to the 
source of the helium, the quantity to be 
‘exported, the purposes for which the 
helium is té be used, and the country of 
destination.” ; 

The company has not thus far supplied 
this obviously necessary information. 





More Doctors and Nurses 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission states that Government hospitals 
throughout theecountry, including those 
under the Veterans’ Bureau, the Public 
| Health Service, the Indian Service, and 
| other branches, are in need of medical 
| officers and nurses of various rades, and 
| that Veterans’ Bureau hospitals have va- 
cancies in positions of psychiatric social 
| worker and junior social worker. ; 

Full information regarding examina- 
gions, salaries, etc., may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or from 
the Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at the post 
| office or customhouse in any city. 
| (Issued by Civil Service Commission.) 
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Mexican Labor _ 
As 


| In Drought Areas 


As a Competitor | Relating to a 


| Supreme Court Not to Consider Farm Board Member Believes | 


+ 


_ Of Wire Services 


Court Does Not Take Official 


Cognizance of Bankrupt-' 


cies of Universal and In- 
tercity Concerns 


in the continental 


Oral arguments z 
involving three 


short-wave litigation, 


avpeals from the aliocation by the Fed- | 


eral Radio Commission of all the wave 
lengths available for point-to-point ra- 
diotelegraph communication within the 
United States in competition with or 
auxiliary to the established wire lines, 
were begun Oct. 12 before the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
Cognizance of the bankruptcies of the 
Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., and of the Intercity Radio Tele- 


Duty of Passenger to | 
Warn Driver | 


Decisions of lower courts in two cases | ; 
questioning the duty of a passenger im} 
an automobile to warn the driver of im- | 
pending danger will not be reviewed by, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, , 
| it announced on Oct. 13 in denying peti- | 
| tions for writs of certiorari in the cases | 
of United States Can Co. v. Ryan, No.| 
|135, and Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
| Ry. Co., No, 171. \ 

In the Ryan case the passenger was, , 
injured as a result of an automobile col- 
lision between a coupe in which, she was 
riding and the company’s truck. 

The lower court instructed the jury 
that it was the passenger’s duty, it was 
stated in the petition, to warn the driver, 
and that failing in this the passenger 
was guilty of contributory negligenc» 
| The Circuit Court ‘of Appeals for the 
| Highth Circuig it was claimed, ruled | 


graph Company, two of the organiza-|that a passenger was permitted the op- 
tions involved Cigati directly or indi- | 


rectly in the litigation, was not taken! the “rule of silence.” 


tion of warning the driver or obeying | 


officially by the court. Through Chief | 
Justice George E. Martin, the court an-| 
nounced at the outset that it will con-) 


sider such factors if and when the par- | 


In the second case, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit took the | 
view, it was stated in the petition, that, | 
conceding that the failure to see the ap-| 


Radio signals which travel around the world, causing 
“echo signals” upon their return, are being studied by 


senting problems 


—Underwood and Underwood 
in radio communication. The re- 


search work also is important because of the new 


Bill Will Be Submitted 
In Congress 


James C. Stone, vice chairman of the} 
| Federal Farm Board, stated orally on} 
| Oct. 13 that it has been suggested that} 
Congress at the coming session appro-| 
| priate funds for furnishing seed to farm- 
jers in the drought-stricken areas, and 
that he had no doubt that legislation 
| will be proposed as soon as the session 
opens in December. Mr. Stone said the} 
legislation would be proposed by repre- | 
sentatives of the affected areas, rather 
|than by the Federal Farm Board. 
| Mr. Stone expressed preference for, 
{an extension of the reduced freight rates | 
|in the drought areas beyond the present 
time limit, saying these reductions had | 
jbeen a great help already and should} 
{be continued. He said he had just re- | 
jturned from Kentucky where conditions | 
had “greatly improved,” and “nobody | 
|was talking drought.” There will be a| 


Situation in West 


Percentage of Naturalized 
Inhabitants Expected to — 
Show Decline, According — 
To California Committee 

State of California: 


Sacramento, Oct. 13. 
While the number of naturalized Mex- 


|icans probably will be somewhat greater 


in 1930 than in 1920, the percentage of | 
naturalized Mexicans of the total Mexi- 
cans in the United States will be lower 
in 1930 than it was in 1920, according 
to a report just issued by the Mexican 
Fact-Finding Committee appointed by 
Governor C. C. Young. 

The committee,—composed of the Di- 
rector of the Department of Industrial 





|number of meetings of Burley tobacco} Relations, Will J. French, chairman; the 
people soon in Kentucky, Mr. Stone said,| Director of the Department of Social 
with a view to enabling tobacco grow-| Welfare, Anna L. Saylor, and the Direc- 


ties to the case are able to agree upon! proaching railway car was contributory | 
them by a written agreement or stipu-| negligence on the part of the driver, a/| 


the Naval Research Laboratory of the Department of 
the Navy, located near Washington, D. C. This type 


knowledge it brings concerning the structure of the 
outer layers of the earth’s atmosphere, according to 


|ers to return to the cooperative mar- 
keting idea if they choose. He said the 
facilities for such cooperative market- 
ing of the Burley tobacco crop remain 
|from a previous organization. 


Jation. 
Pending for Two Years 

Embracing the allocation by the Com- 
mission of all frequencies in the conti- 
nental short-wave band for public utility 
service, this case has been in litigation 
nearly two years. The appellants, who 
presented preliminary oral arguments on 
Oct. 13, were RCA Communications, Inc., 
which was denied in part and granted its 


@ requests for facilities; Mackay Radio & 


Telegraph Company and Wireless Tele- 


| different rule was applicable to the pas-| of “echo,” heard fourteen-one-hundredths of a second 
| senger seated with the driver. The ques-| after the signal starts on its trip around the world, is 


|tion of whether or not the latter was 
| guilty of contributory negligence in fail- 
|ing to observe the railway car until] the 
{moment of the collision was said to be 
/@ question of fact for the determination 
| of the jury. 


‘Cited Radio Stations 


one of several being studied at the 


tory. 
laboratory as pre- 


Effect of Echo : Signals Upon Radio 


Is Determined in Research by Navy 


information made available on behalf of the labora- 
The photograph shows the radio receiver and 
other apparatus used in the echo tests. 


Drug Victims Seek 


Treatment for Rabies 





+ 

| Venezuela Bars Unsightly 
s During Centennial| ; . , 
Autos During |Egyptian Addicts Simulate 
| No unsightly or dangerous automobiles | 
| or other conveyances will appear on the| 
| streets of Caracas, capital of Venezuela, | 


cure Hospitalization 


Dog Bite in Order to Se-| 


graph and Communications 


|Experiments Conducted Into Impulses Reaching Receiv- 


| during the Centennial Celebration in De-| 


% 


which were denied outright a joint pro- 
posal for a nation-wide radiotelegraph 
network. 

Charles Evans Hughes Jr., former so- 
licitor general, appearing as counsel for 
Mackay, told the court that it is impos- 
sible, even with all of thé available ra- 


dio facilities, to establish, in fact, a “na- | 
tion-wide radiotelegraph network,” as | 
the appellants and the Universal Com- | 


pany had proposed. Radio can be used 
continentally only as supplemental to es- 
tablished land lines, and that is what 
the Mackay Company proposes to do and 
can do, he declared. Citing that the 
Mackay Company is one of the branches 
of the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, which is engaged in 
every phase of communication, both wire 


and radio, Mr. Hughes declared that this | 


able and qualified to justify a grant of 
the continental channels. 


All three appellants attacked the Com- | 
mission’s grant of 40 of the 88 continen- | 


tal short-wave channels, to the Universal 
Company, now in voluntary bankruptcy. 
They asserted that this company’s pro- 
posal of linking 112 cities with only 40 
frequencies, was “visionary.” 

The grant of 20 of the remaining fre- 
quencies to Press Wireless, Inc., was at- 
tacked by two of the appellants—RCA, 
through its counsel, Thurlow Gordon, and 
Mackay, through Mr. Hughes and for- 
mer Judge Harry J. Covington. Both 
contended that this company is not ac- 
tually and entirely repres ye ¢ 
press of the Nation, and that it is not 
essentially a public utility common car- 
rier organization. 

Allocations Held Up , 

The entire allocation of the continen- 
tal short-wave band available for point- 
to-poiat communication, which ranges 


between 1,500 and 6,000 kilocycles, is | 
held up by stay orders issued by the} 


Court of Appeals on’ petition of the ap- 
pellants. 

Opening the oral arguments, John W. 
Guider, of Washington, counsel for In- 
tercity, challenged the Commisison’s de- 
nial of Intercity’s application, on the 
ground that the company is a pioneer 
in the domestic radiotelegraphic field, 
and should have been given preferential 
consideration. 

“The Commission,” declared Mr. 
Guidc., “not only took something away 
from Intercity that it might use more 
efficiently and more cheaply but it has 
not permitted us to expand a business 
it has been in for eight years.” 

Thurlow Gordon declared that RCA 
not only needed domestic facilities as a 
“feeder” to protect its all-important 
transoceanic outlets, but desired to pro- 
vide comprehensive domestic radiotele- 
graph service to the public. Being ac- 
corded only 15 frequencies, Mr. Gordon 
said, the RCA was forced to cut down its 
program for linking 29 “key” cities to 12 
cities, and that even this service is held 
up because of the court’s stay order. 

Funds Necessary 
Mr. Gordon said that one of the Uni- 


versal’s officials had stated that $25,- | 


000,000 was necessary for the project, yet 
the Commission allocated the bulk of the 
available channels to it. 

The Mackay Company, he said, did not 
seek to. build a national radigtelegraph 
network, but only proposed Enking 15 


Company,’ Bnter Their Defenses 


$400,000,000 corporation is the only one | 


Echo radio signals, caused in some 
cases Ly the impulses from the sending 
|station taking two directions, with one 
Federal Commission |set traveling direct to the receiving sta- 

—————— ition, and the other taking a round-the- 
Twenty broadcasting stations, cited by | world course, arriving a fraction of a 


‘Twenty Broadcasters Reply, 
To Complaints Before 


the Federal Radio Commission for vio-| second later—are being studied at the} 
lations of regulations and of the law, and! Naval Research Laboratory at Bellevue, ! 


| which have been “on probation” since | near Washington, D. C., according to a 
| Aug. 1, began presentation of arguments | statement by the laboratory on Oct. 13. 


in defense of their licenses before the! : 

| ‘a . ee i: of The laboratory made public the fol- 
| Federal Radio Commission 2s Oct. 18. | lowing summary of its investigations of 
; Threatened with deletion from the sta- | ian claiaal A steak maine fees’ 
tion lists on Nov. 1, unless they give evi- | © jo signa a “ti ie “ag ICA NESEING 
|dence of operation “in the public inter- | 0" Communication problems: 7, 

est,” four of the stations completed their| If a single very brief signal is sent 
cases on Oct. 13. The Commission origi- | from a station but received at some other 
nally cited 31 stations in all parts of the | point near by or distant as two or more 
country, but since then reconsidered 11] distinct signals, the effect is described 
cases and continued licenses without;as either a multiple-signal effect or an 
' hearings. | echo-signal effect. 


ing Stations by Diverse Routes 


cember, the Automotive Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is advised by the 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner at Cara- 
{plementary great circle path and there-| cas, R. Welch. 
fore has arrived at the receiving station | The prefect of police of Caracas has 
rom the opposite direction. ordered the owners of all automobiles, 
The greatest retardations are natur-| busses, street cars, and horse-drawn 
ally observed when the two stations! coaches to repair their vehicles and paint 
are not too far apart, since the path | them before Oct. 25, to prevent the ap- 
length of one signal will be in that! pearance of any vehicles which would 
case very materially longer, perhaps! mar the splendor of this celebration of 
several times longer than the path|the 100th anniversary of the death of 
‘length of the other. In the exceptional | Simon Bolivar, the country’s liberator. 
|case when the stations are on opposite| Automobiles not properly painted and 
| sides of the world the two signals will| repaired will be ordered from the streets 
arrive at approximately the same time, of the city after the expiration of the 
and will approximately coincide. The| period of grace. 
‘time delay on these signals corresponds The order also required the painting 
very closely to fourteen one-hundredths | of all homes and buildings. It is re- 
|of a second for a trip entirely around the| ported by Venezuelan traders that tne 
| world. sale of paint materials has been greatly 


" stimulated by the order. 
fesnge pan Slight (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
| mn ore Stations | 


This is the time which an electromag- 
netic wave traveling with the velocity of 





tative of the | 


Station KGAR, Tucson, Ariz., oper- he study of echoes is one of the most 


light in free space would take to travel 


\ated by the Tucson Motor Car Service, |izYportant phases of modern communica-j entirely around the world in a layer 
iinformed the Commission that it had|tion problems because of the =ew infor-| approximately 100 miles outside of the 


corrected technical discrepancies in its 
|apparatus that were complained of. 
|Frank C. Howe, owner of the station, 
| declared he was not aware of any law 
| violation when he operated with reduced 
| power. The station also was cited for 
having rebroadcast a baseball game 


ity from the originating station. 


without Commission. consent or author- 


mation which it brings concerning the 
structure of the outer layers 
earth’s atmosphere. 

The Naval Research Laboratory has 
for some time been carrying special pulse 
transmissions in the 4,000 and 8,000 kilo- 
cycle band for observation. It is hoped 


jover a sufficient period to get the neces- 


Station KTRH, at Houston, Tex., was|sary information as to the seasonal vari- 


of the| 


that these transmissions can be continued | 


cited for excessive deviation from its| ations in effective layer height, effects of | 
| assigned frequency, causing interference | magnetic storms, etc., 
with other stations. Paul Kayser, wit-| ° 2 | 
ness for the station, declared steps have Classification for | 
| been taken to avoid such deviations, and | Analysis Given 

Echo signals or multiple signals may | 


when it was brought out that Jesse| 
$ s tensive | , : es ; 
Jones, of Houston, who has extensiv | for purposes of analysis be divided into | 
several classes, as follows: 


lreal estate ownings in the city, was the 
principal owner of the station, Commis- | J . 
‘sioner Examiner Elmer W. Pratt said}, Round the world signals—At certain 
that the station notify the Commission; hours of the day, differing with the time 
lto that effect in its formal application | of the year, it is quite a common occur- 
for license. He said the Commission|rence for signals between two stations 
|desires to know at all times the actual|to be received with echoes differing by 
|ownership of stations. KTRH is as-'/a very considerable amount, which in 
| sig ed to the Rice Hotel, in Houston. | practically all cases corresponds to the 
WHEC, at Rochester, N. Y., was cited | arrival of two signals at the receiving 
for operation beyond its assigned hours | Point from two opposite directions. One 
|without Commission authority, which re-| Signal has come over the direct great 
sulted in simultaneous operation with|¢ircle path and the other over the com- 


another station on the frequency. | 
The fourth case was that of Station) Two Radio Stations 
Urge Maximum Power 





WLTH, at Brooklyn, cited for not an- 
nouncing phonograph records and for | 
|frequency deviation. Henry Suydam, ! 
| Washington correspondent of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, explained that this 
jmnewspaper uses the station regularly in 
the broadcasting of news flashes and in 
| broadcasting information of general local | 
linterest to Brooklyn. S. J. Gellard, 
|president of the station, explained that | 


ments to Commission 


Hearings involving the applications of 


'WLS and WENR Present Argu-| 


Such signals have been 
observed many times, being first reported 
|by German investigators and 
| studied in considerable detail by this 
laboratory. Such signals can constitute 
a serious annoyance to communication 
on shipboard but on shore stations, where 
directive antennae can readily be set up, 
they do not seriously interfere with 
| communication, since the undesired echo 
can be shut out by the directive system. 

A somewhat rare exception to this 
case is the one where two signals ar- 
rive from the same direction, 


| earth’s surface. 


through the transmitter point, and thence 


on again a second time to the receiving | 


point, and giving a full-time delay of 
fourteen one-hundredths of a 


cluded by directive apparatus, but they 


menace to communication. 
| signals travel more than once around 
| the world, but in this case they are gen- 
|erally so attenuated that they produce 


from 8,000 to 30,000 kilocycles but are 
most prevalent in the region between 
12,000 and 21,000 kilocycles. 

| Short-time Echoes or Splash-back Sig- 


Column 7.) 


Individual Needs Urged 


As Basis of Exercise 





[Continued on Page 9, 


| 


| 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 


accustomed to exercise. Because of the 
| wholesome effects of sunshine and pure 


later | 


one of} 
them having made an additional com- | 
plete circuit of the earth, passing again | 


second | 
Naturally such signals can not be ex-| 


| are so rare as to constitute no serious | 
Occasionally | 


|no serious annoyance to good reception. | 
Signals of this type have been observed | 


|the frequency deviation was due to new | 


{equipment which broke down, and prom- 
|ised compliance with Commission reg- 
| ulations. 


New Deputy Chief Named 


On Army General Staff, 


| West for the right to use the maximum | his is true in good weather; but even 
| broadcasting power of 50,000 watts were | I s 
leontinued Oct. 18 before the Federal|be taken if one is properly dressed and 
|Radio Commission, with Stations WLS! Precautions are taken against chilling. 
land WENR, both of Chicago, offering | Better results are obtained if exercise 
testimony. |is taken about three hours after a meal, 


The two stations are not applicants and one should preferably not eat again 





eight broadcasting stations of the Middle | 2i", exercise is best taken out of doors. | 


in cold weather, open-air exercise may | 


for the maximum power, since WENR| 
| The designation of Maj. Gen. Ewing already is broadcasting with 50,000! 


until an hour has elapsed following the 
exercise. 


One of the best assets a man can have | 


cities with 60 channels, It already has|E. Booth, Assistant Chief of Staff for 


| watts, while WLS is authorized to install |. 


| The President’s Day || 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 13 


11 a. m.—The Chief Justice of the 

| Supreme Court, Charles Evans Hughes, 

| and the Associate Justices, called. 

| 12:15 p. m.—Mrs. Murray Boocock, 
of Charlottesville, Va., vice chairman 
of the Republican State Committee of 

Virginia, called. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Garber 
| Rep.), of Harrisonburg, Va., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

| 12:45 p. m.—A committee from the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Franklin Q. Brown, 
president, called to mvite the Presi- 
dent to make an address before the 
chamber on Nov. 20. 

2:30 p. m.—Howard Heinz, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., president of H. J. Heinz 
Company, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to make an address Nov. 8 at the 
dedication of the “Heinz Theater” | 
which the company will present to its 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail | 
correspondence. 

‘Review Granted in Case 


On Patent for Dog Races | 





A second case involving the validity of | 


ja patent relating to devices used in dog 


racing has just been accepted/for review | 
by the Supreme Court of the United | 


States as a result of its grant of a peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari on Oct. 13. 
The case is that of Smith v. Springdale 


Amusement Park, Ltd., No. 315. During | 


the last term the court granted a peti- 
tion in the case of Smith v. Magic City 
Kennel Club, Inc., No. 77, which involves 
the same patent. The devices consist 
}of a machine to carry the lure ahead of 
the running dogs and starting cages. 


Cotton Purchase Proposal 
| Urged Upon Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| they will cure us of drug addiction. 


employes. j 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Department of State follows ‘in full 
| text: 
| The annual report for the year 1929 

of the Central Narcotics Intelligence 
Bureau at Cairo, discussing the extent 
of the narcotics evil, cites the following 
“true case”: 

As instancing the urgent need for the 
State hospitals or homes for voluntary 
addict patients, I will recount a truly pa- 
thetic story of 1928. 

The doctor in charge of the Cairo Anti- 
rabic Institute noticed a curious fre- 
quency of dog-bite cases from a par- 
ticular village in Lower Egypt. Usually 
in a large proportion of patients bitten 
by reputed mad dogs, the dog. is even- 
tually killed and sent up for examina- 
tion. He observed that although these 
cases al! came from the same village, in 
no case was there any record of the dog. 
He, therefore, had his suspicions and 
finally put one of the patients through 
a very close cross-examination with, as 
a result, the following admission: 
|. The patient’s words were briefly as 
| follows: 
| “I and the rest of us who have come 
up here for treatment for rabies have 
actually never been bitten by a dog. We 
are all dope addicts. We are ruined men 
wit]. no hope, we have lost everything 
and there is no one to help us or cure 
res of our addiction. Some months ago, 
| ane of our villagers named Mohamed 
|who was a hopeless drug addict hap- 
; pened to be bitten by a mad dog; he 
;wWas sent up here for treatment for 
;rabies and was eventually sent back to 
|our village; cured not only of the rabies 
|but also of his desire for dope; when 
| we saw this we marvelled and we said 
| ‘ere is a way of being cured of our 
j|heroin addiction. But how are we 
to get to this Cairo hospitai.?’ 
| “We thought it over and in the end 
| went to the village barber who, as you 
| know, is the Govenment sanitary agent, 
| and we said to him: ‘Oh barber, we want 
| to go to the mad dog place in Cairo as 


But 
| how are we to get there?’ 


thought for a time and then said: ‘Come 
back again in a week? A week later we 


went back and the barber explained to | 
jus that to get to the Cairo hospital we 
| must seem to have been bitten by a dog 


so as to get a certificate from the local 


| public health doctor. 


| “He then showed us how he had got 
|the jaws of a dead dog and had fitted 
|the jaws with a steel spring and ex- 
plained to us that with this machine he 
| would give us the necessary lacerations 
to simulate the bite of a live dog. We, 
| therefore, each of us, at reasonable inter- 
|by the barber’s dog, submitted ourselves 
jto the public health doctor and got sent 
up here to the hospital where we are 
| sure we shall be cured of our desire for 
dope.” 
| Comic perhaps, but pathetic to a de- 
| sree. It would at the same time be of 
interest to know whether the Pasteur 
treatment may not possibly have some 
| effect on narcotic addiction. 


Appeal of Bill-posters 
In Trust Case Denied 


So the barber | 


| vals, were bitten in the leg, or elsewhere, | 


a nationwide telegraph system by vir- 
tue of 
Company, he declared. 

As to Press Wireless, Mr. Gordon de- 
clared that this company, which was 
accorded 20 continental frequencies to 
be used jointly with the 20 transoceanic 
channels previously accorded it, is not 
hacked by the “entire press,” and “rep- 
resents six newspapers.” 

Mr. Gordon declared that these inter- 
national channels are being “preempted 
by other nations,” and that “there is a 
race” for them, advising the court not 
to tie-up these facilities any longer than 
necessary. 

Judge Covington, in opening the 


| Supply, as Deputy Chief of Staff, was|a transmitter of that output. Station 


its affiliation with the Postal|announced by the Department of War|WTMJ, at Milwaukee, however, applied | 
|O 


|Oct. 11. He relieves Maj. Gen. Preston | for the 870-kilocycle channel, upon which 
‘Brown who has been assigned to com-|the two Chicago stations divide time, and 
|mand of the Panama Canal Department.|these stations presented argument in 
The announcement follows in full text: support of their present assignments. 
| Orders issued today, Oct. 11, relieve,|_ Edgar L. Bill, manager of Station 
|by direction of the President, Maj. Gen.| WLS, outlined to the Commission the 
;Ewing E. Booth, General Staff Corps, | Service rendered by the station to listen- 
| from his present assignment as Assistant | ers of the Middle West, emphasizing par- 
Chief of Staff for Supply and designate | ticularly that it is one of the pioneer 
|him as Deputy Chief of Staff, re- stations of that section. It has a long 
\lieving Maj. Gen. Preston Brown. Gen. | record in serving the rural listeners 
|Booth’s tour of duty on the General throughout the Middle West, de said, and 
Staff will expire on Dec. 21, 1930. | With its increased power will be enabled 
to broaden its service area. 

Station WENR began presentation of 

its affirmative case with testimony of E. 


The same orders relieve Maj. Gen. | 
| Preston Brown from detail as a member 


is an open air hobby. Hunting, fish- 
ing, exploring, botanizing, or any other 
|such hobby is worth cultivating. It is 
{worth while to plant trees, to mow the 
lawn, to wed the garden, and to per- 
form other chores. 

f Avoid all exercise that overtaxes the 
heart. Heart disease is particularly a 
‘disease of early life, and the alarming 
, phase of this disease is that it is increas- 
|ing steadily in this country, Special re- 
|ports from the registration area of the 
| United States show that during the 
eight years from 1917 to 1925, the popu- 
lation increased only about one-third, the 
|number of deaths from heart disease 
practically doubled, and the number 
;caused by heart disease as a contribut- 


| 


| would raise the price. But since the cot- 
|ton farmers, at least nearly all of them, 
haven’t any money, it would be necessary 
for the Farm Board to carry out this plan. | 

“It wouldn’t take any more legisla-| 
tion; ier. is omme generis un.ter tite 
act. e Farm Board already has ample R 
funds authorized to carry this out, for Posters of the United States and Can- 
cotton nearly finances itself, ada, and others, seeking a review of two 

“The Board has already said it wiil|cases decided against them in which 
fend 9 cents a pound on cotton, ask no| damages were sought on the ground of 
|more margin if it goes down and return|an alleged conspiracy violative of the 
the difference if it #ises. I think thar! Sherman Anti-trust Act, was denied by 


Supreme Court Refuses Review 
Of Conspiracy Decision 


The petition of the Associated Bill 


if the Farm Board would start an aggres-| the Supreme Court of the United States | 


sive campaign to get cotton at this price,|on Oct. 13, : : 
then regulate the acreage through these; The cases were entitled Associated Bill 
contracts, it would go far toward sav-| Posters of the United States and Canada 


Mackay arguments, emphasized that the! of the General Staff Corps, from assign- 
allocation of the 60 frequencies to the) ment to the War Department General 
company would mean the establishment | Staff and from duty as Deputy Chief of | 
of a “corelated service” of radio and | Staff, effective this date. They also as-| 
wire telegraphy, which he described as | sign him to the command of the Panama| 
the “only reasonable ‘service.” With the|Canai Department. Gen. Brown is 
limited number of channels available, he; now on leave of absence and will sail | 
declared, one company, if granted all of | from New Orleans for the Panama Canal 
the facilities would not be able to serve! Zone on Nov. 15. 

“20 per cent” of the country. But 


| 


H. Gager, chief engineer of the station, 
and will conclude on Oct. 14, at which 
time the Commission. itself will offer 
testimony in support of its order re- 
stricting maximuni power to only 20 of 
the 40 cleared channels. 


Paying of Gasoline Tax 


| To Stop Gas Adulteration 


ing the present situation.” 

In view of the world consumption of 
cotton, said the Senator, there is no rea- 
son for such a low price as now exists 
on the raw product. All the cotton trade 
; wants a stable price, he said, urging 
i that a more accurate determination be 
made of the exact demand for American- 
grown cotton. 
| “The Farm Board wouldn’t jeopardize 


‘ing factor increased 81 per cent, al- 
though the number of deaths from all 
|diseases increased only 14 per cent. 


‘Peru Orders Coloration 


| The Peruvian Military 


Government 


| (Outdoor Advertising Association of 
| America, Inc.) et al. v. Wm. H. Rankin 
;Co. and Charles A. Ramsay Co., Nos. 
| 317 and 318, 

| In their suit for damages the respond- 
ent companies claimed that the associa- 
| tion and others conspired to monopolize 
national billposting business. 
|spondent companies were solicitors of 
;contracts for national advertsing, and 


The re-| 


Mackay, with 2,000 offices in its land- 
line service, could use radio as a supple- 
mental service. 

Coordination Necessary 

“There cannot be a nationwide inde- 
pendent ali-embracing radio service,” he 
declared. “They will have to be coordi- 
nated with radio and wire.” 

The only important point is that the 
message reaches its destination, and not 
whether it is sent by wire or radio, Mr. 
Hughes declared in taking up the Mac- 
kay argument. Replying to Chief Jus- 
tice’ Martin, he said that the Western 
Union has no radio outlets, and that in 
recently published reports, announced it 
did not want any. 

If RCA were granted its full request, 
Mr. Hughes said, it would be enabled to 


do just what the Commission said it a) 


nét want to allow—“skim the cream of 


| By Chicago to Be Tested 


the business” in big cities and not pro- | 
vide national service. The motive of the | 
RCA, he declared, “is to put its inter- 
national service on its feet,” by using 
domestic channels as a feeder. 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Oct. 13. 
Whether or not the gasoline tax should 
hy ; : have been paid in the case of fuel sold to 
Describing the Universal project as a ‘ ‘ht — _ P 
“wholly speculative” proposition, Mr. the City of Chicago is a question now 
Hughes said it would take between 200 pending before the Illinois Supreme 
and 300 channels to serve any consider- |Court in a case entitled People of the 
able part of the nation by radioteleg- |?*@%e. 
raphy, as against only 88 channels that ee 
the Commission says is available for all |!5 $69,872, 1 
erate eeneel aa The suit was begun in the State Su- 
kn Janaeh wabeaned. until Och. 44, abl ee Court, the filed papers reveal. 
which time the Commission, represented | This was done, the plaintiff’s motion 
by Assistant General Counsel Duke M. | points out, under section 2 of Art. VI of 
Patrick, and Assistant Counsel Arthur the State Constitution which says that, 
|W. Scharfeld and Fanney Neyman, will|“The Supreme Court * * * shall have 
offer arguments, along with rubuttals by ginal jurisdiction in cases relating to 


ori 
appellants, the revenue,” 


has issued a decree compelling coloring 
of kerosene and tractoline (kerosene 
|for tractors), blue and amber, respec- 
|tively, in order to prevent their use to 
|adulterate gasoline dispensed from filling 
| stations, according to a dispatch received 
‘in the Department of Commerce from 


Commercial Attache Charles H. Cunning- | 


}ham, Lima. 


The decree, which became effective 


State of Illinois v. Deep Rock Oil Cor- | Oct. 1, provides that every station shall | 


|vices to enable the buyer to check the 
jamount of gasoline, 


|stance. A second offense is to be fol- 
lowed by confiscation of the station and 
| equipment, 

i 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


/a single dollar if it bought the whole | claimed that by reason of the alleged 
crop,” Mr. Smith continued. “It could! conspiracy they sustained damages. 

determine by means of the world de-! An action against the predecessor of 
mand a fixed price for the month of Au-' the association by the United States 


gust. Sales in the following months 
would be the same, plus carrying 
charges.” 

Senator Smith said that he had never 
;seen such depression as now exists in 
the South. 

“The big job of the next session of 


The amount of tax involved be provided with official measuring de-| Congress is to do something to help the 


, “ome-owner keep his home,” he declared. 
sion and drought are going to take the 
homes away from thousands of farmers 
who can’t meet their notes.” 


| charging violations of the Anti-trust Act 
was sustained. The petition claimed 
that the association at once abandoned 
its former plan of solicitation and ac- 
; cepted business. from all responsible 
|sources, Its réfusal to renew the re- | 
|} spondent company’s licenses was stated 
|not to constitute an act in furtherance 
| of the alleged conspiracy which had been 


| oan and directs the|“Unless something is done, the depres-, restrained, but that the action was taken 
municipality to fine the owner of a sta- | 


tion in case gasoline shall be proved to| 
contain kerosene or other foreign sub- | 


| for reasonable cause. ara 
| It was also urged that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 


tor of the Department of Agriculture, 
George H. Hecke—was created in 1928 
as an outgrowth of discussions of Mexi- 
can immigration at the Governor's Coun- 
cil meetings. 

Situation in 1910 


In 1910, the report states, 10.7. per 
cent of all male Mexicans in the United 
States, 21 years of age and over, were 
naturalized, but in 1920 this proportion 
| declined to 3.3 per cent. Not only was 
there a decline in the percentage, but 
; the number of Mexicans naturalized de- 
jcreased between 1910 and 1920 by 42 
| per cent. 

In 1920 the percentage of all natural- 
ized foreign-born males of 21 years of 
age or over in the United States was 
47.8, compared with 3.3 per cent of nat- 
uralized Mexicans. ' 

“It must be remembered in connection 
with these figures of naturalization,” the 
report says, “that the Mexicans are a 
relatively new immigrant group in the 
United States and that, therefore, their 
average length of residence in this coun- 
try is undoubtedly lower than for most 
other immigrant groups. This factor 
accounts in some measure for the smaller 
percentage of Mexicans naturalized.” 

There are undoubtedly more _ than 
1,000,000 Mexicans in the United States 
at the present time, the report says, and 
more than four-fifths of the number in 
this country in 1920 lived in the three 
States of Texas, California and Arizona. 

“While the 2 per cent quota restriction 
law of 1924 definitely limits the number 
of admissible immigrant aliens from Eu- 
ropean countries,” it is stated, “it prac- 
tically places no limitation upon the ad- 
mission of immigrants from countries 
in the Western Hemisphere, including the 
Republic of Mexico. 

“In the case of Mexican immigration 
there is a sharp distinction between the 
number of reported immigrants and the 
actual number admitted. The former 
come in legally. The latter come in 
illegally. The reports of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration show only 
the numbers who come in legally. 

“Between 1900 and 1920, conservatively 
estimated, about 200,000 Mexicans en- 
tered this country illegally.” 

The proportion of Mexicans living in 
California increased from 7.8 per cent of 
the total in the United States in 1900 'to 
15.2 per cent in 1910 and to 18.2 per cent 
in 1920, while from 1909-1912 to 1924- 
1927 the proportion who declared Cali- 
fornia as their State of intended future 
permanent residence increased 1,305 per 
cent, according to the report. . 

Out of every 100 wage earners in Cali- 
|fornia manufacturing establishments, it 
is stated, about 11 are Mexicans, and 
there are probably in the neighborhood 
of 28,000 Mexicans employed in Cali- 
fornia manufacturing industries. 

“Mexican immigrants have gained @ 
strong foothold in California industries,” 
the report says, “undoubtedly supplant- 
ing other immigrant races and native 
| Americans.” 

In agriculture, the use of Mexicans is 
particularly marked in the production 
and care of citrus fruits and orchards, 
of nuts and nut trees and in the produe- 
|tion of truck and field crops, according 
to the report. 

The use of Mexicans is proportionately 
greater on the smaller-sized farms, it is 
stated. Next to Mexicans, the Japanese 
are employed the greatest number of 
times, irrespective of farm size. Use of | 
Filipinos tends to increase as the size 
of the farm business increases. 





Report on Problems 

In a section dealing with social prob, 
lems, the report includes the following 
| findings: 
| Housing facilities available to Mexi- 
}eans are frequently poor and below 
| proper standards of sanitation. 

Mexicans are frequently prohibited by 
| sales agreements from purchasing prop- 
|erty in any but Mexican districts. 
| The system of ground rent as it ex- 
; ists in some districts creates overcrowd- 
ing and unhealthful conditions and dis- _ 
courages permanent sanitary improve- 
ments. . 

In the seven years from 1921 to_1927 
‘the excess of births over deaths among 
|the white population of the unincorpo- 
|rated area of Los Angeles County was 
|only 241, while the Mexican excess of 
births over deaths for the same period 
was 4,070, 

In Los Angeles City for the 10-year 
period from 1918 to 1927 the total excess 
of births over deaths was 43,066, of which 
number 10,189, or 23.8 per cent, were 
| Mexican. ; 

The infant mortality rate in the unin- 
corporated area of Los Angeles County 
in 1916 was 70 in 1,000 births for white 
| babies, and 285 among Mexican babies. 
| In 1929 the white rate had been reduced 
| to 39.6, but the Mexican rate was 104.5 
in spite of great efforts on the part of 
the health department. 7 





| 


| 


Court Refuses to Dismiss 
Suit Over Gutenberg Bible 


A motion by Otto H. F. Vollbehr to 
| dismiss the bill of complaint filed against 
him by Otto M. Stanfield in the case in+ 
volving the Government’s purchase, of 
the Vollbehr collection of incunabula 
which includes a copy of the Gutenbe 
Bible, was denied in the Supreme Co 
of the District of Columbia Oct, 13. 

Counsel for Mr. Vollbehr contended 
that the commission agreement between 
the parties did not contemplate a sale 
'to the Government of the United States, 

Mr. Stanfield is seeking an accounting 
from Mr. Vollbehr on the ground that 

under an agreement between them he 
|is entitled to a commission of 10 

‘cent of the purchase price. The court 
recently grantea an order restraining 


Action by the Federal Reserve Board | erred in permitting the recovery of dam-| Mr. Vollbehr from receiving from the 
and Federal land banks, under authority ages im respect of the period subsequent | Government of the United States any — 
of necessary legislation, will be required,| to July 6, 1916, the date of the entry of |sums which would reduce the amoung 


‘Mr. Smith said. 


‘the decree in the Government’: suit. 


‘due him to less than $175,000, : 





Grain Markets 


‘Canada’s Heavy Offerings | 
And Favorable Weather 
In Argentina and Aus-| 


tralia Among Factors 


i 


, By G. A. Collier 
Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service, 
Bureau of Agricultural Econimcs, 
Department of Agriculture 
Domestic grain markets declined to 
new low leveis for the season during the 
four-week period ended Oct. 11. The} 
ressure of heavy offerings of Canadian 
icing wheat and new crop grain from 
Russia, together with restricted Euro-| 


| 





weather for the growing crops in Ar- 
gentina and Australia, were the princi- | 
» pal weakening factors in the wheat mar- | 

et. | 

Rye followed the decline in wheat, but | 
was also influenced by a lack of export| 
inquiry and a slow domestic demand. | 
Some improvement in prospects for the} 
1930 crop and increased substitution of | 
Yower priced wheat, oats, and barley | 


weakened the corn market and prices} 


| Suggestion Adv 


At Hearing in Federal Court on Modi- 
fication of Consent Decree 


Use of the packing industry as an out- 


|let through which canned fruits and par- | than = yackers. T 1 
|ticularly canned peaches can be dis-; house System of distribution in packing, | 


tributed would considerably aid the dis- 
tressed condition of the peach industry, it 
was stated, Oct. 18, by H. C. Merritt Jr., 
vice president and general manager of the 
Pacific States Corporation, a fruit grow- 
ing company. 

Mr. Merritt testified as one of the wit- 
nesses for the packers, Armour & Com- 
pany and Swift & Company, who are 
presenting their cases before Associate 
Justice Jennings Bailey of the Sup 
attempt to seek modification of the 1920 
“consent decree.” 

Mr. Merritt stated that 7,000,000 of; 
what would have been 20,000,000 cases | 
of canned peaches were thrown on the 
ground and permitted to rot this year, | 
primarily because of the lack of a dis- | 
tributing agency through which the; 
canned peaches could be marketed. The) 
entrance of the packers into the retail/ 
field would be of considerable value as| 


‘petitions for leave to intervene at the 


reme | 
pean imports and generally favorable Court of the District of Columbia in an| 


|plays into the hands of the small rather | 
large packers. The branch} 


‘practiced by the large packers, is not) 
such a good method of business any 
‘more.” 

Petition for permission to intervene | 
)in the case or to be heard as friends of 
| the court were filed Oct, 13 by the Texas; 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associ- 
ation and the Kansas Livestock Associa- ; 
tion. These two associations presented | 


time the hearing opened on Oct. 7, but 
the court denied the petitions giving the 
associations, however, permission to file 
briefs in support of their contentions, | 
The petitions just filed allege that the) 
associations represent a large and well| 
defined portion of the public and that) 
their experience enables them to present | 
“facts and reasons which the court ought | 
to hear and consider in connection with 
the modification of the decree.” : 
The decree entered in this case, it is, 
contended, is one of the “most harmful | 


declined around 10 cents per bushel dur-| ¢},ough more advertising and more sales-| barriers to the economical distribution 
ing the month. Oats and barley mar-} en a considerably larger quantity of of meats and other food products.” The 


kets weakened with corn, but also re- 
flected the less active demand brought 
about by improved pasturage with the| 
breaking of the drought in most areas. 

World wheat supplies for the current | 
season now appear to be about as large | 
as a year ago. The Oct. 1 estimate} 
placed the United States wheat crop at | 
839,612,000 bushels, an increase over the 
Sept. 1 estimate. 

About half of this increase was in 
durum wheat, the outturn of which is 
now placed at 52,000,000 bushels and the 
remainder in other Spring wheat now | 


| 


trees 


}canned peaches. 


products could be distributed, Mr. : 


its 
Merritt contended. 

“There is going to be continued over- ; 
production in the peach industry until} 
1932, when the greatest number of peach, 
in California will be bearing | 
heaviest,” he said. “From 1932 on the 


{ 


production will begin to decrease be |and Southwestern Association had on| tion by ‘ oe 
'eause fewer peach trees are being/Sept. 1 a membership of 3,384 cattle|for the Southern District of New York 


j 


planted. California now produces ap-| 
proximately 98 per cent of the world’s | 
It is not a question 


petitions set forth resolutions passed by | 
the two associations at various times | 
during the past two years urging that} 
the decree be modified to permit the 
large packers to utilize their distributive 
facilities, 


| 
The petitions point out that the Texas | 


raisers owning approximately 2,000,000 | 


owns approximately 80 per cent of the 


; : 
DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1930 
Ohio Court Uses Bulletin System to Aid Public 


anced as Aid to Peach Growers 


REESE Sa RE 


A system developed by the Court of Common Pleas in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a State tribunal, for making informa- 
tion concerning cases on its docket easily available has 
been officially recommended to the Federal District 
Court for the Southern District of New York as a 


means of eliminat 
ance on calendar 
nesses.” Informa 


Revision of Court Calendar System 


For Federal Tribunal Is Advocatéd 0 


Committee for New York Court Reports Adoption of 


Cleveland System Would Promote Efficiency 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The adop- 
the United States District Court 


of a modified form of the calendar sys- 


jhead of cattle, and that the Kansas As-| tem in use by the Court of Common 


of can the present wholesale disteibut- |°ee with a membership of 10,500, 


Please in Cleveland has been recom- 


|Coxe, who named them to conduct the 
survey. 


The system has been in use by the | 


Cleveland court for a number of years 
and, according to the report of the com- 
mittee, is successful in its operation. It 
is also in use in Columbus, and the Ju- 


letin boards, shown above. 
by a telephonic information service. 
+ 


 AuTHoRIzen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PResENTED Hergin, BEING 
PuBLISHED WiTHouT. ComMENT 8Y THe Unrrtep States DAILY 
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oe 


ing “the present exasperating attend- 
calls by lawyers, litigqnts and wit- 
tion is displayed on a series of bul- 
This display is augmented 


‘Marine Corps to Cut 
perating Expenses 


| 


! 
| 


Move Expected to Result in 
Saving of $1,000,000 for 


Balance of Year 


| 


- Economy moves expected to result in 
an approximate saving of $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the remainder of the current year 
are being placed in operation by the Ma- 
rine Corps. it was announced orally Oct. 


4 


Adequate Police « 
Said to Be Hard 
| To Find in Cities 


Chairman of Law Commis- 
sion Also Asserts ‘Law- 
Making Is Democracy’s 
Favorite Toy’ 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

inal lawyers are disgracefully numerous. 
There can be little doubt that if 95 per 
;cent of all criminals were captured and 
punished within, say, three months after 
‘committing the crime, there would be a 
‘great diminution in the volume of crime. 
But when, after all, a man has been 
convicted and becomes amenable to the 
law, the vital question is, What shall be 
done with him? Is he to be punished 
as an example for the deterrence of 
others; or as a warning to himself? Is 
society to wreak vengeance upon him? 
Is the State to be charged /with his main- 
tenance throughout the remainder of his 
life? Is he to be treated as a vicious 
outlaw, or be made'‘one? Is his mental 
condition to be taken into consideration? 
Is his reformation and restoration to 
society as a normai, self-controlling, self- 
respecting member to be the objective 
of post-conviction treatment; or is he to 
be punished and thrown aside without 
regard to his future? These are the 
great problems of that part of social 
science we call penology. 2) 

It is the group of questions arising 
under this latter head that this asso- 
ciation primarily is organized to con- 
sider. Perhaps the most important step 
in the consideration of this entire subjec 
would be the adoption by the State ofja 
definite policy as the foundation of its 
penal laws. 

The recent revised Italian Penal Code 
declared that the object of the penai 
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. 


i sys s dicial Council of California is seeking 

oS, Tse aoe tar te at eee th its adoption by courts of that State. 
| cs, . “The committee believes,” Mr. Nims, 
jin the calendar situation of the Federal | its chairman, stated, “this suggestion 
It is stated in the petitions that the | court. j | will go far toward relieving the present 
he said would increase the outlet andj;members of the associations are pre-| The committeé, consisting of Harry D.| irritation on the part of the public with 
sales of peaches and other fruits. vented from securing a stable and ade-| Nims, George Z. Medalie and Stephen H.| court procedure, in that i? will almost 
Clifford V. Gregory, editor of the | quate. return for their livestock due to| Philbin, after a ‘personal survey of the | entirely eliminate the present exasper- 
Prairie Farmer. Chicago, testifying for | the high costs of distribution which pro-| workings of the Cleveland system, made | ating ttendance on calendar calls by 
+ ducts of live stock must bear before|their report to United States District lawyers, litigants and witnesses, and 


laws is the protection of society and 
‘that all of the provisions of the new 
code are framed with that end in view 
as their primary purpose. There are 
varying declarations in the statutes and 
the decisions of our States. Some lay 
emphasis upon the reformation of the 
| offender, some on the deterrent effect 
upon others of the example of punish- 
ment; some on the protection of society. 


13 on behalf of the Major General Com- 
mandant, Gen. Ben H. Fuller. 

Four recruiting stations have been 
|closed, it was explained by Brig. Gen. 
| John T. Myers, special assistant to the 
Commandant, and all new enlistments 
are being refused. This action has been 
ordered for an indefinite period, he said. 

Reduction of personnel throuvh expira- 
tion of enlistments and granting of dis-} 


estimated at 190,000,000 bushels. The} 


3 | beef cattle, 65 per cent of the sheep, and mended by a committee appointed to} 
Winter wheat crop is estimated at 597,- 


|it is a fact that they are not doing it.” | 2 E pa : snROvEEntE 
‘ a |For this reason, Mr, Merritt explained, pT erate hogs marketed in the| make suggestions as to pro | 
ele, oe ne cee, aaa ie favors the entrance of the packers} : 

ushels is Pi . ,000,- | ; : at sat 
Eee bushels soft red Winter-and the re-| into the retail food marketing field, which | 
mainder white wheats. 

Northern Hemisphere Crop 

Latest estimates for the Northern | 

Hemisphere countries, exclusive of! 
Russia, now indicate a crop around 75,- 


the packers, was questioned by the} 


000,000 bushels greater than the 1929 
harvest. This increase, however, is 
largely offset by a reduction in the stocks 
of old wheat carried forward into the new 


crop year and also by the lower quality | 


of the wheat in important deficit coun- 
tries of Europe. Shorter supplies of feed 


grains, particularly corn, in both Europe ; 


and North America, will also tend to 
counterbalance the larger supplies of 
wheat since the utilization of wheat for 
feed has increased at the prevailing re- 
latively low prices. 

European wheat supplies are mater- 
jally below those of last season, whic 


suggests a material increase in imports. | 


This is indicated by the larger shipments 
to Europe during the past two months, 
notwithstanding the liberal offerings of 
native wheats and the restrictive legisla- 
tion which is curtailing the international 
wheat trade in several areas. 

The most uncertain factors in the Eu- 
ropean situation are the French and 
Russian supplies. No official estimate 
of the French crop has yet been made 
but trade reports indicate that it is from 
80,000,0.9 to 100,000,000 bushels under 
that of last year and that a large pro- 
portion of the wheat will be unfit for} 
milling. No definite estimate of the} 
Russian crop outturn this season is yet 
available. 

Shipments From Russia 

Over 21,000,000 bushels of Russian 
wheat have already been shipped out and | 
trade reports indicate that an addi- 
tional 20,000,000 bushels have been sold} 
for export. Trade agencies estimate 
that from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bush- 
els may be available for export from 
this season’s supply. These Russian of- 
ferings have been a weakening in- 
fluence, particularly in European mar- 
kets. 

Tariff and milling restrictions are no 
doubt a factor in the European demand. 
Germany has recently raised the import 
duty on wheat. from 97% cents per 
bushel to $1.19% and has increased the 
proportion of native wheat to be used 
in milling mixtures to 80 per cent. 
France maintains a requirement of 90 
per cent native wheat in milling mix- 
tures and a tariff of 85% cents per 
bushel in addition to a system of re- 
funds of import duties which in opera- 
tion is equivalent to an export bounty. 
Italy has a tariff of 86% cents per 
bushel. 

Southern Hemisphere crops are now 
approaching their critical period of de- 
velopment, but conditions at present are 
generally favorable with good rains dur- 
ing the first part of October having im- 
proved the outlook for the new crop. 
During the past three seasons, when con- 
ditions were no more favorable than at 
the present time, and with a smaller 
seeded acreage, exports from the South- 
ern Hemisphere have ranged from 260,- 
000,000 to 356,000,000 bushels. 

Australia Stocks Double 

Supplies of old wheat in Australia at 
the first of October available for ship- 
ment during the remainder of the crop 
year were more than twice as large as 
the actual shipments during the corre- 
sponding period in 1929. This partly 
accounts for the pressure of Australian 
offerings on the European markets dur- 
ing recent weeks. Reports of wheat 
stocks in Argentina are conflicting as 
the official data would indicate that sup- 
plies are practically exhausted while 
trade advices report considerable stocks 
of poor quality wheat still on hand and 
attribute the recent small shipments to 
the slow export inquiry for wheat of 
this type. 

While the pressure of Russian offer- 
ings Sppears at the moment to be the 
principal weakening factor in the Euro- 
pean situation, the efforts of Canadian 
and Australian shippers to dispose of 
their surplus have also been weakening 
factors in the general market situation. 
At the close of the market Oct. 10 
Russian wheat was quoted in London at 
73% cents per bushel compared with 
quotations of 82% cents for United 
States No. 1 hard Winter, afloat, 78% 
cents for No. 1 Manitoba for shipment 
from Vancouver, 7432 cents for 64% 
pound Argentine wheat and 89% 
cents for Australian wheat. World ship- 
ments of wheat and flour from August 
through September totaled approxi- 
mately 140,000,000 bushels compared 
with 124,000,000 bushels shipped dur- 
ing this period last year. 

Caribbean Lacks Coal 

There are no developed coal resources 
in the islands of the Caribbean region, 
although Trinidad and Haiti have de- 
posits of lignite which some day may be 
of commercial importance. (Department 
of, Commerce.) 


| Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- |reaching the consumer. 


ieral, Harold B. Teegarden, of the anti-; 
trust division of the Department of Jus- | 
| tice. 

In answering Mr. Teegarden’s ques- | 
| tion as to whether or not meat cut at} 
| centralized points by packers and shipped | 
|to another point within the State and| 
| served there would be less desirable than | 
| if it were cut locally, Mr. Gregory stated | 
| that under modern methods of procedure 
this question would be answered nega- 
tively. 

Central Plants for Cutting 

Of Meats Suggested 


Modern methods include the “freezing | 
of meat and keeping it below freezing | 
while in transit from the packer to the | 
consumer.” If the packers operated cen- | 
tralized meat cutting plants, “the neces- 
sity for expert meat cutting in retail 
stores would be eliminated,” he said. 

Another result, Mr. Gregory stated, | 
| would be the lessening of the spread be-| 
jtween the wholesaler and retailer and! 
| shortening of the period between the kill- | 
ing of the animal and consumption of | 
the meat. This would be important also | 
to the farmer since “narrowing the 
spread may result in lowering the price 
to the consumer, which would encour- 
age greater consumption.” This spread, | 
he pointed out, has increased considerably 
within the last 10 years. : 


Asked by counsel for the packers as 
to whether or not there were enough 
retail stores at present to handle the 
demand, Mr. Gregory stated that in 
his opinion there are too many retail 
stores. “By increasing the capacity 
of output of the stores a lesser num- 
ber could handle the retailing of foods,” 
he said. 

Edwin W. James, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Public Transport, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Agricul-! 
ture, testified as to the growth in road 
mileage and the progress made in the 
surfacing of roads since 1921. The! 
growth of surfaced roads facilitating | 
transportation has been general through- | 
out the country within the last decade, 
he said. Inf 1929 thre were 662,435 
miles of surfaced roads in the country 
as compared with 387,038 miles in 1921. } 
The number of trucks and commercial 
cars during the same period increased | 
from 979,904 to 3,379,854. 
Advance in Roads 


Since 1921 Described 

_Dr. Leon E. Truesdale, chief statis- 
tician of population, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, pre- 
sented releases containing population 
figures ascertained in the 1930 census. 
Oscar B. Mayer, president of the Oscar | 
Mayer and Co., Chicago, meat packers 
and distributors, and former president of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
testified that it is “feasible to employ 
trucks in the shipment of meat products 
up to 75 and in some cases 100 miles.” 

“There has been a great increase in 
motor truck delivery in recent years,” Mr. 
Mayer said. “However, for the longer 
hauls, use is made of railway facilities, 
for which refrigerator cars are leased. 

“In my opinion, there is no opportunity 
for any packer to get control of the pack- 
ing industry in the United States because | 
of the widespread interest involved,” he | 
said. It was pointed out that there are 
6,000,000 farmers in the country, many 
of whom are producing livestock. In ad- 
dition there is a considerable amount of 
farm and country retail slaughtering, es- 
pecially in the Fall of the year, in compe- 
tition with the packers and over which 
the latter can exercise no control, he said. 
“The large buyer of livestock has no 
particular advantage over the small 
buyer, because no discount is made in the! 
market for quantity buying,” Mr. Mayer 
said. “My company, has seen no advan- 
tage in entering into the retail business 
because we sell to retailers, and feel that 
it would not be for our best interests to | 
compete with them.” 

Frank A, Hunter, St. Louis, president | 
of the East Side Packing Company, East 
St. Louis. Ill., stated that the packing} 
industry is an extremely highly competi- 
tive industry. Among the competitors in | 
finished product sales of the East Side | 
Packing Company, he said, are Armour 
and Co, and Swift an@®Co. “However, | 
the competition is of high class and we! 
have no complaint to make about the| 
ethics of the trade,” he continued. “As| 
far as I know, none of the packing com- | 
panies are practicing coercive methods 
with their purchasers. That is they do 
not compel the purchase of one commod- 
ity in order to buy another. 

“The present trend in the packing in- 
dustry is against the larger packers. | 
iThe growth of the chain store system 


| 


‘Judges Francis G. Caffey and Alfred C. 


Topical Survey of F 


Many Families Are Dependent | 
On Wages of Women Workers | 


ederal Government 


Kansas Survey Reveals | One-third Give All of Their 


Earni 


Topic IV: Communications: 
In this series of articles presenting a 


ngs 


Publications and Records 
topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 
By Agnes L. 
Assistant Director, Women’s B 


A survey of women workers in 
Kansas, which is one of several 
first-hand investigations by the 
Bureau of the share of wage-earning 
women in family support, personal in- 
terviews were held with 5,620 women 
employed in the industries of the State. 
Of this number, almost three-fourths 
asserted that they made some financial 
contribution to their families, over 
one-third giving all their earnings. 

A similar investigatory method was 
used in a comparative study in Man- 
chester, N. H., of the contributions of 
both men and women wage earners to 
their famfies. Personal interviews 
with 884 men and 583 women who were 
employed in shoe factories revealed 
that practically every married woman 
reporting on the subject turned over 
all her wages to the family and three- 
fifths of the daughters living at home 
did the same. 

Another fact well established by 
this study is that sons do not forego 
marriage and careers to anything like 
the extent that daughters remain at 
home because of the needs of parents 
or younger brothers and sisters. The 
bulletin is significant also because it 
contains a summary and analysis of 
all other data collected by other 
agencies available at the time of the 
preparation of this report, on the sub- 
ject of the economic and family re- 
sponsibilities of wage-earning women. 


A§ a supplement to this report is a 
more recent publication by the 
Women’s Bureau entitled “What the 
Wage-Earning Woman Contributes to 
Family Support,” because in it has 
been assembled and summarized in 
popular form and with emphasis on 
the human aspects not only the ma- 
terial contained in the Manchester 
bulletin but all subsequent data on the 
subject collected by the Bureau. 

Some of the facts of interest con- 

‘tained therein have been drawn from 
a study representative of aqriginal re- 
search of another type. The Bureau 
sought and was extended the coopera- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
the Census to transcribe from the orig- 
inal 1920 censu. schedules information 
about the 38,377 adult women wage 

earners employed in four selected 

cities. This cooperation made it pos- 

sible for the Women’s Bureau to com- 

pile and present more accurate and 

detailed information in regard to age, 

marital status, and occupation of these 

women, the composition of their fam- 

-ilies, including ages of children, and ~ 
more extensive analyses of material of 

employed women than were published 

by the census. 

Also available in this report are 
facts concerning the number of women 
who did their work in the home or out- 
side the home, and for one city, Pas- 
saic, a first hand investigation was 
carried on in order to secure informa- 
tion in regard to the number of moth- 
ers who left young children in the care 
of adults while they were at work. 

N OREOVER, it was possible to show 
a what proportions the women 
workers constituted of the woman 
population in each of the four cities 
and the ratio of employed married 
women to all married women in each 
city. This study points the need of 
more specialized treatment of data 


% 


The present series deals with 


Peterson 
ureau, Department of Labor 


pertaining to women workers in the 
published volumes of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. For example, 
though the census has classified mar- 
ried women wage earners separately, 
revealing, for example, that there were 
in 1920 almost 2,000,000 of them gain- 
fully employed, it has grouped to- 
gether all other breadwinning women 
—the single, widowed, separated, de- 
serted, and divorced—thus making it 
impossible to ascertain how many 
breadwinners of each of these quite 
different classes there are in the coun- 
try at any time. 

Two other publications deserve par- 
ticular mention in this connection. The 
one—“Women Workers and Family 
Support”—though published by the 
Women’s Bureau was prepared by the 
students at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women in Industry and con- 
tains an analysis of facts furnished by 
the students concerning their own home 
responsibilities. The second, which is 
a study of two groups of Denver mar- 
ried women who applied to agencies 
for jobs, is an illustration of the type 
of investigation that can be made with 
profit by similar agencies in other 
communities, often with comparatively 
little change in the kind of record ordi- 
narily kept for handling their own 
business. That approximately nine- 
tenths of these married women were 
seeking work outside the home because 
of economic necessity is one of the 
significant facts revealed, 

* ca 

OF such vital importance is the ques- 
tion of women’s economic respon- 
sibilities to the family that it forms an 
integral part of almost all other out- 
standing problems pertaining to wage- 
earning women, somewhat in the rela- 
tion of warp to woof in woven fabric. 
In certain studies by the Bureau along 
specialized lines, such as women in cot- 
ton mills, domestic employment, agri- 
cultural pursuits, laundries, and can- 
neries, or in studies of special groups 
of women like the Negro and foreign- 
born wage earners, or in the report on 
the breadwinning activities of women 
in coal-miners’ families, an inevitable 
feature of the discussion in each case 
is the analysis of the family status 
and the home responsibilities of the 
women workers, 

Another phase of this subject that 
is constantly stressed throughgqut most 
of the Women’s Bureau bulletins is the 
double role enacted by so many wo- 
men who must serve as wage earners 
as well as homemakers, or with the 
addition of motherhood the triple bur- 
den that falls on many. All who read 
the Bureau literature can not fail to 
be impressed with the constantly re- 
curring fact that it is the women wage 
earners who are responsible for the 
household duties, the upkeep of the 
home, the care of children, and the 
ministrations to the sick, activities that 
are perforce engaged in before and 
as well as home makers, or with the 
after the hours devoted to breadwin- 
ning enterprises, 

Another point definitely stressed by 
the Bureau is that since in our pre- 
vailing economic and industrial order 
women seem inextricably caught for 
the present in this difficult situation, 
it is imperative to safeguard their in- 
terests by certain possible measures in 
the form of a fair wage, a short work- 
day, and healthful conditions of work. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 15, Laura A. Thoypson, Librarian, De- 


partment .of Labor, discusses 
books and pamphlets. 
Copyright’ 1939 by The United Sta 


functions of the Library of the Department and its 


tes Dally Publishing Corporation 


will make unnecessary the waiting 
| around court for cases to be reached.” 
The report expiains that the calendar | 
of the Cleveland court is in charge of | 
the chief justice, under whom an assign- 
ment commissioner and assistants per- 
form the calendar work, Six days before 
the opening of each term, a list of ail 
pending cases is published. During the 
next few days a lawyer may obtain a 
| postponement by consent merely of the 
other party. Three days before the open- 
ing of court, a list of the first 75 or 
;100 jury cases and:a smaller list of 
equity cases is published in the order of 
| trial or hearing, the report explains. 
| After the publication of these lists, a 
case may be taken out of its regular or- 


} 


| charges is expected to be brought about 


as a result of this new policy, Gen. 
Myers stated, but no established figure is 
being considered in the effort to bring 
down the size of the Corps. The au- 
thorized strength of the forces is 18,000 
enlisted men, he pointed out, and the 
figure for Oct. 11 was 18,141. 

The economies which are being put 
into effect, Gen. Myers declared, will 
result in approximate savings of $345,- 
173 in general expenses, of $2,507 in 
expenses for civilian personnel; and of 
$571,000 in pay of retired officers, men 
on active and retired lists, and trans- 
portation expenses. The total esti- 
mated economy, he said, is $918,680 un- 





der and postponed only under exceptional 
circumstances. 

To avoid the necessity of attorneys 
waiting for their cases to be called, a 
system of advising attorneys by tele- 
phone is employed, it is stated. On the 
day preceding that upon which it is con- 
templated a case will be called, the at- 
torneys are advised. They are then fur- 
|ther advised on the day of trial just be- 
fore their case is to be called, thus en- 
jabling them, litigants and witnesses ‘to 
{remain in the offices of attorneys and 
avoid waiting in the court room. 

In 1918 the chief justice of the Cleve- 
land court estimated, according to the 
report, that the system effected a sav- 
jing from 1923 to 1927 of $1,039,833. In 
jaddition, based on the average cost per 
|case, a further saving of $125,952 was 
jeffected in the amount paid to trial | 
| jurors. 
| “The juries are drawn in the assign- | 
ment commissioner’s office by that offi- | 
cial,” the report explains, “and, after the 
drawing, one of his staff conducts 11 
| jurymen and seven jurywomen from the 
|central jury rooms to the disgnated court 
room, so that they arrive there about the 
'time the court is ready for a new case.” 

The following results of the use of the 
|system are listed in the report of the 
| commit€ee: 

“(1) Increase the efficiency of the court 
| by relieving the judges of calendar work | 
and abolishing all calendar calls. | 

“(2) Reduce the work required of law- 
yers to bring cases to trial. 

“(3) Decrease substantially the ex- 
pense of trying cases. 
| (4) Enable the bar at any hour of the 
business day to obtain authentic, up-to- 
the-minute information as to the prog- 
ress og cases on trial, from the court’s 
offices by telephone. 
_ “(5) Convenience the public eliminat- | 
ing the necessity of litigants and wit- 
nesses attending court except when the 
case in which they are involved is actu- 
jally called for trial.” 





| 


| alate the 
Rest Improves Output | 


Of Women Workers 





Federal Bureau Tells Results of 
Regular Pauses | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
erally in the improvement in quality and | 
‘quantity of output in spite of the de-| 
crease in the actual time worked. | 
Further information presented by the | 
Bureau follows: 
A recent, thorough, and interesting | 
study of rest pauses has been made at 
the Hawthorne Works of the Western 
Electric Company, Chicago. With the! 
rest period extended to approximately 
5,000 employes by February, 1930, data 
revealed an increase in production. 
: The experience of a New England tex- | 
tile mill disclosed that after instituting 
rest periods there was a 20 per cent in- 
crease in production. It was found that 
In some cases the rest pause partially 
,Solved the problem of industrial fatigue 
and reduced tardiness, absenteeism, and 
the distraction of eating during employ- 
ment or of visiting rest rooms. 
Provisions were made during the rest 
| periods, for muscular relaxation, smok- 
ing, eating, and resting. Rests were 
arranged according to the work, for ex- 
jample that involving a 5-hour run was 
divided as follows: two hours of work 


|the current fiscal year, Gen. Myers said. 


;most delicious of them all, our American 


|disease so that those trees which SUI | them to be useful, but failing to pro- 


|matic machinery, regular rest periods! 


|regular habits 


~ ber, the first coming in the morning 


der present arrangements. 





Recruiting stations closed on Oct. 3 
are located at Denver, Colo., St. Paul, 
Minn., Seattle, Wash., and Dallas, Tex., 
the Corps said. Other stations in the 
Middle and Far West may be added to 
this list, it was pointed out. The four 
stations closed are supplemented by 
several substations which are discon- 
tinued under these orders. 

Reenlistments must be made within 
three months, under the new policy af- 


We need to adopt a definite principle 
and to mould our legislation in con- 
formity with it. 

The meetings of this association bring 
together a body of men with practical 
experience in the management of penal 
institutions. You are here not merely to 
exchange experiences in administration 
and to discuss methods of discipline, but 
you, who so constantly are dealing witi 
those who have been caught in the meshes 
of the judicial mill, have unusual oppor- 
tunities to form reliable opinions as to 
the whole question of dealing with of- 
fenders and to help to mould public opin- 
ion on those subjects. 

The true criterion of penal laws and 
their administration seems to me to be 
How can society best be protected against 
crime? In this country we seek to com- 
pel obedience to law by punishment, of 
which, generally speaking, there are three 
kinds, viz., death, imprisonment, fines. 
Imprisonment is mitigated by suspended 
sentence, or probation, and by discharge 
on parole after serving only part of the 
stipulated sentence. In England, and in 
Canada, flogging by birch or by “the 
cat” also is inflicted. 


I know of only one State—Delaware 


fecting new enlistments, it was disclosed.|——in the United States where the whip 


Not only will a net reduction in personnel | is used. 


result from this move, it was explained, 
but expense of maintaining recruiting 
stations and of providing mileage pay 
will be saved. e 
Transportation is an item in the gen- 
eral expenses of the Corps which will 
provide serious difficulty in cutting, Gen. 
Myers asserted. Crowded conditions on 
Army transports has caused the Marine 
Corps to rely almost entirely on three 
Navy transports, the “Kittery,” “Chau- 
mont,” and “Henderson,” which are in 
great demand, he explained. With forces 
in China and Nicaragua, Gen. Myers 
stated, the problem of transportation is 
at this time particularly acute. 
Enlistments usually are heaviest dur- 
ing the Winter, the assistant to the Com- 
mandant remarked, and consequently the 
number of expirations expected in the; 
next few months probably will bring 
about a steady reduction in personnel. 
There is no way of estimating, however, 
the size of the Corps at the conclusion of 


Gradual decreases must be brought about, 
even though no definite figure has been 
arrived at, he stated. 


Immune Chestnut Trees 
When future generations harvest 
chestnuts they may gather much larger 





nuts, for several varieties of chestnuts 
that bear large nuts have been imported 
from Japan by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for experimental 
planting in the Appalachians. But the 
chestnut, is nearing extinction from the 
ravages of chestnut blight. For cen- 
turies the Chinese and Japanese chest- 
nuts have grown in the presence of this 


vived are more or less immune to it. | 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | 


have become very significant. Inter- 
vals of rest have proved highly valu-| 
able in heavy work, and in work requir- 
ing constant standing and sitting. 

This same organization in its study 
pointed out that rest periods introduce 
among the employes. 
Time is saved by eliminating irregular 
pauses and discipline is improved. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board further found that while rest! 
pauses as a rule are from 5 to 15 min- 
utes in length, and usually two in num- 


ahd the latter in the afternoon, the most 
common arrangement provides for the} 
10-minute period. 7 

Rest periods, highly valuable in par- 
tially removing fatigue, merely supple- 
ment the more fundamental means for 
its prevention which are involved in suit- 
able working conditions such as proper| 
lighting, heating, ventilation, labor say- 
ing machinery and similar devices, adapi- | 
|ing the plant equipment to the worker.! 

. Great Britain, the Industrial Fa-! 
tigue Research Board called attention to 
increased output and improved quality 
of product following the introduction of 
rest pauses. However, attention is also 





followed by 10 minutes rest; the next 
two and one-half hours of work followed 
by a 10 minute rest, and one hour work, 
and a 10-minute pause. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board pointed out that rest periods may 
| be advantageous for both men and wo- 
|;men in some occupations, while un- 
|necessary for both in others. Where 
work is repetitive in character, highly 
standardized, and associated with auto- 


called to the lack of unanimity in the 
|results obtained from rest pauses, due 
'to unscientific methods of procedure} 
,adopted, A 10-minute pause is regarded 
| by this research agency as superior to 
'a 15-minute pause. mie 

A study of the situation in the United) 
States by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board shows that many planws 
lof the 6,083 companies surveyed have} 
|introduced rest periods. 





« 
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A careful inquiry into the re- 
sults of flogging as a punishment for 
certain offenses and a prevention of 
further wrong doing, may well be made 
to determine the desirability of em- 
ploying it in the war against banditry 
and racketeers. As a _ deterrent to 
others, flogging would seem a priori to 
present great advantages, but it would 
be unsafe to assume that as a fact 
without inquiring into the .subsequent 
career of the flogged offenders as well 
as into the general effect upon the 
volume of crimes of the character thus 
punished. The use of the indeterminate 
sentence, the value of probation and 
parole, both separately and as incidental 
to the indeterminate sentence, are sub- 
jects which have greatly occupied the 
attention of students of penology. 

The Congress of the United States, 
as well as legislatures in many of the 
States have given legislative sanction 
to these methods while in but few in- 
stances making adequate appropriations 
for carrying out the system. In this 
manner they have made a mockery of 
their own laws. Merely to liberate an 
offender on probation or parole, with- 
out efficient supervision over his con- 
duct, is worthless as a _ reformatory 
measure. Many examples of the crimes 
committed by offenders on probation or 
parole, indicate that without proper 
supervision, the system had better be 
wholly abandoned. 

If similar studies to those made by 
Dr. and Mrs. Gluck, to which I have re- 
ferred, were made of probationers and 


|parolees of other penal institutions, we 


should have a volume of material which 
would afford some intelligent basis for 
dealing with probation and parole, in- 
stead of limping along with them in an 
imperfect, inadequate way, assuming 


vide the means of actually making them 
so. In the case of certain hardened, 
habitual or degenerate offenders, the pro- 
tection of society properly requires them, 
to be kept in custody. ; 
Finally, there are certain conclusions 
that would seem to be beyond contro- 
versy. Among them are (1) that our 
prisons and other institutions where men 
and women are restrained of their lib- 
erty, as a punishment for crime, should 
furnish decent sanitary conditions for 
their inmates; (2) that there should be 
adequate protection of individuals from 
contamination by direct contact with the 
depraved; and (3) that occupation should 
be furnished to all, as idleness is the 
prolific mother of evil. ’ 
It is a travesty on justice that the 
State should subject an offender against 
its laws to treatment which not only 
does not afford encouragement to re- 
formation, but almost certainly subjects 
him to such contamination as to com- 
plete his moral downfall beyond remedy. 


* 


|These are some of the thoughts that 


arise in considering the functions and 
the opportunities afforded to this as- 
sociation at its annual meeting. You 
have an unusual opportunity for useful- 
ness. Public opinion on the subject of 


crime and its punishment is aroused as 


it has not been for a long time. 

This association, speaking with tle au- 
thority which the wide experience of its 
members gives it, may lead public opin- 
ion to advocate and compel substantial 


,and useful reforms in the conduct of our 


penal system, I am confident that the 
result of your deliberations will prove a 
valuable contribution to the solution of 
one of the most vital problems of our 
State and natinal ‘ife. y 
‘ 
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‘Fewer Arrests Made in September 
For Violation of Prohibition Law 


Number ‘Taken Into Custody Lower Than for 
Either of Two Preceding Months, Director 
Of Prohibition Announces 


% 








land a fine of $4,000 for one o*% the de- 
fendants. Sentence has not been pro- 
{nounced for the second defendant and 
|the third is at present serving a 20-year 
|sentence on a manslaughter charge in 
the State penitentiary. 

| In Chicago a search warrant was 
served by agents at a place on West 
|Lake Street, which was reported to be 
|the most notorious in the city as a hang- 
jout for certain local officers who were 
alleged to be protecting violators in the 


| was made $1,525.45 in cash was held for 
jproper identification but mo one ad- 
| mitted ownership. However, two prison- 
Continued from Page 1.] \ers were arrested, one who had sold 
oe f i ; \liquor to the agents and the other one 
as stated above. Ht is expected that the; jury and all received sentences and{apparently in charge of the business. 
remaining defendants, eight in number, | fines. The Harmonie Club is one of the | 
will either surrender or be taken into{ oldest and most aristocratic clubs in| 
custody within a short time. |the city of aan and gee her for 
The arrests made in this district in|@ Previous violation of the ational 
Slats thins rewelttng from raids the lest | non Act was, just lifted about 
month, include the owners, proprietors | three months ago. 
and lessees of property where ee 
y venue, : e 
nd agate ts aaa was |of two years at the Atlanta penitentiary!Act of 1922. 


seized na cellar and on the second floor | 





Seventeen Indictments 
In Indianapolis 


| District 7.—Special agents report in- 
dictment in Indianapolis, Ind., of 17 de- 


These defendants were 


City of Chicago. At the time the seizure| 


|members of a syndicate of individuals 
from Indianapolis and Detroit. An air- 
plane was seized in the development of | 
this case. 

The Hub Cigar Store in South Bend, 
Ind., which was located close to the in- 
tersection of two of the city’s busiest 
streets, was raided and resulted in the 
capture of ‘three men who have long 
beer persistent violators of the National | 
Prohibition Act. It is expected that the 
case will result in padlocking a valuable 
business block and the confiscation of 
the large amount of liquor will make 
conviction a certainty. 


More Than 90 Indictments 


Returned in Wisconsin 
Several raids were conducted in Go- 


balance for possession, sale, 
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were for nuisance and possession and the 
and nui- 
sance or an additional fourth count of 
manufacture or transportation. This is 
a direct reversal of the policy followed 
during the March session, as indictments 
were returned in vases which would have 
resulted in “No Bills” at that time. A 
noticeable improvement has been made 
in the speed with which cases are car- 
ried to a conclusion. For instance, an 
amusement park located near Appleton 
was padlocked within 10 days after the 
raid and seizure. The application for 
injunction and padlock covers the entire 
building, including the dining room, dance 
floor ad barroom. 

Western Wisconsin reports coopera- 
tion of city authorities which resulted in 
arrests and prosecution of eight defend- 


oe violation of the national prohibition 
laws. 
South Dakota reports notable 


achievement during the month, in the 
imposing of the five-year penitentiary 
sentence in the case of a defendant who 
has been a notorious moonshiner for 
many years. This is the first time in 
South Dakota a prohibition law violator 
has been given a five-year penitentiary 
sentence. At the same time the Federal | 
court at_ Deadwood disposed of 60 liquor| 
cases, of which 54 were pleas of guilty, 
6 trials and convictions, and 12 peniten- 
tiary sentences, 

The State of Nebraska reports coop- 
eration of State officials im the seizure} 
of 21 stills and one plant designed for 
the manufacture of alcohol. 
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in St. Paul. One of the other arrests 
was that of a notorious hoodlum 3 ; 
had surrounded himself with thugs ay 
gunmen and was generally conceded to 
have intimidated most-of the smaller 
bootleggers into buying their liquor 
from him. This arrest is considered spe- 
cially important on account of the gang- 
ster connection, é 

District 11—A notable seizure in 
Northern California was that of,a dis- 
tillery, 500 gallons of spirits, 160 sacks 
of sugar and two automobiles. Coop- 
eration of the local police officers is also 
reported in San Francisco. 

District 12.—Special agents report 
the indictment of 36 persons in Portland 
Oreg., on charges of conspiracy returned 
during September. This case relates to 


|the operation of numerous distiileries m 









The termination wf the Canton, Ohio, fendants in a conspiracy to violate the| 
;conspiracy case resulted in a sentence|National Prohibition Act and the Tariff | 





Several Arrests 


Reported in Minnesota 


; In Minnesota several arrests have been | 
|made of notorious violators of the prohi-| 
bition law. One, a dentist, has a long)in a buttermilk factory. The moon- . 
|history as a smuggler and it is believed’ shine still and the buttermilk still were 
that his arrest has broken up the prin-|on the same platform and jointly op- 
cipal supply of smuggled and cut whisky| erated to throw off suspicion. 


shen, Ind., and seven arrests were made. 
The Goshen Gun Club was one of the 
places raided. This club includes in its| 
|membership many prominent people, and 
ithe case will probably involve several | 
defendants on a conspiracy charge. 

In eastern Wisconsin during the Sep-| 
tember session of the grand jury 92 in- 
dictments were returned, 2 of which 


10 counties in the State of Oregon and 
; three counties in the State of Washing- 
ton, all operated by one syndicate. 

In western Washington an _ unusual 
case involved the seizure of a distillery 











ants. There is no State prohibition law 
in this State. 

District 8.—Two defendants in a con- 
spiracy case in North Dakota were con- 
victed and sentenced to five years in the 
Federal penitentiary and to pay fines to- 
taling $7,500. ‘These are the heaviest'| 
sentences ever imposed in North Dakota; 

















a cutting plant with approximately 160 
gallons of spirits. Special agents seized | 
three radio stations in connection with | 
the investigation of smuggling on the) 
Atlantic coast. The equipment was ap-| 
praised at $50,000. In Utica, N. Y., an 
alcohol plant located in a broom factory 
was seized, including five stills, 40,000 | 
gallons corn sugar mash and 2,000 gal-| 
lons alcohol. | 
District 3—In Erie, Pa., indictments 
were returned in a conspiracy case in- 
volving the proprietor of a sheet metal 
works, which had been making stills for} 
illicit distillers. Two of the conspira- | 
tors testified for the Government at the} 
trial and convictions were obtained 
against the owner of the stills, “‘an old 
and persistent offender” and the still| 
manufacturer. This is believed to be} 
the first case in this district in which 
the still manufacturer has been con- 
gp rected with the operator. 
Four Freight Cars Taken 
Four freight cars were seized during 
the month, one containing 2,000 gallons 
of pure grain alcohol and the others 
302 32-gallon barrels of high test beer. 
The Rising Sun Brewery at Elizabeth, 
N. J., was seized by Federal agents 
after an encounter with armed gang- 
sters. The brewry is a very large plant 
and is equipped and designed for the 
manufacture. of liquor. A large quan- 
tity of legal beer was seized. Pro- 
hibition Agent John G. Finiello was 
killed by gangsters in this encounter. 
This district also reports the seizure 
of the Peter Breidt Brewery at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. This plant covers two city 
blocks. Two hundred thousand gallons 
of beer with nine trucks were seized and 
nine prisoners were taken. The Phillips- 
burg Brewery at Phillipsburg, Pa., de- 
signed for the manufacture of high-test | 
beer, was also seized. Both the Phillips-| 


Says 


) 


burg Brewery and the Peter Breidt} a 
Brewery were operatidg without a| Chairman of the Board 
permit. 


District 4—An 800-gallon distillery in| 
full operation was seized near High! 
Point, N. C. Three operators were ar-| 
rested. Fifteen days later the case was 
tried in United States District Court 
at Greensboro, N. C., and the defend- 
ants were given three years each in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

District 5—Seizures were made in| 
the vicinity of Panacea, Fla., and seven} 
men arrested, two of whom are the! 
largest liquor dealers in that part of| 
the country. These men are charged! 
with conspiracy to violate the internal 
revenue laws, customs laws and National | 
Prohibition Act. The two largest! 
operators are held under $10,000 bonds! 
as the case is still under investigation. | 

District 6.—Special agents report the 
indictment of 16 defendants at Green- 
ville, Tenn., in a conspiracy to violate 
the National Prohibition Act by the 
sale of Jamaica ginger for beverage 
purposes. This indictment includes 
manufacturers of this product in the 
eastern part of the United States 
as well as wholesalers and distributors 
in the east and midwest in addition to 
retailers in Tennessee. 

In Kentucky, the Prohibition Bureau 
aided by the local police department ap- 
prehended members of a gigantic hi- 
jacking ring with headquarters on the! 


* 


a billion dollars worth of activity 


& 





Ohio River opposite Louisville. The ‘ x f 
operations of this ring extended clear evidence ‘is your use of the Ultra Violet 
throughout Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois 

and Ohio. A notorious gangster and 


Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY 


tobaccos.” 


gunman for whom a nation-wide search 
was instituted a short time ago was one 
of the chief lieutenants of this organi- 
zation. Since his apprehension he has 
been charged with numerous crimes. | 

In western Kentucky a two months 
investigation ihto the activities of al 
liquor ring has been completed. The 
Federal grand jury returned indictments 
charging conspiracy to violate the Na-| 
tional Prohibition Act against three 
county police officers, one constable and 
eight others, including a notorious ex-| 
convict, former head of a huge Italian 
liquor ring. 

Eleven men were arrested when the| 
premises of the Harmonie Club in| 
Cleveland, Ohio, were raided. Four of | 
the men were indicted by the grand} 





| 
Extinction of Dinosaurs | ; / 


By Small Animals Doubted 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
dinosaur. roamed all over the area which 
is now the Americas, as proven by the 
finding of fragments of skeletons at 
widely distributed points throughout the | 
@ountry. It is hoped that further exca- | 
vation at the same point in Montana wal 
disclose eggs intact. 

The rarity of these relics of prehistoric | 
days is attributable to the necessity of 
the existence of certain conditions con- | 
ducive to their preservation. | 

At the time when these mammals ex- 

| 


? 





isted, from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 
years ago, the area which is now Amer- 
ica was a vast level swamp, which con- 
dition afforded the type of environment 
necessary to their existence. Gradually, 
as the continent of North America was 
formed, and the two mountain systems 
were raised, forming the Mississippi 
basin, and as the Mississippi River began 
to flow and drain off the marshy lands, 
the type of surroundings necessary to 
his existence was destroyed, and there 
was nothing left for him to do but die. 

Though it was generally accepted by 
scientists before the discovery of the eggs 
in Mongolia that the dinosaur reproduced 
by laying eggs, the Mongolian discovery 
was the first to furnish definite proof for 
the theory. The Mongolian expedition 
discovered nests of the eggs, aS Many as 
12 being found in one nest, arranged in 
two concentric circles with the eggs 
standing approximately on end. The 
largest egg found in this discovery was 
nine inches long. 

Since the discovery of eggs in Mon- 
golia, the Smithsonian Institution has re- 
ceived a number of fragments supposed 
by their finders to be dinosaur eggs, but 
study has usually shown them to be 

The Princeton expedi- 


something else © 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs, 
2" find, however, is probably authentic. 





Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The 
American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. L. J. 
review the reports of the distinguished men who have witnessed 
LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The following is the 
statement of Mr. Horowitz: 


‘CLEAR 
EVIDENCE 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc. 


Builders of the mew Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the 
Woolworth Building, the Paramount Building, the 
Equitable Building, New York; the General Motors 
Building in Detroit; the Palmer House in Chicago. 


“When modern enterprise joins hands with 
sure-footed experience, success becomes a cer 
tainty. The fusion of these two important 
factors has given Thompson-Starrett over 


years. It is interesting to note the application 
of this same principle in your business. Its 
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LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop=-THEN= 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so 
TOASTING removes harmful irritants that cause throat irri- 
tation and coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have 
stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! Everyone knows that 
sunshine mellows — that’s why TOASTING includes the use 
of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


, 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— against irritation — against cough 




















TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday ewening over N.B.C. networks, 













Review of 45 Cases Provided for | 
In Petitions Granted by Tribunal 


‘ | 
o Opinions Handed Down at Session; Four 


Suits Disposed of Without Opinion; Further 
Consideration Refused for 135 Cases 





At its session on Oct. 13, the second | pany, appellant, v. W. D. Gillis, as At-| 
of the new term, the Supreme Court of |torney General of the State of Idaho. | 
the United States agreed by granting | Appeal from the District Court of the) 
petitions for writs of certiorari to re- | United States for the District of Idaho. | 
View 45 cases which had been presented | Per curiam: On consideration of the; 
to the court. It refused to review 135 stipulation of the parties filed in this! 
cases, by denying petitions for writs of cause on the sixth day of October, 1930, 
certiorari therein. setting forth the opinion and judgment of 
_No opinions were handed down by the | the Supreme Court of the State of Idaho 
court since it has no cases under advise- | ;endered July 31, 1930, in the case en-| 
ment before it which have been finally titled in that court “Utah Mortgage 
argued. But the court disposed of four | |,oan Corporation v. W. D. Gillis.” 
other cases without opinion. It is ordered that the judgment entered | 
The clerk of the court, on behalf of sept, 19, 1929, in this cause by the spe- 
counsel, submitted statements of juris- | cially constituted District Court of the 
diction in 32 appeal cases, and also peti-' United States for the District of Idaho 
tions for writs of certiorari in 19 cases. be, and the same is hereby, reversed, and 
Thirteen attorneys were admitted to | the cause is remanded to that court with | 


practice. directions to dismiss the bill of com- 
The full text of the Journal for Oct. plaint on the ground set forth in the 

13 follows: Chief Justice, Mr. Jee- stipulation of the parties herein. 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus No. 27. New World Life Insurance 


tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Syther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice) 
Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

F. Cadmus Damrell, of Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph Rossman, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Noah S. Amstutz, of Vai- | 


Company, appellant, v. W. D. Gillis, as 
Attorney General of the State of Idaho. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Idaho 
Per curiam: On consideration of the 
en - P pr filed in this | 
paraiso, Ind; David Eustice Henderson, | satin ink Gellemaal aa Sa 
of Kansas City, Kans.; W illiam E. 0’Con-| Court of the State of Idaho rendered 
nell, of Washington, D. C.; Irving Morris! July 31, 1930, in the ease entitled in that 


Engel, of New York City; Maxwell W.) court “Utah Mortgage Loan Corporation 
v. W. D. Gillis.” 


Wells, of Orlando, Fla.; Irving A. Jen- 
nings, of Phoenix, Ariz.; Thomas Mar- 
shall, of Chicago, Ill.; James Gillmore 
Leovy, of Los Angeles, Calif.; John W. 
Fisher, of Washington, D. C.; Guy M. 
Page, of Burlington, Vt., and Brice 
Claggett of Los Angeles, Calif., were ad-' 
mitted to practice. 


Chief Justice Announces 
Orders of Court 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the Court: 

No. 528, October Term, 1929. Broad 
River Power Company, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. State of South Carolina ex 
rel. John M. Daniel, Attorney General. 
The petition for a rehearing is granted 
and the case is assigned for reargument 
on Monday, Nov. 24, next. 

No. —. In re George F. Curtis. It 
having been shown to the Court that, 
George F. Curtis of Washington, Dis-' 
trict of Columbia, a member of the bar 
of this Court, has been disbarred from 
the practice of the law by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

And it appearing that by order of 
June 2, 1930, this Court suspended the 
said George F. Curtis from the practice 
of the law in this Court and directed 
that the Clerk of this Court send to the 
said Curtis“notice to show cause on or 
before Monday, Oct. 6, 1930, why he 
should not be disbarred from the prac- 
tice of the law in this Court; and it 
ee wees oer = Oe on | per Co., No. 43. 

une 4, , did send to the said Cur-| The ordeP of this 
tis the notice to show cause and certified | 1930, advancing the ann hee = 
copy of the order of June 2, 1930; | Iron Co. v. The United States, No. 113 

And the return day of said notice to| for hearing immediately following aun 
show cause having passed and the said) No, 43 is amended, and case No. 115 is 
Curtis having failed to make any re-| assigned for hearing immediately follow. 
turn or answer to said notice to show! ing case No, 56. 
cause, .,| _No. 281. vi issi 

It is now here ordered that the said| of Internal aig Ahannanygang eo 
George F. Curtis be, and he is hereby, | cago Railway Equipment Company. The! 
disbarred, and that his name be stricken | motion to advance this case ap ef 
from the roll of attorneys admitted to! and the case is assigned for sratiionnn tes 
practice in this Court. mediately following No. 23, Charles H.| 


Motions in Original 


Petitions Acted On 
No, —, Original. 
zona, complainant, v. The State of Cali- | tion to advance this case is granted. 
fornia et‘al. The motion for leave to file | and the case is advanced and assigned | 
the bill of complaint herein is granted {for hearing immediately following No 
and process is ordered to issue returnable | 231. Burnet, Commissioner i 
on Monday, Jan. 5, 1931. Revenue, 
No. —, Original. The State of Wyom- | Co. 
ing v. The State of Colorado. The motion No. 115. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
for leave to file the bill of complaint | Company, petitioner, v. David Burnet 
herein is granted and process is ordered | Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
to issue returnable on Monday, Jan. 5,| motion to advance this case is granted 
1931. and the case is advanced and assignea| 
No. 3. Original. The State of Ver-| for hearing immediately following No. |! 
mont, complainant, v. The State of New| 69, Aiken, administratrix, v. Burnet, | 
Hampshire. The motion for leave to| Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | 
file a stipulation to amend the answer _ No. 210. American Bond & Mortgage | 
is granted. Company and Trianon, Inc., vy. The| 
No. 3. Original. The State of Ver-| United States of America. The motion 
mont, complainant, v. The State of New) to advance this case is granted and the) 
Hampshire. The motion of the Com-);case is advanced and assigned for hear-| 
missioners for leave to file the tran-|ing immediately following No. | 
script of proceedings together with the | White v. Johnson. 
exhibits before the Commissioners in| No. 464, Railroad Commissioner 
this cause is granted and such tran-| Wisconsin, et al., appellants, vy. W. G. 
script, with exhibits, is ordered to be; Maxey, as Receiver of the Washburn 
filed. Water Works Company et al. The mo- 
The motion of the complainant for | tion to advance this case is granted and 
an order directing the defendant to file| the case is advanced and assigned for 
its transcript of proceedings and testi-| hearing on Monday, Novy. 24, next. 
mony and all of its exhibits is granted,; No. 78. Marshall L. Mott, petitioner 
and the defendant is ordered to file the; v. The United States of America. The 
same on or before Nov. 1, 1930. motion to advance this case is granted 


leaped Sept. 19, 1929, in this cause by 
the specially constituted District Court | 
of the United States for the District of | 
Idaho be, and the same is hereby, re- 
versed, and the cause is remanded to 
| that court with ‘directions to dismiss the 
bill of complaint on the ground set forth 
in the stipulation of the parties herein. 


Cases Specially Advanced 


And Assigned for Hearing 

No. 111. Go-Bart Importing Co. et al., 
petitioners, v. The United States of 
America. The motion to advance this 
case is granted and the case assigned 


after the case heretofore assigned for 
that day. 

No. 378. Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) et al., appellants, vy. The United 
States of America. The motion to ad- 
vance this case is granted and the case 
— for hearing on Monday, Jan. 12, 

31. 

No. 56. The United States, petitioner, 
v. Swift and Company; and 

No. 113. The Pottstown Iron Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. 
The motion to advance the case of United 
States v. Swift & Company, No. 56, is 
granted, and the case is advanced and as- 
| signed for hearing immediately following 
the case of United States v. Iron Cap Cop- 


\ | 


oe» 


of 


No. 5. Original. The State of Ver- and the case is advanced and assigned 
mont, complainant, v. The State of New/for argument immediately following 
Hampshire. The motion for the ap-;No. 21. United States y. Equitable 


pointment of a special master in this | Trust Co. et al. 
case is granted; and Edmund F. Trabuc, No, 112. The United States of America 
Esquire, of Louisville, State of Kentucky, |v. Edward Benz. It is ordered that this 
is appointed special master in this cause.| case be, and it is hereby, advanced and 
The master is directed to make cpecial| assigned for hearing on Monday, Nov. 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, | 24 next, after the case heretofore as- 
and to submit the same to this court’ signed for that day. 
with all convenient speed, together with : We 
his recommendations for a decree; he Disposition Is Made of 
shall accord to the _Pparties a full hear- Miscellaneous Motions | 
ing on all questions in the cause, whether : : : | 
of fact or of law, and shall base his No, 5. The Indian Motocycle Com- 
findings and recommendations on the | pany v. The United States of America. 
entire record as heretofore made and! The motion to amend the certificate in 
this day ordered to be filed in this court.! this case is granted. 
The findings, conclusions, and recommen-|_ No. 9. Frane-Stromenger & Cowan, 
dations of the special master shall be | Inc., petitioner, v. Bare Forchheimer, do- 
subject to consideration, revision, or ap-|ing business under the name and style 
proval by the court. of B. Forchheimer & Company, et al. On| 
No. 12, Original. The State of Con-' writ of certiorari to the United States 
necticut, complainant, vy. The Common-| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
wealth of Massachusetts. It is ordered Circuit. Per curiam: The motion of Bach- 
that this cause be, and it is hereby, set rach Co. Inc., Hut Neckwear Co., Me- 
for hearing on Monday, Jan. 5, 1931, on | Currach Organization, Inc., I, Isaac & 
the complainant’s exceptions to the re- Co., and Kramer-Brandies, Inc., for leave 
port of the special master. The parties | to intervene in this court as parties re- 
are directed to file an apetrast of the | spondent in this cause is denied, 
evidence in this case on 6r before Nov. The motion of petitioner to dismiss 
15, 1930, and briefs for each party are | the writ of certiorari is granted. 
directed to be filed on or before Dec. 1. No. 545, October term, 1928, Stand-| 
1930. Reply briefs, if any, may be filed’ ard Oil Company et al., petitioners, v.! 
on or before Dec. 15, 1930. | City of Marysville et al. The motion 
No. 8. Original. The State of Louisi- | for an order interpreting the decision of | 
ana, complainant, v. The State of Mis- 


this. court is denied. ' 
sissippi. The exceptions to the report 


| . No, 63, Abie State Bank, appellant, v.| 
of the Special Master are ordered filed | Arthur J, Weaver, as Governor, ete., 
and the case is assigned for hearing on | ¢t al. On suggestions of diminution 
Monday, January 5th next. It is or- | °f the record the motions for writs of| 


dered. that brief for the defendant shall | ©¢ttiorari are granted, _ | petitioners, v. The United States of} 

be filed three weeks prior to the date of | ,; No. om One mond H. Moore, peti. America; ; : 

argument and that of. the complainant ioner, Vv. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; No, 142. Hilary Halbert, a minor, ete,, 

one week prior to that date omapeny, a mation for the consid-| petitioner, v. The United States of 
, eration o e petition on the printed| America; 

No. 26, Vermont Loan & Trust Com- | records as filed is granted. | No. 143. Vernon Sidney Halbert, a 


etna 


, L ( of Internal qeady incurred herein shall be paid by the 
v. Chicago Railway Equipment | clerk, as provided in the order of Oct. 29, 
1926. 











No. 137. Joseph B. Straton, et al., v. 
Andy New Jr., Trustee.etc. The motion 
to bring up the entire record and cause 
is denied. 

No. 67, The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, -petitioner, v. Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, et al. On writ of 


District of Columbia. Per curiam: Th 
motion of respondents to dismiss the writ 
of certiorari in this case is granted. The 
writ is dismissed; the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia is revetsed, and the case 1s re- 
manded to the Supreme Court of the 


District of Columbia with directions to | 
| set aside its order for the issuance of a} 


peremptory writ of nandamus and to dis- 
miss the petition-for writ of mandamus. 

No. 133. Fred J. Elser, as special ad- 
ministrator etc., petitioner, v. Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation. T t 
spondent to dismiss is denied. 

No. —, Original. Ex parte: Adele T. 
Salisbury, petitioner. r 
leave to file petition for a writ of man-| 
damus and the motion for leave to pro-| 
ceed further herein in forma pauperis’ 
are severally denied. 

No. 187. Peter -Manke, petitioner, V-| 
The United States of America. On mie 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Ninth Circuit. Per curiam: The motion) 
for leave to proceed further herein in) 
forma pauperis is denied forthe reason | 
that the court, upon examination of the} 
unprinted record herein submitted, finds | 
that there is no ground upon which a) 
writ of certiorar: should be issued. The | 
petition for writ of certiorari 1s there- | 
fore also denied. The costs already in-| 
curred herein shall be paid by the clerk} 
as provided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. | 


No. 190. H. Ely Goldsmith, petitioner, | 
The United States of America. On| 
tition for writ of certiorari to the | 
States Circuit Court of Apeals| 
Per curiam: The! 


roceed further | 


V.! 


Vv. 
pe 
United 
for the Second Circuit. 
motion for leave to 


It is ordered that the judgment en-| herein in forma pauperis is denied, for| gcheide Anstalt vorm. 


the reason that the court, upon exam-) 
ination of the unprinted record herein! 
submitted, finds that there is no ground 
upon which a writ of certiorari should | 
be issued. The petition for writ of cer-| 
tiorari therefore also denied. The costs 
already incurred herein shall be paid 
by the clerk as provided in the order 
of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 220. Joseph S, Kalasanckas, peti- 
tioner, v. Frank T. Hines, Director of, 
the United State’ Veterans’ Bureau. On 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Ap-| 
peals of the District of Columbia. Per) 
curiam: The motion for leave to pro-| 


for hearing on Monday, Noy. 24, next C¢ed further herein in forma pauperis| Vorm, Roessler, et al.; and 


is denied, for the reason that the court, ! 
upon examination of the unprinted rec- 
ord herein submitted, finds that there is) 
no ground upon which a writ of cer-| 
tiorari should be issued. The petition) 
for writ of certiorari is therefore also) 
denied. The costs already incurred} 
herein shall be paid by the clerk as pro- 
vided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 403. Ferigus Marceaux, petitioner, | 
v. Police Jury of Vermillion Parish. On! 
petition for writ of certiorari to the| 
Court of Appeal, First Circuit, State of| 
Louisiana. Per curiam: The motion for| 
leave to proceed further herein in forma 
patiperis is denied, for the reason that 
the Court, upon examination of the un-| 
printed record herein submitted, finds, 
that there is no ground upon which a 
writ of certiorari should be issued. The 
petition for writ of certiorari is there- 


as provided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. | 

No. 469. Joseph F. Fitzgerald and 
Mary A. Fitzgerald, petitioners, v. The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 
On petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit. Per curiam: The 
motion for leave to proceed further 





| 


_| Stange, petitiener, -v. The United States. herein in forma pauperis is denied, for} cago Railway Equipment Company. Pe- 
| No. 69, Annette Aiken, administratrix,| the reason that the Court, upon examina- | tition for writ of certiorari to the United | 
_ | ete., petitioner, v. David Burnet, Com-|tion of the unprinted record herein sub-| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the| 
The State of Ari-, missioner of Internal Revenue. The mo-|Mitted, finds that there is no ground upon} Seventh Circuit granted. | 


which a writ of certiorari should be is-| 
sued. The petition for writ_of certiorari) 
is therefore also denied. The costs al-| 


No. 125. Walter E. Carr, Director, | 
etc., petitioner, v. Mateo Zata. The peti-| 


tion for writ of certiorari in this case| ete 


is granted and the case is assigned for 


hearing immediately following case 
No. 92. 
No. 336. United States of America| 


ex rel. Costas Cateches, petitioner, v. 
Benjamin M. Day, Commissioneryof Im- 
migration. The petition for wrft of cer- 
tiorari in this case is granted and the| 
case is assigned for hearing immediately | 
following case No. 125. 

No. 278. Concordia Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, petitioner, v. School, 
District No. 98, etc.; 

No. 279. Royal Insurance Company, | 
Ltd., petitioner, v. School District No.| 
98, etc.; 

No, 280. National Fire Insurance Com- | 
pany, petitioner, vy. School District No. | 
98, etc.; and 

No. 281. Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, petitioner, v. School District No. | 
98, etc. The petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari in these cases is granted and the 
cases assigned for hearing on Monday, | 
Jan. 12 next, after the case heretofore | 
assigned for that day. 

No. 289. Dora Wenglinsky, petitioner, 
v. John L. Zurbrick, District Director | 
of Immigration et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit} 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. | 
Per curiam: The petition for a writ of| 
certiorari is granted. The judgment of| 
the circuit court of appeals is reversed | 
and the cause is remanded to the Unite 
States District Court for the Eastern! 








he motion of the re- | 


The motion for ns 


r | Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
*| fore also denied. The costs already in-) Circuit granted. 
curred herein shall bd paid by the clerk | 


minor, etc., petitioner, v. .The United 
States of America; 


No. 144. Sidney E. Halbert, a minor. | 


etc., petitioner, v. The United States of 
America; 

No. 145. Rose Peers Pickernoll, et al. 
| petitioners, v. The United S 


| certiorari to the Court of Appeals of _ | America; 


No. 146. Lulu M. Elliott et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 


|tioners, v. The United States of Amer- 
lie 


{ 
a; Ea 
No. 148. Dewey Barichio et al., peti- | 
, v. The United States of America; 
No. 149. Edna May Elliott et al., peti- 
| tioners, v. The United States of America; 
| No. 150. Chas. G. Elliott Jr. et al.,| 
| petitioners, v. The United States of 
America; uy 

No. 151. Agnes Rubens et al., peti-| 
tioners, v. The United Stztes of America; 

No. 152. Virginia Walkowsky et al., | 
| petitioners, v. The United States of} 
merica; be 
No. 153. Lizzie Rolfson et al., peti-| 
tioners, v. The United States of Amer-| 
ica; and | 

No. 154. Mary Frances Provoo et al., 
petitioners, v.. The United States of| 
America. Petition for writs of certio-| 


rari to the United States Circuit Court) 


| tioners 


of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit granted. | #5 


No. 155. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- | 
way Company, petitioner, v. H. E. Mar- | 
tin and W. H. Porter. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of-the State of Virginia granted. 

No. 176. Edward A. Pagel, as Admin- | 
istrator, etc., petitioner, v. Selma Hall- | 
bom. Petition for writ of certiorari to, 
the Supreme Court of the State of Min- 
nesota granted. 

No. 179. Farbwerke vormals Meister 
Lucius & Bruning et al.,. petitioners, -v. 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., et al.; 

No. 180. Farbwerke vormals Meister 
Lucius & Bruning, petitioner, v. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., et al.; 

No. 181. Deutsche Gold &: Silber 
Roesler, peti- 
tioner, v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., | 
et al.; 

No. 182. Badische-Anilin & Soda-Fab- 
rik, petitioner, v. E. I. du Pont de Ne-| 
mours & Co., et al.; 

No. 271. Walter C. Woods, as Treas- | 
urer etc., petitioner, v. The Chemical | 
toundation, Inc. et al.; 

No. 272. Howard Sutherland, as Alien 
Property Custodian, petitioner, v. Farb- 
werke vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, | 


et al.; 
No. 273. Howard Sutherland, as Alien 
Property Custodian, petitioner,  v. 


Duetsche Gold, and Silber Scheide Anstalt | 


274. Howard Sutherland, as Alien 
Property Custodian, petitioner, — v. 
Badische-Anilin & Soda-Fabrik, et al. 
Petitions for writs of certiorari to the, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Third Circuit granted. | 

No. 199. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Sam-| 
uel F. Houston. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court granted. | 

No. 202. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Sallie 
H. Henry. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of} 
Appeals for the Third Circuit granted. 

No. 203. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Interhal Revenue, petitioner, v. Wil- 
liam’ Hobart Porter et al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 





No. 205. J. T. Rose, Collector, etc., pe- 
tioner, v. John W. Grant; and 
No. 206. J. T. Rose, Collector, etc., pe- 
titioner, v. John W. Grant et al. Peti-| 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit granted. ; 
No. 231. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Chi- 


ti 











No. 235. Edward F. Flynn, ..s Execu- 
tor, etc., petitioner, \. The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to| 
the Supreme Court of Errors of the! 
State of Connecticut granted. | 

No. 239. Alvia Maynard, Administrator | 
etc., petitioner, v. W. K. Elliott, Trustee | 





@ 


No. 240. John B. Varney, petitioner, v. | 
W. K. Elliott, Trustee etc., 

No. 241. J. M. Smith et al., petitioners, | 
v. W. K. Elliott, Trustee etc. and | 

No. 242. A. G. Rutherford, petitioner, 
v. W. K. Elliott, Trustee ete. Petition for 
writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit granted. 

No. 252. The United States, petitioner, 
vy. Artemus C. Wells, et al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
granted. 

No. 261. Standard Marine Insurance} 
Company, Ltd., petitioner, v. Scottish 
Metropolitan Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Sixth Circuit granted. | 

No. 263. Maas & Waldstein Company, | 
petitioner, v. The United States. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims granted. 

No. 282. Bonwit Teller Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition | 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of | 
Claims granted. 

No. 288. David Burnet, Conimissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v, 
Thompson Oil & Gas Company. Peti-| 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United | 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the| 
Tenth Circuit granted. | 

No. 315. Hannah M. Smith, Adminis- | 
tratrix of the Estate of Owen P. Smith, ! 
petitioner, v. Springdale Amusement | 
Park et al. Petition for writ of certio- | 





! 





| 
tates of Comptroller 


| orari to the Court of A 
| trict of Columbia denie 
2? | 
No. 147. Mary Barichio Petit et al., peti-| 
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No. 209. National Equipment Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for writs of certiorari to the 
| Court-of Claims denied. 
| No. 282. United States ex rel. Edmund 
| F. Leland, petitioner, v. J. R. McCarl, 


General of the United 
Petition for writ of certi- 


States, et al. 
a of the Dis- 


No. 107. Mattie Howard, petitioner, v. 
Odie O. Owens. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma denied. 

No. 110. T. H. McCarthy et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 117. George A. Stewart, as 
Trustee, etc., et al., petitioners v. Ne- 
braska Tire & Rubber Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the; 


Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 118. Mary Burnley Wilson Chris- 
tian et al., petitioners, v. Richard Baxter 
Wilson’s Executors and others. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals for the State of Michi- 
gan denied. 


No. 119. E. Massagli, doing business | 


San Francisco Concrete Co., etc., 
petitioner, v. T. I. Butler Co. et al, 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 120. A. R. Demory Investment 


Co., petitioner, v. John P. Haese, Trus-| 


tee. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


|peals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 


No. 121. John Davis, petitioner, v. 


|Tolowa Royalties, Inc., et al. Petition 


for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit denied. 

No. 122. American Molasses Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 


; Court of Claims denied. 


No. 123. Black Hardware Company, 


| petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 


Circuit denied. 

No. 127. William J. Robb Jr., et al., 
petitioners, v. Noxon Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., et al., and 

No. 128. Charles R. S, Leckie et al., 
petitioners, v. Noxon Chemical Products 
Co., Inc., et al. Petition for writs of 
certiorari to the United tSates Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit | 


denied. 

No. 130. Leonard Daniel Ingram, pe- 
titioner, ‘v. Philip A. Lewis et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit denied. 


Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 


| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fifth Circuit denied. 


No. 133. Fred J. Elser, as special ad-!sylvania denied. 


ministrator, etc., petitioner, v. Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands denied. 

No. 135. United States Can Company, 
petitioner, v. Mrs. Theodora Ryan. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 171. Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Ry. Co., petitioner, v. Cecile S. Cole. 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the'| 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit denied. : 

No. 284. Erie Railroad Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Charles G. Stewart. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 136. Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Rogers County, Okla., peti- 
tioner, v. Bristol Battery Company, et 
al. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit denied. 3 

No. 156. The Texas Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia denied. ; 

No. 157. Henry Seinfel, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Theodore B, Hennenlotter, as 
Trustee etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York denied. 

No. 158. C. D. Clay, petitioner, v. 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Mississippi denied. 

No. 162. Salisbury Transportation 
Company, petitioner, v. Stark Electric 
Railroad Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Ohio denied. 

No. 164. Czarnikow-Rionda Company, 
petitioner, v. United States of America, 
owner of the steamship “Lake Cana- 
veral.” Petition for writ of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of | 


Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 163. Flora Whitebird et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The Eagle-Picher Land Com- 
pany et al. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
denied. ee 

No. 167. Hugh McElvogue, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America; and 
No. 168. William J. Brown, petitioner, 
v. The United States 02 America. Peti- 


tion for writs of certiorari to the United! 


States Circuit Court 02 Appea's for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 169. Lila Longson, petitioner, v. 
David Belasco. Petition for writ of cer- 


District of Michigan with directions to! yay; to the United States Circuit Court | tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 


sustain the writ of habeas corpus. 


Petitions for Writs 
Of Certiorari Granted 


_No. 87. Seth M. Milliken, et al., peti- | 
tioners, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of| 
Claims granted. 

No, 103, Harry F. Waite, petitioner, v. 
The United States. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims granted. | 

No. 114. Various Items of Personal 
Property, etc., et al., petitioners, v. The) 
United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit granted. 

No, 129. David Burent, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Sybil 
Whitehouse. Petition for writ of cer-| 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit granted, 

No. 141. Hilary Halbert, Jr., et al., 


|of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit granted. , 


| Denied by Court 


Writs of Review 


| 


No, 97. Roberts Sash & Door Com-| 
pany, petitioner, v, The United States. | 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the) 
Court of Claims denied. 

No. 98. Jeff F. Mix, petitioner, v. 
Henry Sternberg, Trustee, etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United; 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 99. Adam Schumann Associates, 
Inc., petitioner, v. The City of New York. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 





for the Second Circuit denied. 


States. 
to the Court of Claims denied. 


petitioner, v. The United States, Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims denied. 





No. 208. Graniteville Manufacturing 
| Company, petitioner, v. The 
States; and 


No, 100. Riverside & Dan River Cot-| 
ton Mills, Inc., petitioner, v. The United | 


Petition for writ of certiorari|y, The United States, Petition for writ} 


No, 101. York Safe & Lock Company, | 


of Appeals for t!.e Second Circuit de- 
ni ge 


fo. 170. Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Interlake Steamship 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Wnited States-Ci: it Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No, 172. Emil E. Passalaigue, peti- 
tioner, v. Walter I. Herron, et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 


| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 173. Stanley Securities Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States of 
America. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 174. Abraham M. Ellis, petitioner, 
v. The United States. Petition for writ 
of cortienpei to the Court of Claims de- 
nied, 

No. 175. Weed & Brothers, petitioner, 
| of cortiongrt to the Court of Claims de- 
nied. 

No. 177. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. Frank 
Russo, Administrator, etc.; and 
| No. 178. The Chesapeake and Ohio 


United | Railway Company, petitioner, v. Frank 


Russo, Administrator, etc. Petition for 


; jfor the Eighth Circuit denied. 
No. 188. Leonard Daniel Ingram, pe- | 


| tioner, v. Carter W. Wesley et al. | 


: }cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
| No. 182. George B. Davis, Bankrupt, | 
| petitioner, v. National Surety Co. et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the|titioner, v. Pennsylvania Railroad Com-| 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals| pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
|for the Fifth Circuit denied. 
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Additional Questions Submitted 


To Court for Definite Rulings 


| Statements by Protesting Parties Filed to Show 
Jurisdiction to Review Cases on Appeal 
From Decisions of Lower Tribunals 


\ 





| writs of certiorari to the Appellate Court 
of Indiana and the Supreme Court of the 
State of Indiana denied. 

No. 184. M. P. Mathis, petitioner, v. 
J. A. Ligon, et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 185. Mary E. Little, Executrix, 
etc., petitioner, v. Harwood Keaton, 
Receiver, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorati to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 186. Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way ‘Company, petitioner, v. F 
Ayler, Trading as Clarke Milling Com- 
|pany. Petition for writ of certiorari 
|to the Supreme Court of Appeals of the! 
State of Virginia denied. | 

No. 189. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
‘road Company, petitioner, v. Mamie F. 
| Jolly, Administratrix, etc. Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the Court of Ap- 
| peals of the State of Kentucky denied. 


No. 191. Joseph Reynolds, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Harry E. Schmidt, et al. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United | 

| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
| Tenth Circuit denied. | 
| No. 192. Pan American Petroleum and | 
Transport Company, petitioner, v. The 
| United States of America. Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the United States | 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second | 
| Circuit denied. : 
| _No. 194. The Star Metal Mfg. Co., et 
| al., petitioners, v. The Allen Filter Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to | 
| the United States Circuit Court of Ap-| 
| peals for the Third Circuit denied. 
| No. 196. Packard Motor Car Com-| 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States, 
| Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
| Court of Claims denied. 
| No. 197. Mrs. Blanche F. Coughlin, | 
| petitioner, v. Southwestern Bell Tele- 





| Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





|Phone Company. Petition for writ of 
| certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 


denied. 

No. 198. John W. Gamble, petitioner, 
|v. Herbert S. Daniel, as Receiver, etc. 
| Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


| 





No. 200. Daniel J. Halpin, as Trus-| 
| tee, etc., petitioner, v. Savannah River} 
| Electric Company. Petition for writ! 
|of certiorari to the United States Cir-| 
Circuit denied. 

No. 201. Elizabeth Miller Bowman, pe- 


the Supreme Court of the State of Penn- 


No. 204. United States ex rel. H. Wen- 
dell Endicott et al., petitioners, v. An-| 
drew W. Mellon, as- Secretary of the, 
Treasury, et al. Petition for writ of 
| certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the| 
District of Columbia denied. 


No. 207. Abby F. Means, petitioner, v. 
The United States. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 211. Quick Action Ignition Com- 
pany et al., petitioners, v. The Maytag! 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari! 
|to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 


No. 212. James J. Mars, Executor, 
etc., petitioners, v. Daniel D. McDougal 
et al. Petition for write of certiorari to | 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit denied. 

No. 213. Osburn California Corporation, 
petitioner, v. Galen H. Welch, United 
States Collector, ete. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
! cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- | 
cuit denied. 

No. 214. Bank Savings Life Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. Nellie E. Butler. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 215. Elsie Aronstein, petitioner, v. 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York denied. 

No. 216. The United States, 
tioner, v. Dorothy ‘“Vhitney Elmhirst, 
nee Straight, Executrix, etc. Petition | 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 

No. 221. Percy W. Pickford et al., pe- 
titioners, v. E. Hilton Jackson, Receiver. | 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia denied. 

No..222. Harry M. Kaufman et al., 
petitioners, v. E. Hilton Jackson, Re- 
ceiver. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Gourt of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia denied. 

No. 223. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Qevenue, petitioner, v. First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Miami, Fila. | 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals! 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 224. Higman Towing Company, | 
Owner, etc., petitioner, v. S. S. “South- 
seas” et al. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. | 

No. 225. Arthur Hind, petitioner, v. 
Jesse W. Clark, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, ete. Petition for writ of cer- | 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court | 
of fre for the Second Circuit de-! 
nied. 

No. 226, Frischer & Co., Inc., et al., 

titioners, v. Tariff Commission and 

akelite Corporation, et al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States | 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals | 
denied. 2 

No, 227. Will Friedrichsen, petitioner, 
v. Guaranty Trust Company of New) 
York; as trustee et al.; and 

No. 228. Will Friedrichsen, petitioner, | 
'v. Guaranty Trust Company of New 
|} York as Trustee et al. Petition for 
writs of certiorari to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 

reuit denied. 

No. 229. Mary T. Camage, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Masonic Cemetery Associa- 
tion, et al. Petition for writ of certiorari, 
to the United States Circuit Court of| 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 230. Lee Calvin Moore, petitioner, 
v. W. T. Pate, et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit | 
| denied. 


1 


peti- 


| 











No. 238. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad | ni 
Company, et al., petitioners, v. Lurline J. | ers, 


Bell, as Administratrix, etc. Petition for 








| Haws, petitioner, v. 


writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court} [Continued on Page 7, Column 8.] y 
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of the State of South Carolina denied. 

No. 234, Barde Steel Products Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. David Burnet, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 

No. 236. Maryland Casualty Company, 
petitioner, v. Nannie L. Massey. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 238. Sacramento Suburban Fruit 
Lands Company, petitioner, v. H. A. 
Lindquist et al. Petition for writ of 


L.| certiorari to the United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 243. Anahma Realty Corporation, 
petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied, 

No. 244. Forrest Nash Robertson, pe- 
titioner, v. The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Cou 
of the State of Minnesota denied. { 

No. 245. Luther H. Reichelderfer et 
al., petitioners, v. American Security 
and Trust Compa y et al.; and 

No. 246..Luther H. Reichelderfer et 
al., petitioners, v. Chri.tian Heurich. Pe- 
tition for writs of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
denied. 

No. 414. Luther H. Reichelderfer et 
al., petitioners, v. William W. Dodge. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia denied. 

No. 247. Great Northern Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. David Burnet, 
Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No, 248. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. Ida M. Fultz, 
Administrator, etce.; and 

No, 249. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail® 
way Company, petitioner, v. Ida M. Fultz, 
Administrator, etc. Petition for writs of 
certiorari to the Appellate Court of the 
State of Indiana and to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Indiana denied. 

No. 250. Dora I. Nickman, petitioner, 
v. The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ~ the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 261. C. Perez Rubio, petitioner, v. 
Collector of Internal Revenue. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands denied. 

No. 253. First National Bank of Bi- 
loxi, Miss., et al., petitioners, v, Board 
of Supervisors of Harrison County, Miss, 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Mississippi 
denied. 

_No. 254. Arthur Curtiss James, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 

No. 255. Arthur Curtiss James et al., 
petitioners, v. The United States. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims denied. 

No. 257. The Chesapeake and offo 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. George 
R. Smith. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 


s 


| Appeals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 


_No. 258. William T, May et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Benjamin Marbury et al. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 259. E. C. Atkins & Company, 
petitioner, v. Harry Dunn, as Auditor, 
ete. Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


* 


|for the Seventh Circuit denied. 


No. 260. Eunice V. Avery, petitioner, 
v. Catherine Vernon et al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia denied. 

No. 262. William J. Briley, et al., 
petitioners, v. The United States of 
America. Petiiton for writ of certiorarj 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 265. Raymond H. Moore, peti- 


|tioner, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
| Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 266. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. D. D. Covington. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of South 


Carolina denied. 

No. 267. Panhard Oil Corporation, 
Substituted Assignee of George A, 
Des Anciens Establishments Panhard & 
Levassor. Petition for writ. of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Court of 
_No. 268. William C. Newman, peti- 
tioner, v. David Burnet, coene 
of Internal Revenue. Petition for wr 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit denied, 

No. 269. Pigly Wiggly Corporation, 
tion. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 
petitioner, v. R. E. Davis, Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
_ No. 275, Central Vermont Transporta- 
tion Company, petitioner, v. The Barge 
“Harford” et al. Petition for writ of 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. 

No. 276. The Atlantic Refining Com- 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the _ 
Court of Claims denied. 

No. 277. Diamond Shoe Company, pe- 
of Internal Revenue. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 

No. 283. Clinchfield Railroad Company, 
petitioner,.v, Elice H. Dunn, Administra- 
trix, ete. Petition for writ of certiorari 
peals for the Sixth Circuit’ denied, 

No. 285. Hartford Accident & Indem- 
ty Company, petitioner, v. Weil, Broth- 


Societe Anonyme 
Customs and Patent Appeals denied. 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
petitioner, v. Jitney Jungle poration, 
No, 270. F. W. Woolworth Company, 
Circuit denied. 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States, 
titioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner 
Circuit denied. 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
Petition for writ of certiorari to 
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Fuel and Qil Is 
Allowed Registry 


*Benz-o-lite’ Is Held Not to 
Be Confusing With ‘Beth-| 
oline’ or Labels With Suf- 
fix ‘Oline’ or ‘Olene’ 


SHERWOOD Bros. INC. 


Vv. 
JILES R. TRAVIS. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9892 to registration of | 
trade mark for gasoline, etc., applica- 
tion filed Mar. 25, 1929, Serial No. | 
281327. | 
JouHN E. Cross for Sherwood Bros. Inc. ; | 
JAMES P. Burns for Travis. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 

Oct. 1, 1930 | 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
opposer, Sherwood Bros. Inc., appeals 
from the decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences dismissing its opposition to) 
the registration by the applicant, Jiles 
R. Travis, of his trade mark for gasoline, | 


mark comprising, among other things, | 
two concentric circles and the word 
“Benz-O-Lite” printed upon a red back- | 
ground, which, in turn, has a green back- | 
ground filling the inner circle. | 


Basis of Opposition 

The opposition is based upon prior 
adoption and use of a mark (Registra- 
tion No. 131925) consisting of the words 
“Betholine-Gas” and a mark (Registra- 
tion No. 245841) consisting of the word 
“BethOline,” with the words “Miles of | 
Smiles” printed thereabove and the words 
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the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit denied. : 

No. 286. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. South- 
ern Coal, Coke & Mining Company. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the ap- 
pellate Court of the State of Illinois, 
Fourth District, denied. 

No. 287. The Collector of Internal 
Revenue of the Philippine Islands, peti- 
tioner, v. The Manila Railroad Company, 
etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands denied. 

No. 291. John H. Glass, Trustee, etc., 
petitioner, v. John Cumming Jr. Peti- 


tion for writ of certiorari to the United | 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit denied. 
No. 292. The United States of Amer- 


jica, ex rel. Stanton K. Livingston, peti- 


tioner, v. Frank T. Hines, Director, etc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia denied. 

No. 293. Fred E. Suits et al., etc., pe- 
titioners, v. Magnolia Petroleum Com- 


pany. Petition for writ of certiorari to | 


the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit denied. 


No. 294. Henry Vogt Machine Co., | 
petitioner, v. The United States. Peti-| 


tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims denied. 

No. 295. Bellaire, Benwood and 
Wheeling Ferry Company, petitioner, v. 


|The Interstate Bridge Company, etc., 


et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of| 


Appeals for the Fourth Circuit denied. 
No. 297. A. D. Pierce and Bula Pierce 


|his wife, et al., petitioners, v. Albion| 


Idaho Land Company, et al. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. aT hs 
No. 298. White River Levee District, 
petitioner, v. McWilliams Dredging Co. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 





“The Wonder Motor Fuel” therebelow, | 
the words “motor fuel” not being claimed | 
apart from the mark as shown. "| 

It appears to be agreed that the appli- | 
eant’s mark and the opposer’s marks are) 
appropriated to goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties and that the only 
question presented for decision is 
whether the applicant’s mark so nearly 
resembles those of the opposer as to be 
likely to cause confusion’ or mistake in 
the mind of the public when the several | 
marks are concurrently used. 


The applicant in his answer to the| 
notice of opposition has referred to a 
large number of prior registrations for 
fuel, lubricating, and other oils, for the 

urpose of showing that the concluding 
i¥llables “oline” and “olene” are com- 
monly employed in marks for fuel, oils, 
etc., and also for the purpose of showing 
that the opposer’s manner of lettering | 
the word “Betholine” is quite ordinary in 
words of like character employed as trade 
marks on goods of like descriptive prop- | 
erties. : 

Examiner’s Decision Sustained 

The examiner of interferences held | 
that the opposer’s marks and the appli- 
cant’s mark, considered in their entire- 
ties, have so little in common that confu- 
sion in trade would be unlikely. 

I am of the opinion that the decision 
of the examiner in so holding is without 
reversible error. .The members of the 
public who are now required to dis-' 
tinguish the opposer’s mark “Betholine” | 
from such marks for motor and other oils 
as | 

Valvoline, No. 56816; MHavoline, | 

No. 61806; Dynamoline, No. 139311; | 

Gunoline, No. 126780; Nuoline, No. 

126658; Keroline, No. 102011; Maro- 

line, No. 10Q134; Govoline, No. 99988; 

Kromoline, No. 86717; Enduroline, 

No. 85999; Meprolene, No. 114295; 

Purolene, No. 114113; Penn-O-Lene, 

No. 104747; Tiolene, No. 104271; 

Journolene, No. 104187; Axolene, 

No. 104186; Cat-olene, No. 102370; 

Asbestolene, No. 101659; Hexolene, 

No. 97142, 


would not be likely to confuse the op-| 
poser’s mark “Betholine” with the ap- 
plicant’s mark “Benz-O-Lite,” 
played as above indicated. : 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 


when dis-| 


eee re 
Decision Requiring | 


New Station Appealed 


Union Railroad Terminal at Los 
Angeles Involved in Order 


The case involving the erection of a 
union railroad terminal in the City of 
Los Anegeles has just been brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a third time in a jurisdictional 
statement filed in the cases of Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 
v. Railroad Commission of California et 
al., Nos. 470 to 472. The two other ap- 
-ellants are the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad Co. and the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

According to the railroads’ statement 
of jurisdiction, asking review of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia en the matter, the suits draw into 
question the validity of an order of the 
Railroad Commission, alleged to be legis- 
lative in character, and of a State statute } 

laimed to be repugnant to the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

By provisions of legislative act made 
pursuant to sections 22 and 23 of the 

ate Constitution authorizing the dele- 
gation of unlimited powers to the Com- 
mission and under the “Public Utilities 
Act” the Commission commanded the 
three appellant railroads to construct and 
operate a union passe..ger station in Los 
Angeles, together with.such tracks, con- 
nections and all other terminal facilities 
and additions as might be reasonably in- 
cidental to the use o* such a station, at 
a cost of approximately $10,000,000. 

It is stated that the validity of this| 
order was challenged and construed to 
be lawful by the State Supreme Court. 
It is pointed out that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had previously 
granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for the construction of the 
terminal, but had refused to order its | 
erection. 

It is declared in the jurisdictional 
statement that the ruling of ‘the State 
court in effect held that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having issued the 
certificates, the Railroad -Commission 
thereupon had power to order the ap- 
pellants to construct the plant and do 
the things for which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had issued the cer- 
tificates, thus in effect converting and 
transforming a permission from the Fed- 
eral Government into an order by the 
State Government and regulating inter- 
state commerce in a particular in which 

ress had already exercised its power 
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United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 


No. 299. Carlo DeLuca, petitioner, v. | 
Petition for writ of | 


The United States. ; 
certiorari to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 300. Sam E. Finley, petitioner, v. 
MacDougald Construction Company. Pe- 


tition for writ of certiorari to the United | 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the) 


Fifth Circuit denied. 3 

No. 301. Mary Louise Thomas, a mi- 
nor, etc., petitioner, v. Sid Jones et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 
homa denied. 

No, 302. Marco Colpo, petitioner, v. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Superior 


Court of the State of Pennsylvania de-| 


nied. 

No. 303. Josefa Aguayo Casals, peti- 
tioner, v. Elvira Juana Manuela Jeaquina 
Garcia Fernandez. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Couyt of Appeals for the First Circuit 
denied. 

No. 305. The La Mesa, Lemon Grove 
and Spring Valley Irrigation District, 
petitioner, v. City of San Diego. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of California 
denied. ‘ 

No. 308. B. Altman & Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 

No. 309. Robert Proctor, Receiver, etc., 


et al., petitioners, v. First National Bank | 


of Boston. Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit denied. 

No. 310. Miller & Vidor Lumber Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. David Burnet, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue.  Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. E 

No. 311. National Brake & Electric 
Company, petitioner, v. Niels A. Chris- 
tensen and Allis Chalmore Company. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 312. Charles Burnham Squire, 
petitioners, v. H. Ray Paige. Petition 


| for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 


Court of the State of New York denied. 

No. 314. Sigvard B. Johnson, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 317. Associated Bill Posters of the 
United States and Canada, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Wm. H. Rankin Co.; and 

No. 318. Associated Bill Posters of the 
United States and Canada, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Charles A Ramsey Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


jfor the Second Circuit denied. 


No. 319. The Denver and Salt Lake 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. Frank 
Lombardi. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Colorado denied. 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 


_No. 350. Educational Films Corpora- 
tion of America, appellant, v. Hamilton 
Ward, Attorney General of the State of 
New York et al. , Leave granted to file 
statement as to jurisdiction out of time 


on motion of Mr. Roger Hind for the ap- 
pellant. 


No. —. In Re Albert T. Patrick. Leave | 


granted to file (1) exceptions to the re- 
port of the committee of the bar; (2) 
printed record of proceedings in the 
courts of the State of New York (3) 
additional printed copies of brief before 
the committee of the bar and (4) sup- 
plemental brief in support of exceptions 
to the report of the committee of the 
bar, on or before Monday, Nov. 3. 
No. —, Original. Ex parte H. Ely 
Goldsmith, petitioner. Motions for leave 
to file petition for writ of mandamus 
and for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis submitted by Mr. H. Ely Gold- 
smith pro se, : 
No. 70. C. A. Jungst, E. N. Whitney 


|and Bertha Kinney, appellants, v. H. C. 


Baldridges, Governor of the State of 
Idaho, W. D. Gillis, Attorney General, 
ete., et al. Appeal from the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Idaho. Appeal dismissed with 
costs on motion of counsel for the ap- 
pellant. 


No. 327. Foreman Trust & Savings 


| Bank, as Trustee, Albert Crosby, Alma 
Jevne, et al., appellants, v. City of Chi- 


cago. Appeal from the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. Appeal and 
petition for writ of certiorari dismissed 
with costs per stipulations of counsel. 


Statements Filed 
As to Jurisdiction 


No, 88. The United States of America 
et,.al., appellants, v. Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast Railroad Company. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Elmer B. 
Collins and Mr. Edward M. Reidy for the 
appellants in support thereof, and by 

r. F, B, Brier, Mr. John A. Hynds, and 


from Page 6.] 


|Mr. Robert C. Alston for the appellee in | 
| opposition thereto. 

| No. 91. J. M. Near, appellant, v. the 
| State of Minnesota ex rel. Floyd B. 
Olson, county attorney, etc. Statement 
las to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Wey- | 
| mouth Kirkland and Mr. T. E. Latimer | 
|for the appellant. 

| No. 102. W. Neustadt et al., appellant, 
,v. Coline Oil Company et al. Statement 
}as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Fred 
|E. Suits and Mr. R. L. Disney for the 
jappellants in support thereof, and by 
|Mr. George M. Green, Mr. W. A. Led- 
‘better and Mr. E. E. McInnis for the} 
jappellees in opposition thereto. | 
| No. 108. State of Nebraska ex rel. | 
| Beatrice Creamery Company, appellant, | 
jv. Frank Marsh, the Secretary of State, | 
jete. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- | 
|mitted by Mr. T. S. Allen for the appel- 
|lant in support thereof, and by Mr. C. A. 
Sorensen for the appellee in opposition | 
| thereto. 
No. 134. North Bend Stage Line, Inc., 
jappellant, v. John C. Denney, director, et | 
jall, Statement as to jurisdiction | 
jmitted by Mr. C. K. Poe for the appel\ant | 
jin support thereof, and by Mr. Hance H. | 
|Cleland and Mr. Raymond W. Clifford | 
|for the appellees in opposition thereto. 

No. 159. Thomas W. Fleming, appel- | 
lant, v. the State of Ohio. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Alexan- 
de’ .H. Martin for the appellant in sup- 
port thereof, and by Mr. Ray T. Miller 
and Mr. David Ralph Hertz for the ap- 
pellee in opposition thereto. 

No. 165. Leondrd J. Woodruff et al., 

appellant, v. the City of Los Angeles. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
by Mr. J. Edward Keating for the appel-/ 
lants. | 
| No, 183. State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners, etc., appellants, v. Lafayette 
A. Jackson. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. James M. Ogden and 
Mr. Joseph W. Hutchinson for the ap- 
| pellants. 
No. 193. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
|Company, appellant, v. Hal Norwood,' 
Attorney General, etc., et al. Statement 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Thomas B. Pryor and Mr. Edward J.| 
White for the appellant. 

No. 195. Columbus & Greenville Rail- 
|way Company et al., appellants, v. W. J.| 
Miller, State “ax Collector, etc. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
| William H. Watkins and Mr. A. F. Gard- | 
jner Sr. for the appellants. | 

No. 217. Amanda D. Hargis, Commis- | 
sioner, etc., appellant, v. A. T. Bradford. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
by Mr. Walter E. Sloat and by Mr. Strat- 
ton Shartel for the appellant. 

No. 218. Nekoosa Edwards Paper 
Company, appellant, v. Railroad Commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. B. R. Cog- 
|gins and Mr, Theo. W. Brazeau for the 
| appellant. | 

No. 219. John R,. Brinkley, appellant, | 
v. J. F. Hassign et al. Statement as to 
| jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Fred S. 
| Jackson for the appellant, and by Mr. 
William A. Smith and Mr. William C. 





| 
| 
| 








| dependently and exclusively of all other 


'United States. 





|Ralston for the appellees in opposition 
thereto. 

No. 237. Harold C. Prideau, appellant, 
|v. Des Moines Joint Stock Land Bank. 
{State as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. Harold C. Prideau, pro se, in sup- 
port thereof, and by Mr. George Cosson 
for the appellee in opposition thereto. 

No. 256. The American Oil Company, 
appellant, v. Josephine Metz et al. 
| Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. Edwin H. Brownley and Mr. George 
Henderson for the appellant in support 
thereof, and by Mr. Walter C. Capper for | 
the appellees in opposition thereto. 

No. 264. The George E. Breece Lum- 
ber Company et al., appellants, v. Rupert 
F. Asplund, State Comptroller, ete. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
by Mr. Clarence M. Botts for the appel- 
i lants. 

No. 290. Western Land & Reclamation 
Company, appellant, v. the Reclamation 
Board of the State of California et al. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
by Mr. Eddy Knapp and Mr. William H. 
Hetson for the appellant in support 
thereof, and by Mr. Stephen W. Downey 
for the appellees in opposition thereto. 

No. 296. George A. Caldwell, appel- 
lant, v. State of Louisiana. Statement 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Henry 
B. Curtis and Mr. Luther E, Hall for the 
appellant. 


‘the Supreme Court of Appeals of the 





No. 306. Guy Spurrier et al., appel- 
lants, v. Mitchell Irrigation District et al. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted by 
Mr. J. M. FitzGerald and Mr. L. L. Ray- 
mond for the appellants in support there- 
of, and by Mr. T. M. Morrow and Mr. 
William Morrow for the appellees in op- 
position thereto. 

No. 313. Will Walker et al., appellant, 
v. Lawrence Mensi et al. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. W. P. 
Metcalf for the appellants. 

No. 316. John William McKissick et 
al., appellants, v. Adolphus R. Talbot et 
al. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Charles W. Lyon for the 
appellants in support thereof, and by Mr. 
Nelson C, Pratt and Mr. Isaac E. Fergu- 
son the appellees in opposition thereto. 

No. 33. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company et al., appellants, v. the 
United States of America et al. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Alfred P, Thom, Mr. Edward S. Jouett, 
Mr. R. V. Fletcher, Mr. Robert B. Tung- 
stall, Mr. H. N. Quigley and Mr. Alfred 
P. Thom Jr. for the appellants. 

No. 334. Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., ap- 
pellants, v. State of North Carolina on 
the relation of Allen J. Maxwell, Com- 
missioner, etc. Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. Louis H. Porter 
one Mr, F. Carroll Taylor for the appel- 
ant. 

No. 358. Interstate Transit, Inc., ap- 
pellant, v. Dick Lindsey et al. Statement 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
Thomas L, Tallentire for the appellant, 

No, 361. Charles F. Noack et al., ap- 
pellant, v. I. Zellerbach et al. Statement 
as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Mar- 
shall B. Woodworth and Mr. Roger 
O’Donnell for the appellants. 

No. 368. The Susquehanna Power Com- 
pany, appellant, v. State Tax Commission 
of Maryland. Statement as to jurisdic- | 
tion submitted by Mr. William Clarke | 
Mason and Mr. Fred R. Williams for the | 
appellant. 

No. 369. The Susquehanna Power 
Company, appellant, v. State Tax Com- 
mission of Maryland. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. William 
Clarke Mason and Mr. Fred R. Williams | 
for the appellant, 

No, 878, Standard Oil Company (In- | 
diana) et al., appellants, v. the United 
States of America. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Louis L, 
Stephens, Mr. Russell Wiles, Mr. Chester 
O, Swain, Mr. John W. Davis, Mr. | 
Charles Neave, Mr. C. B. Ames, Mr. | 


| enue. 


lfor the Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
|Charles D. Gould for the petitioner, and 


| Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. Claude 


|and Mr. C. M. Charest for the respondent. 





Drury W. Cooper, Mr. John B. Marsh, 


Kirkbride, Mr. G. H. Dorr, Mr. W. H.! 
Francis, Mr. James J. Cosgrove, Mr. S. | 
A Mitchell, Mr. Albert L. Hopkins, Mr. ! 





Policy Beneficiary 
_ Is Allowed Claim 


Supreme Court Sustains Ruling’ 
In Case Involving Acci- 
dental Death 


A case involving the liability of an 
insurance company under a special in; 
demnity clause for death “effected inde- 
pendently and exclusively though acci- 
dental means, where death was found! 
to result from plucking a hair from the 
nose” was denied review on Oct. 13, by 
the Supreme Court of the United State. | 
The case is that of the Maryland Casuaity 
Company v. Massey, No. 236. 

According to the petition the insured | 
died from blood poisoning. The trial 
court refused to instruct the jury to the 
effect that if the insured, while stand- 
ing in front of a mirror “deliberately 
and intentionally plucked a hair from 
his nose,” the verdict should be for tne} 
defendant because although death migiht| 
have been accidental, the bodily injuries 
resulting in death were not effected in- 


causes directly through accidental means. 

Judgment was given for the benefi- | 
ciary of the policy and the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit sus- ! 
tained this ruling. 





Karl W. Evans, Mr. Charles G. Middle- | 
ton, Mr. Francis I. Fallon, Mr. Frank M. | 


|Swacker, Mr. James H. Ball, Mr. Burton 


W. Musser, Mr. Thomas L. Mitchell, Mr. 
C. Schuyler Davis, Mr. J. Merrill Wright, 


}and Mr. Hary T. Klein for the appellants. 


No. 384. Standard Oil Company (In- | 
diana), appellant, v. the United States of | 
America et al. Statement as to juris-| 
diction submitted by Mr. L. L. Stephens | 
and Mr. John R. Cochran for the appel- | 
lant. | 

No. 402. Thomas M. Wampler, appel- | 
lant, v. E. Lee Lecompte et al. State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. | 
Thomas M. Wampler for the appellant. | 

No. 453. The East Ohio Gas Company, | 
appellant, v. the Tax Commission of Ohio | 
et al. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- | 
mitted by Mr. T. H. Hogsett for the ap- 
pellant. 

No. 464. Railroad Commission of Wis- | 
consin et al., appellants, v. W. G. Maxcy | 
as Receiver, etc., et al. Statement as to| 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Suel 0. | 
Arnold and Mr. John W. Reynolds for the | 
appcllants. ° | 


Petitions Submitted 


For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 387. Etta M. Klein, former admin-| 
istratrix, etc., et al., petitioners, v. The 
Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims submitted 
by Mr. Benjamin B. Pettus for the peti- 
tioners, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral Rugg, and Mr. Fred K. Dyar for 
the respondent. 

No. 416. The United States, petitioner, 
v. Wyman, Partridge & Company. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims submitted hy Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Frank J. Albus for the respond- 


ent. 

No. 4438. Edward T. Dunn, petitioner, 
v. State of Ohio. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Ohio submitted by Mr. Rufus 
S. Day and Mr. W. E. Minshall for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Gilbert Bettman, 
Mr. Frank R. Hubachek, and Mr. Alfred 
Clum for the respondent. 

No. 444. Mattie Wilmouth, as adminis-| 
tratrix, etc., petitioner, v. Southern Rail- 
way. Petition for writ of certiorari to| 


State of Virginia submitted by Mr. M. 
J. Fulton for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Wirt P. Marks Jr., for the respondent. 

No. 447. Florindo Luccioni and Paul 
Courbis, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Roscoe M. Ewing for the 
petitioners, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. 
Mahlon D. Kiefer, and Mr. Paul D. Mil- | 
ler for the respondent. 

No. 448. Aaron Prussian, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. Walter 
B. Milkman for the petitioner, and -by 
Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. 
Claude R. Branch, Mr. Harry S. Ridgely, 
and Mr. W. Marvin Smith for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 452. The National City Bank of 
New York, petitioner, v. Petrogradsky 
Mejdunarodny Kommerchesky Bank. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York 
submitted by Mr. John A. Carver for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Frederick B. | 
Campbell for the respondent. 

No, 455. Annie G. Phillips et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- | 
Petition for writ of certiorari to| 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Elkan Turk for the petitioners, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr, Sewall 
Key, Mr. Morton K. Rothschild, Mr. Paul 
D. Miller, Mr. C. M. Charest, and Mr.| 
Allin H. Pierce -for the respondent. 

No. 456. City of Lake Worth, peti- 
tioner, v. R. M. Grant & Company, inc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


by Mr. E, J. L’Engle for the respondent. 

No, 457. Duquesne Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. David Burnet, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit submitted by Mr. Wm. S. 
Moorehead for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant 


R. Branch, Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. John 
Henry McEvers, Mr. W. Marvin Smith, 


No, 462. Louis Goldstein, petitioner, 
v. George H. Klages, Trustee. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for| 
the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. | 
Julian C. Ryer for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Edward M. Evarts for the re-| 
spondent. 

No. 463. Daniel Reeves, Inc., peti-| 
tioner, v. Charles W. Anderson Indivi-! 
dually, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Elkan Turk and Mr. 
Herman Goldman for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, | 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, and Mr. | 
S. Dee Hanson for the respondent. 

No. 466. The Ohio Galvanizing &| 
Manufacturing Company, petitioner, v. | 
Southern Pacific Company. Petition for | 





Mr. Frank L.\ Crawford, Mr. Walter G.| writ of certiorari to the United States | statements submitted. 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth! 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Union C, 
DeFord, Mr. William Marshall Bullitt, 


Oscar Sutro, Mr, Alfred S, Austrian, Mr.|and Mr, N. A. Emery for the petitioner, | 


|Circuit submitted 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankrupty—Court of bankruptcy—Jurisdiction—Reduction of tax assessment— 


The bankruptcy court has the power to reduce the amount of the taxes assessed 
against the property in the hands of the trustee by the county and municipal 
taxing officials, since under section 64(a) of the Bankruptcy Act the court is 
required to order the trustee to pay the taxes, and in determining the amount 
to be paid the court is not concluded by the findings of the taxing authorities. 

County of Henderson et al. v. Wilkins, Trustee in Bankruptcy, etc.; C. C. A. 4, 
No. 3008, Sept. 19, 1930. 


Elections—Primary elections—Ballots—Marking by court to prevent fraud— 


A Pennsylvania court has no power to order primary election ballots perforated 
or otherwise marked for the purpose of preventing fraud, but the proper proceed- 
ing, if it appears, that fraud is likely to be committed, is to appoint overseers for 
the purpose of securing a fair conduct of the election and tabulation of the results. 

In re Impounding of Ballot Boxes, ete., Appeal of Birner et al.; In re Com- 


puting and Canvassing Returns, ete., Appeal of Salsburg; Pa. Sup. Ct., Nos. 
74, 79, Sept. 29, 1930. 


Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Power of court to reject ballots— 


A court of common pleas of Pennsylvania, on a recount of primary election 
ballots under the 1927 act of such State, has no power to reject ballots actually 
cast at the election, on the ground that the ballots were illegal, since the proceed- 
ing is not an election contest at which the court has jurisdiction to pass on the 
er of the ballots, but a proceeding to ascertain the number of ballots actually 
cast. “ 


In re Impounding of Ballot Boxes, etc., Appeal of Birner et al.; In re Com- 


puting and Canvassing Returns, etc., Appeal of Salsburg; Pa. Sup. Ct., Nos. 
74, 79, Sept. 29, 1930. 


Master and servant—Contract of employment—Construction of contract—Re- 
strictive covenant—Application in event of discharge without cause— 


Where an employment contract between a corporation and the manager of its 
store in a certain city expressly provided that the employment was from week 
to week and could be terminated for any reason whatsoever and that a restrictive 
covenant by which the manager agreed that he would not become affiliated with 
or interested in a similar store in the same city or any other city in which the 
corporation operated a similar store for a period of two years after termination 
of employment, should be effective “in the event of the termination of his employ- 
ment for any cause whatsoever,” the covenant could be enforced against the 
—— after termination of employment, even though he was discharged with- 
out cause. 


Moskin Bros. Inc., v. Swartzberg et al.; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 400, Oct 8, 1930. 


<——iffiees 
Master and servant—Contract of employment—Validity—Restrictive covenant 
prohibiting employe from becoming affiliated with business similar to that of the 
employer— 

A restrictive covenant in the contract of employment between a corporation 
operating installment plan clothing storés in various cities throughout the coun- 
try and the manager of one of the stores by which the manager agreed that 
for a period of two years following the termination of employment, he would 
not become affiliated with or interested in any similar store in the city in which 
the store was located or in any other city in which the corporation operated a 
similar store or within 15 miles of any such city and that the corporation could 
enforce the covenant by way of injunction was reasonable, both as to time and 
territory, and was not void as against public policy. 


Moskin Bros. Inc., v. Swartzberg et al.; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 400, Oct 8, 19380. 


Street railways—Operation—Starting of car with jerk—Negligence of motor- 
man— 
_ A motorman who started a car with a jerk greater than the ordinary jerk 
incident to the ordinary operation of a street car could be held negligent making 
= = car company liable for injuries sustained by passengers as a result 
ereof. 
Hallinan v. Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Co.; Keane v. Same; Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 3, 1930. . ee 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Evidence—Rule of department as to 
competency of testimony as to post-mortem examination— 


An order of the Michigan Department of Labor and. Industry making testi- 
mony as to a post-mortem examination incompetent in workmen’s compensation 
proceedings, unless the adverse party was notified of the examination and given 
a reasonable opportunity to have a physician present, is arbitrary and unjust 
in that it applies to examinations held at the instance of a coroner as well as 
to examinations held at the instance of one of the parties. 


Coatta v. Antrim Iron Co.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 160, Sept. 25, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Traveling salesman as 
employe within statute—Independent contractors— 

A traveling salesman who sold merchandise for a corporation in territory 
designated by the corporation, and who-received from the corporation $45 per 
week out of which he paid his traveling expenses amounting to $21 per week, 
and as additional compensation 6 per cent of the amount of his sales, in excess 
of the $45, was an employe of the corporation within the Nebraska. Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and not an independent contractor, and on his death from 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident in Colorado while on his way from 
his hotel to the post office to mail his orders, the corporation, as his employer 
was liable for compensation. ‘ . 

Moses, Adminzx. 
Oct. 7, 1980. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Criminal law—Preliminary examination—Habitual criminals—Filing of supple- 
mental information as to former conviction— 


Under Michigan statutes providing for a separate trial as to former conviction 
of a similar offense on the filing of a supplemental information fo lowing a con- 
viction of a felony, the defendant, on the filing of the supplemental information, 
was not entitled to a preliminary examination before a magistrate.—People of 
State of Michigan v. Jeffries, Judge of Recorder’s Court. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U. S. Daily, 2485, Oct. 14, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbols— 


Two concentric circles and “Benz-O-Lite” on red background which in turn has: 
green background filling inner circle held not deceptively similar to “Betholine- 
Gas” with or without “Miles of Smiles” and “The Wonder Fuel,” in view of 
many cited prior registrations of marks ending in “ oline” and “elene.”—Sher- 
wood Bros. Inc. v. Travis. (Com’r. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily, 2485, Oct. 14, 1930. 


and by Mr. Charles W. Milner, Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Humphrey and Mr. Louis Seel- | 
bach Jr. for the respondent. | 


Court Refuses to Rule 


On Langua 
No. 468. John I. Sapinkopf, petitioner, | guage of Law 


¥. hed Cmte pe pre Ceneens, | A petition for review of two cases 
etition for writ of certiorari to the Su-| seeki nling 
preme Court of the State of New York, ' f ee coe of the Supreme Court 
Appellate Division, submitted by Mr. |° - nited States on the meaning of 
Wilson E. Tipple for the petitioner, and |‘°@Sual or slight” violations, “habitual 
by Mr. George de Forest Lord for the| sales” of intoxicating liquor, and “at- 
respondent. | tempts to commercialize violations of the 
No. 476. A. Stanley Copeiand, peti-|/@W,” phrases appearing in the Jones- 
tioner, v. James W. Higgins, Police Com- | Stalker Act, were denied by the Court 
missioner of Buffalo, N. Y. Petition for | Oct, 13. This action was announced 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court|i" the cases of McElvogue v. United 
of the State of New York, Erie County | States, No. 167, and Brown v. United 
submitted by Mr. A. Stanley Copeland, States, No. 168 ? ; 
pro se. | The Jones-Staiker Act, increasing pen- 


ak 2 lalties for certain violations of the Na- 
No, 480. E. E. Lutz, petitioner, v. Gene | tional Prohibition Act, was said in the 


Buck, as president etc. Petition for writ | 

of certiorari to the United States Cir-| , 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 

cuit submitted by Mr. John T. Gano for 

the petitioner, and by Mr. Nathan Bur- 

kan and Mr. Maurice J. O’Sullivan for 

the respondent. 


No. 481. Oskar Korn, petitioner, 
Gene Buck, as president etc., and 

No. 482. Oskar Korn, petitioner, v. 
Gene Buck, as preisdent, etc. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
by Mr. John T. Gano 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Nathan 
Burkan and Mr. Maurice J. O’Sullivan for 
the respondent. 

No. 496. Iowa State Insurance Com- 
pany of Keokuk, Iowa, petitioner, v. 
Grover Godwin et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals submitted by Mr. W. L. Cole and 
Mr. Samuel H. West for the petitioner. 

The Chief Justice announced that 
the Court would adjourn until Oct. 20 
to enable it to devote the remainder of 
the week to the disposition of petitions 
for writs of certiorari and jurisdictional 


Vv. 


Adjourned until Oct. 20 at. 12 o’clock 
when the day call will be Nos. 44 (and 
45), 90, 15, 106, 84, 86, 96, 1, 2 and 
8 (and 4). 
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Michigan Ruling 


Preliminary Examination Is 
Refused After Conviction 
Where Information as to 


Prior Offense Was Filed 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Vv. 
Epwarp J. JEFFRIES, JUDGE OF 
RECORDER’S CouRT. 
Michigan Supreme Court 


Opinion of the Court 
McDonaLp, J.—After conviction and 
sentence in the Recorder’s Court for the 


| City of Detroit of one, John Figgins, on a 


charge of robbery, not armed, the prose- 


cuting attorney filed a supplemental in- 
formation charging a prior conviction of 
a similar offense. 


When arraigned on this information, 


\the defendant stood mute and a plea of 
jnot guilty was entered by order of the 


court. The defendant’s counsel then de- 


|manded a preliminary examination which 
|was allowed. This court has granted an 
‘order to show cause why the writ of 
/mandamus should not issue to compel the 
|trial judge to vacate his order. 


Question Involves Felon’s Rights 


The sole question involves the right of 
one after conviction for felony to a pre- 


| liminary examination before a magistrate 


on the filing of a supplemental informa- 
tion charging former conviction of a sim- 
ilar offense. 

Prior to the Criminal Code, Act 175, 
Public Acts of 1927, there was no provi- 
sion in the law for an independent trial 


|to determine the fact of a prior convic- 


tion. It was tried out in the trial for the 
subsequent offense. It was necessary to 
charge it in the complaint and warrant 
and prove it on the examination and trial 


|unless examination was waived. 


Otherwise the court was without juris- 
diction to consider it in imposing sen- 
tence. But section 13, chapter 9 of the 
code authorizes an independent trial of 
that question on the filing of a supple- 
mental information after conviction and 
sentence for the subsequent offense. 


Preliminary Examination Refused 


It makes no provision for a prelimi- 
nary examination or for other proceed- 
ings applicable to the trial of one 
charged with crime. It merely provides 
a procedure after conviction for the de- 
termination of a fact which the court is 
required to consider it imposing sen- 
tence. 

The purpose of an examination is to 
determine if a crime has been commit- 
ted and if there is probable cause for be- 
lieving the accused party committed it. 
If no crime is charged, an examination 
is not required. In People v. Palin, 245 
Mich., 396, it was held that a supplemen- 
tal information filed after conviction, al- 
leging a prior conviction, does not charge 





, etc., v. Sigmund-Bisner Co. et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27619, | 


any crime. 

After considering the applicable~sec- 
tion of the criminal code, it is our con- 
clusion that the accused is not entitled to 
a preliminary examination. If necessary, 
the writ of mandamus will issue réequir- 
ing the defendant to vacate the order 
entered. 
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eee 
petition to create three classes of crimes, 
|but to fail to define any of them. 

The Circuit Court.of Appeals for the 
| Eighth Circuit sustained the validity of 
\the law, holding that it did not imprege 
erly delegate legislative authority. In 
|doing so it referred to the case of Ross 
|v. United States (37 Fed. (2) 557), de- 
cided by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, a review of 
which decision was denied by the Su- 
preme Court. 
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D epreciation Factor Held to Be Computable 


_ On Basis of Value on Mar. 1, 1913, Under 


Facts of Case, and Not on Cost 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—In computing the of any overpayment made during the six | 
‘amount of a refund on account of over-| years involved is a matter of favor, be- 

: ents of income and profits taxes for |cause the period of limitation contained 
3 Jois to 1918 the market value of patents in the Revenue Act prior to that of 1921 
on Mar. ‘1, 1913, and not their cost,|had operated to prevent any refund; | 
should have been used in determining therefore, the mitigation or lifting of the | 
depreciation allowance, the District bar is a qualified act of leniency on the | 
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Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Statute of limitations—Refunds and credits—Refunds of income and profits taxes 
due to decrease in invested capital—1926 Act, Sec. 284 (c)— 


In 1925 the Commissioner redetermined the petitioner’s 1919 tax by allowing 

a deduction for depreciation of certain patents, thus necessitating a revision 
of invested capital for 1913 to 1918; held that in determining the overpayment 
of both income and profits taxes for the years in question and for which the tax- 
payer was entitled to a refund under section 284 (c) of the 1926 act, such de- 
preciation should have been computed on the market value as of Mar, 1, 1913, 
and not the cost; Government’s contentions not sustained that the refund applied 
to profits taxes only and that since the cost of the patents was used in redeter- 
mining invested capital the same figure should be used in ascertaining overpay- 


ments of profits taxes.—Schrader’s Sons, Ine@. v. U. S. 


V U.S. Daily, 2486, Oct. 14, 1930. 


Court for the Eastern District of New! 
York has held. This increased the depre- | 


ciation allowance and hence the amount 
of the refund, the opinion explained. 


In 1925 the Commissioner redetermined | payments by the plaintiff were of profits | 
the company’s 1919 tax‘ by allowing de- |taxes which were computed upon in-| 


preciation for patents. This meant a 


part of the Government, which is neces-| vy yxpublished ruling or decision wi 


sarily limited to the precise dimensions 
|of the change in invested capital effected 
| by the Commissioner; that the only over- 


| vested capital; and, finally, that, even if 


| 


| 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal R 


decrease in invested capital for the years | the Commissioner misconstrued his func- | 


1913-1918 and a corresponding increase 


jn tax for those years, the court pointed | putation, right or wrong, measures the | 


out. When such a change is made in in- 
vested capital, however, the 1926 act pro- 
vides that the income and profits taxes 
shall also be adjusted. In making that 
adjustment the market value of patents 
on Mar. 1, 1913, should have been used, 
the opinion held, overruling the Govern- 
ment’s contention that the adjustment 
should be made only for profits taxes, 
and that since the cost of the patents 


was used in redetermiaing invested capi- | 


tal, the same figure should be used in 
ascertaining the overpayment of profits 
taxes. 


A. SCHRADER’S Son, INC. 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
District Court, Eastern District of New 
York. 
No. L-3633. 

Puitties & AVERY (JOHN B. SULLIVAN 
Jr. and C. RoYALL FRAZER of counsel) 
for plaintiff; Howarp W. AMELI (A. 
D. SmitH, C. M. CHAREST and OTTA- 
MAR HAMELE of counsel) for de- 
fendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 16, 1930 

Byers, Distict Judge.—This case was 

argued and submitted upon an agreed 
/ statement of facts, hereby adopted as 
the findings herein. 

The plaintiff sues to recover the sum 
of $163,432.32 with interest, being part 
‘of an alleged overpayment of income and 
profits taxes paid by it from 1913 to 
1918, inclusive. 

The entire amount claimed was $131,- 
787.85, of which the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has allowed $18,355.53, 
leaving the sum first mentioned as the 
amount in dispute. 

The plaintiff owned several patents, 
which, for convenience, are divided into 
two groups: Those acquired prior to and 
owned on Mar. 1, 1913, called the “old” 
patents, and those acquired subsequent | 
to that date and prior to 1920, called the} 
“new” patents. The latter are not here! 
involved. 

The plaintiff failed to make deductions 
from gross income for depreciation on its 
patents in filing its annual returns to the 
Federal Government for the several 
years 1913 to 1919, inclusive. 


Valuation Established 
Called Acceptable 


In 1925 the plaintiff duly filed a claim 
for re‘und of an overpayment of income 
and profits taxes for the year 1919, by 
reasoi of its failure to include, in its re- 
turn for that year, deductions from gross 
income, representing depreciation upon 
the said patents; it was asserted in that 
claim that the fair market value of the 
“old” patents on Mar. 1, 1913, was 
greater than their cost, and the Com- 
missioner was requested to establish the 
said fair market value on that date, and 
the object of the claim was to obtain an 
appropriate credit or refund represent- 


ing the item of depreciation, composed of | 


two elements: 

(a) That based upon the said fair 
market value on Mar. 1, 1913, of the 
“old” patents; 

(b) That based upon the cost of the 
“new” patents. 

The proceedings before the Commis- 
sioner established that, as to the first 
element, the fair market value of the 
“old” patents on Mar. 1, 1913, was 
$1,547,462.02 and the cost was $287,300. 

These figures are acceptable to both 
parties, and this element alone will be 
discussed, as there is no controversy con- 
cerning depreciation of the “new” pat- 
ents, based upon cost. 

The rate of annual depreciatién on the 
“old” patents was similarly established, 
and for 1919 was represented by the frac- 
tion 3735655. 

The Commissioner redetermined the 
plaintiff’s taxable income for 1919, and 
allowed a deduction from gross income 
for that year for depreciation of patents 
based upon the fair market value on Mar. 
1, 1913, as to the “old” patents. 

The recognition of this depreciation 
required a reduction of invested capital 
for 1919 because that item embraced pat- 
ents; this, in turn, necessitated a revi- 
sion or reconstruction of invested capital 
from 1913 forward, so that accurate fig- 
ures might be used for each of the years 
during which the profits taxes 
levied (1917-1921). 


Commissioner’s Action 


Presents Question 


The Commissioner, therefore, set up 
the 1913 invested capital of the plain- 
tiff so as to include the “old” patents at 
their cost on Mar. 1, 1913, of $287,300 
and, from this figure, he has allowed 
annual depreciation at the rate which is 
stipulated to be correct; in other words, 
he has decreased the invested capital of 
the plaintiff company for the six years 
now under examination, and has em- 
ployed or allowed depreciation on cost, 
rather than fair market value of the 
“old” patents. If his action is correct in 
the legal sense judgment is to be 
awarded dismissing the petition, If de- 
preciation should have been allowed on 
the fair market value basis, judgment is 
to be awarded to the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed. 

The basis for the action is section 
'984(c) of the Revenue Act of 1926, which 
reads as follows: 

Section 284 * * * (c) If the invested capi- 
tall of a taxpayer is decreased by the Com- 
missioner, and such decrease is due to the 
fact that the taxpayer failed to take ade- 

wate deductions in previous years, with 

e result that there has been an overpay- 
ment of ingome, war-profits, or excess- 
profits taxes in any previous year or years, 
then the amount of such overpayment shall 
be credited or refunded, without the filing of 
a claim therefor. notwithstanding the pe- 
riod of limitation provided for in subdivision 
(b) or (g) has expired. 


were | 


|tion or his duties, nevertheless his com- 


| plaintiff’s recovery of a refund or credit 
| for taxes ‘overpaid. 


| Plaintiff’s Contention 
\Is Set Forth 


The plaintiff contends, if its position is 
rightly understood, that, so far as its in- 
vested capital is concerned during the 
several years involved, the Commis- 
sioner was right in computing the pat- 
lents item thereof at the cost of the) 


|“old” patents on Mar. 1, 1913, but that) 


income taxes during those years were, 
| overpaid, because of the plaintiff’s fail- 
‘ure to compute, for the purpose of that 
| tax, an adequate deduction, and assert the 
|same, namely, the stipulated ratio of de- | 
|preciation based upon the fair market | 
jvalue of the “old” patents on Mar. 1,/! 
|1913; that, because such adequate de-| 
|ductions were not taken for income tax | 
|purposes, they should now be refunded} 
|because the staute above quoted should | 
|be so interpreted. 


| If the plaintiff is right judgment should | 
be awarded to it for the stipulated | 
amount, : 


| An examination of the plaintiff’s con- 
‘tention seems to involve at least the} 
| following elements: | 
(1) Does the statute contemplate a| 
|refund or credit for overpayment of in- | 
‘come taxes? 
This question can be freely answered | 
in the affirmative, because the statute in 
|terms refers to “an overpayment of in- 
|come, war-profits, or excess-profits taxes | 
|in any previous year.” 
The same language occurs in section | 
281 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1924, re-| 
ferring to the same subject. | 
The similar statute of 1921, section 
252(a), reads in part as follows: | 
Section 252(a) * * * That if upon exami-| 
nation of any return of income made pur-| 
suant to the Revenue Act of 1917, the Reve-! 
nue Act of 1918, or this act, the invested 
capital of a taxpayer is decreased by the 
Commissioner, and such decrease is due to 
the fact that the taxpayer failed to take) 
adequate deductions in previous years, with 
{the result that an amount of income tax in/} 
jexcess of that properly due was paid in any | 
| previous year or years, then, notwithstand- 
jing any other provision of law and regard- 
| less of the expiration of such five-year pe- 
riod, the amount of such excess shall, with- 
{out the filing of any claim therefor, be 


|credited or refunded as provided in this | 
} section: * * * 


| 


' 
| 


| Authority Quoted to 


| Show Basis to Be Used 


|, Thus clearly it appears that Congress | 
| intended to provide for a refund or credit | 
of an overpayment of income taxes in a} 
case in which invested capital had been 
decreased by the Commissioner due to 
|the fact that the taxpayer had failed to 
|take adequate deductions in previous | 
|years “with the result” that an overpay- 
;ment of income tax had taken place. 
| (2) Was there an overpayment of in- 
|come tax by this plaintiff during the six | 
jyears here involved? 
The answer to this question seems to 
|depend upon what constituted an “ade- | 
|quate deduction” which the plaintiff 
|should have taken during these several 
| years, representing depreciation upon the 
“old” patents. 
That the Mar. 1, 1913, fair market | 
| value _of patents, when satisfactorily 
established, is the basis upon which de- | 
preciation should be figured, appears 
from the following as reproduced in 
|Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure, | 
| 1927, Volume I, page 995: 

“Ruling. Depreciation as used and ap- 
plied in connection with the exhaustion of 
patents is no different from the meaning 
of that word as applied to strictly tangi- | 
ble assets, such as buildings and machin- 
ery, and the allowance for depreciation 
on such assets acquired prior to Mar. i, 
1913, should be based on their fair mar- 
|ket value as of that date, provided that 
| satisfactory evidence of such value is 
offered by the taxpayer. (C. B. IV-2, 
| 162; S. M. 4110.) 

“This ruling was made under the 1918 | 
law, but it also applies to subsequent 
laws. The ruling also held that the Su- 
preme Court decisions in U. S. v. Flan- 
nery (268 U. S. 98), and McCaughn v. 
Ludington (268 U. S. 106), should not 
alter the Treasury’s practice of comput- | 
os eqjeccintion 7% Soe. 1, 1913, values. | 
See also Gray’s ol 2 BR. eA 
672(A))” y pp (3 8. T. A, 
The stipulated facts upon which this 
decision is based assign to the “old” pat- 
|ents a fair market value on Mar. 1, 1913, 
|of $1,547,462.02, which obviously is the 
| result of the submission of satisfactory 
evidence of such value. Moreover, it is 
the basis upon which depreciation was | 
computed by the Commissioner in the | 
;sum of $102,069.55 as a deduction for in- 
come tax purposes for the year 1919, 


Arguments of 
| Defendant Given 


A refund based upon the same method 
of computing depreciation on patents | 
(Mar. 1, 1913, value) was necessary to a 
|judgment rendered by the Court of | 
{Claims on Feb. 17, 1930. See: Felt v. 
Tarrant Co. v. U. S., 87 Fed. (2d) 977. 

These considerations seem to point to 
the soundness of the plaintiff’s conten- 
tion, unless the defendant’s argument | 
overcomes them. 

It is first asserted by the Government 
that the method used by the Commis- 
sioner in computing the plaintiff’s in- 
vested capital was in fact correct for the 
reason that Congress sought to repair a 
possible inequity arising from a recon- 
struction by the Commissioner of in- 
| vested capital, which in turn would con- 
trol the amount of profits taxes only; 











| 
| 





| could be redetermined as the result of the 
'reconstruction of invested capital. 


|West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Docket Nos. 20337, 25030. 

Ordered: That the report and opin- 
ion herein promulgated October 7, 
1930, be and the same is hereby with- 
drawn, and it is 

Further ordered: That said report 
and opinion be referred to Division 
| No. 5 for reconsideration. 
|Edgar M. Carnrick, Docket No. 30501. 

1. The phrasing of the notice of 
deficiency relating to the item in 
controversy, even if clear, is not the 
cause of action and does not frame 
the issues; and a petitioner may not, 
without an expressly pleaded admis- 
sion or a stipulation treat the notice 
as an official acquiescence by the 
Commissioner in all petitioner’s 
propositions as to a particular item 
except in those determined adversely 
to him. 

2. A taxpayer seeking a deduction 
under section 214(a)(5), Revenue 
Act of 1921, must prove in fact that 
the transaction resulting in the al- 
leged loss was and reasonably might 
have been entered into for profit. 

3. When there is no intended profit 
and there naturally can be none, | 
there is no just demand for a deduc- 

| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tion of a loss. 

4. The purchase by an executor of 
a legacy of a limited amount for a 
price equivalent to or greater than 
the worth of the legacy is held not 
to have been made for profit. 

5. The fact that property turns out 
to be worth less than the price paid 
for it does not establish a realized 
loss. 

6. On an issue before this Board of 
the value of property, for the pur- 
pose of computing an asserted loss, 
neither a formal settlement in the 
surrogate’s court of an executor’s 
uncontested account, nor the values 
accepted without contest by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in settling 
the Federal estate tax on the dé- 
cedent’s estate, is, as against the 
Commissioner, res adjudicata of the 
inventory or its valuation, nor do 


| 
| 
| 


It will be seen that this contention in- 
volves two elements which require care- 
fu! consideration: 


First: That only profits tax payments 


It has been seen that the language of | 
the statute expressly includes income tax 
payments for possible refund or credit 
when the Commissioner has decreased in- 
vested capital. Had Congress intended 
that overpayments of profits taxes only 
were to be the subject of a refund under 
appropriate circumstances it would have 
so passed the law. 


A good reason for the adoption of the 
language which was employed resides in 
the fact that it was not until the year 
1917 that profits taxes were levied, and 
hence it must be assumed that Congress 
intended to repair a possible inequity 
arising from the Commissioner’s recon- 
struction of invested capital, even in the| 
years in which no profits taxes were 
levied, namely, 1913, 1914, 1915 and 
1916. Nor did Congress provide that 
the overpayment could be of income 
taxes in those four years, and of profits 
taxes only in the years when profits 
taxes were levied. Thus it may be con- 
cluded that the statute of 1926, now un- 
der examination, means what it says, 
and no‘ something very much less. 


Question Raised as to 
Allowance of Refund 


Nor is it easy to perceive how the Com- 
missioner in this case could have made} 
any allowance by way of deduction or 
credit to this plaintiff for the four years, 
1913 to 1916, inclusive, if his assertion is | 





|true, that only profits taxes were within oO 


the contemplation of this statute; and | 


yet that is what he has done, as is shown | 
by paragraphs 11 to 13, inclusive, of the | 
stipulated facts. That is to say, he has| 
found that income taxes were overpaid | 
by the plaintiff uwuring each of those four 
years, and has refunded the amounts of 
such overpayments, according to his| 
computation, using the stipulated ratio | 
of repreciation figured upon the cost of | 
the “old” patents. The allowance of a| 
refund for those four years seem to be| 
incompatible with the contention con-| 
tained in the Government’s brief, reading 
as follows: | 

“As has been shown, in every instance 
where the plaintiff failed to take ade-| 
quate deductions for patent depreciation | 
in connection with invested capital and 
profits taxes (all that this section is con-! 
cerned with) the Commissioner has made 
a full refund. He refuses to make re-| 
funds where the plaintiff failed to take 
adequate deductions for patent deprecia- 
tion in connection with income taxes, be- 
cause the section in question has nothing 
to do with them. As to the latter the 
plaintiff is in the same position as any 
other taxpayer whose claim is barred by 
the statute.” 

Nor is this all. It has been hereinbefore 
stated that a deduction was allowed from 
gross income for the year 1919 for in- 
come tax purposes. The defendant’s 
brief relates this incident in the follow- 
ing language: 

“In the adjustment for 1919 the Com- 
missioner used two different methods of 
computation respecting patents, one for 
tLe determination of invested capital, the 
|other for the determination of net in- 
'come. As to the latter, the Commissioner 
|computed depreciation on the old patents 





|consequently the refunding or credit of 
an overpayment 
jan overpayment of profits taxes. 
|this reason, it is argued that the initial 
| Mar. 1, 1913, appraisal of the “old” pat- 


ents was necessarily at the cost figure |Preme Court in La Belle Iron Works v.| 


| based on their Mar. 1, 1913, value, But 


must be restricted to|25 to the former the Commissioner in- | 
For | Cluded the old patents in invested capital | 


jat cost and depreciated them at cost in 


| capital 
jsioner, and the effort herein has. been 
|made to demonstrate that the statute is 


| pleted. 


(D. C., E. D. N. Y¥.)— 


ll be cited or relied upon by any officer 
evenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 13 


they alone establish a prima facie 
case of their correctness. 

7. An executor’s account and an 
estate tax return stating an inven- 
tory and valuation of property at 
the time of decedent’s death is insuf- 
cient to prove the value of the prop- 
erty two years later. 

Laura R. Hilton, et al., Docket No. 40131. 

The petitioners’ decedent in 1909 
was appointed trustee with power to 

| appoint his successor and also power 
to change the beneficiaries, both of 
which powers he exercised on Sept. 
17, 1918, when he resigned as 
trustee, changed the beneficiaries of 
the trust, fixed the disposition of the 
corpus and date of the termination 
of the trust, and made such change 
of beneficiaries and their interest in 
the estate irrevocable, and reserved 
to himself the residue of income of 
the trust property, Held, that under 
the decision of May v. Heiner, 281 
U. S. 238, and Frederick Ullman et 
al., 20 B. T. A. 782, the value of the 
trust property should not be included 
in the gross estate of the decedent in 
determining the net estate subject to 
tax under the Revenue Act of 1921. 

First Bond & Mortgage Company, 
No. 403738. 

Where the person filing the peti- 
tion is not shown to have authority 
to act for the taxpayer, a dissolved 
corporation, the petition will be dis- 
missed for lack of jurisdiction. 

Benjamin Franklin Patterson, 
No. 41953. 

Where a contractor who kept his 
books of account on the cash receipts 
and disbursements basis, constructed 
public works on a unit basis, being 
paid 90 per cent of the contract price, 
upon the completion of the work, the 
balance being retained in accordance 
with a city ordinance for a period of 
five years to guarantee the mainte- 
nance of the construction, Held, that 
the amounts so retained are not in- 
cludable in income until the year in 
which paid. Case of Cleveland Trin- | 
idad Paving Co, et al. 20 B. T. A, | 
772, followed. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Docket | 


to the plaintiff, based upon overpayments 
of income taxes. From which it is con- 
cluded that the first element of the con- 
tention now under examination is un- 
tenable. 


Second: That the Commissiorer in re- 
constructing invested capital as at Mar. | 
1, 1913, was required to use the cost fig- 
ures of the “old” patents. 

The correctness of the foregoing 
theory will be assumed for present pur- 
poses. 

It is considered, however, that it is not 
the principles governing the correct con- 
stituency of invested capital that deter- | 
mine the “adequate deductions,” the fail- 
ure to take which during the affected 
years has brought about the plaintiff’s 
right~to relief. 

The theory of the defense to the plain- 
tiff’s claim, as has been stated, is that 
overpayment of profits taxes only can be 
compensated in the event that invested 
is decreased by the Commis- 


not so drawn, and has not been so ap- 
plied by the Commissioner in this case. 
If the effort has been successful it re- 
sults that the major theory of defense is 
mistaken and the plaintiff’s claim must 
prevail unless some reason not thus far 
considered points to a different conclu- 
sion. 

The second position of the Government 
remains to be examined, namely, that, 
whether the Commissioner was right or 
wrong, the plaintiff’s relief is limited by 
the deductions (from invested capital) 
which the Commissioner has made, 


Decision Assumes Part 
f Duty Performed 


It is clear that the excess-profits taxes 
were responsible for the statute under| 
consideration, and that such taxes were 
computed upon the basis of invested capi- | 
tal; also that the decrease thereof alone | 
could give rise to such a claim as this. | 
It is equally clear, however, that there is 
a relation between income taxes and in- 
vested capital which cannot be ignored. 
The net income for each year not dis- 
tributed in dividends constitutes surplus 
for that year and automatically merges 
into invested capital at the close of the 
year. If the income tax is larger than 
it would have been if the taxpayer had| 
deducted from its gross income an ade- 
quate depreciation the surplus for the 
year is smaller than it ought to be, and 
hence the invested capital has not re-| 
ceived the accretion that should have 
been added to it. ; 

In the belief that the foregoing states 
in substance the reason why Congress 
refers to an overpayment of income taxes 
as a result of the decrease in invested 
capital which is due to the fact that the 
taxpayer failed to take adequate deduc- 
tions in previous years, this decision will 
proceed on the theory that the Commis- 
sioner in this case has performed only | 
part of his duty, and that part correctly; 
that it is the function of the court to di- 
rect that the unfulfilled task be now com- 





That a depreciation deduction for in- 
come tax purposes during each of the 
affected years in order to be adequate 
should have been based upon the Mar. 1, 
1913, fair market value in excess of cost, 
has been shown. 

Lest it be thought that the result of 
applying this principle would involve 
an inconsistency in that the “old” pat- 
ents are carried for invested capital pur- 
poses at the cost on Mar. 1, 1913, but de- 
preciation for income tax purposes is 


' 
{ 


| 
| 
! 


| 





accordance with the decision of the Su- 


An understanding of the controversy |thereof and subsequent annual deprecia- | United States, 256 U. S. 377.” 


will be promoted by an examination of 
the opposing theories, which will reveal 
that the real issue is narrow. ~* 

The defendant urges that the recovery 


tion must be computed on that basis, and 
hence that, as this»is what the Commis- 


titled to further relief. 


permitted at their then fair market value, 
a much higher figure, reference should be 
made to article 844 of the Regulations, 


| 


| 


Docket 


| Osgood, Virginia. 


New Books 


Bentley, Arthur Owen, A text-book of phar- 
macy, by .; with a section on Some 
biological aspects of pharmacy, by Henry 
Smith Holden. .., 2d ed. 
London, Balliere, Tindall and Cox., 1929. 

30-20474 

Providing funds 


Brauer, George Rutger. 
for church buildings and debts, by. . 
Rev. ed. 46 p., illus. Phila., Prebyte- 
rian board of Christian education, 1929. 

30-21597 

Brooks, Cyrus Harry. Your character from 
your handwriting; a guide to the new 
graphology, by ...; with a foreword by 
Robert Saudek. 159 p., illus. London, 

| G, Allen & Unwin, 1930. 
Cudmore, Sedley Anthony. 


| 


| 


30-21599 
History of the 
to Canada, by... 284 p., illus. N. Y,, 

Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1929. 30-20454 
Dominguez Bordona, Jesus. Spanish 
lumination. (The Pantheon series.) 2 v., 
160 plates. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and 
co., 1930. 30-20469 
Emanueli, Luigi. High voltage cables, by 
. . With an introduction by Professor 

C. L. Fortescue. 107 p., illus. London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1929, 30-20464 
Fairlie, John Archibald. County govern- 
ment and administration, by .. . and 
Charles Mayard Kneier. (The Century 
political science series.) 585 p. N. Y,, 
The Century co., 1980. 30 20452 
Gianakoulis, Theodore P. Fairy tales of 
modern Greece, by... and Georgia H. 
MacPherson, . drawings by Henriette 
Reiss. 126 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
& co., 1930. 30-21712 





| Gleason, George Scott. This my New Eng- | 


land. 63 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1930. 
Griffin, Charles Lewis. Machine drawing; 
a comprehensive treatise on machine 
drawing covering principles of the work- 
ing drawing, helix and thread conven- 
tions, cams, belts and pulleys, 
general drafting room practice, by ee 
and Robert H. Fortman. 288 p., illus. 
Chicago, American technical society, 1930. 
| 30-20462 
Hauptmann, Gerhart Johann Robert. Die 
weber, schauspiel aus den vierziger jah- 


ren von Gerhart Hauptmann, edited with | 


vocabulary by 


notes, introduction, and : 
N. Y., Prentice- 


Felix Wittmer. 258 p. - 
| Hall, 1930. 30-21715 
Henderson, Archibald. The Transylvania 
| company and the founding of Henderson, 
Ky. 15 p., illus. Henderson? Ky., 1929. 
: 30-21595 
Hillas, Marjorie. Tap dancing; fourteen 
routines with descriptions and references 
to appropriate music. 29 p. N. Y., A, S. 
Barnes and co,, 1930. , 30-21736 
Kinkead, Robert E. Weld design and pro- 
duction, with particular application to 
safety and cost. 108 p., illus. N. Y,, 
The Ronald press co., 1930. 30-20463 
Marquart, Marguerite. Circles & squares 
.. by ... and Jean T. Mitchell. 1v., 
illus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book co., 1930. ; 30-20466 
Merrill, Gertrude A. Inspirational glean- 
ings, a book having a constructive effect 
upon mankind, how to discover your right 
life work. 130 p. Detroit, -— The 
7 . Merrill book co., 1929. 
Gertrude A. Me oe vues 
Morgan, Angela. Angela Morgan’s recitals. 
308 p. Phil., The Penn publishing co., 
1930. 30-21713 
Nichols, Ira Goodsell. ¢ 
an encyclopedia of full and partial den- 
ture prosthesis, by... with collaboration 
of forty-five authorities; eight hundred 
thirty illustrations and three color plates. 
687 p., illus. St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby 
co., 1930. 30-20473 
Osborne, Mrs. Margherita Osborn (Cassino), 
comp. Conundrums, by . « - containing 
the latest and best conundrums gathered 
from every conceivable source, and in- 
cluding many that are —— wow, 
i enn publishing co., . 
p. Phil., The P i) z Oe amid 
Color psychology. 36 
. F. Rowny press, 1929. 
30-21598 
uoits and horseshoe pitching, lawn bowls, 
=< the Italian game of ‘“‘boccie” and 
rules for shuffleboard. (Spalding “red 
cover” series of athletic handbooks, no. 
86 R.) 58 p., illu. N. ¥, American 
sports publishing co., 1930. _ 30-21734 
Rothschild Sigmund I. Stories postage 
eee" 


as of any subsequent date, the proportion of 
depreciation or depletion representing the 
realization of appreciation of value at Mar. 
1, 1913, or such subsequent date, may if 
undistributed and used or employed in the 
business be treated as surplus and included 
in the computation of invested capital. 
For the purpose of computing invested 
capital depreciation or depletion computed 
on the value as of Mar. 1, 1913, or as of 
any subsequent date shall, if such value ex- 
ceeded cost, be deemed‘a pro rata realization 
of cost and appreciation and be apportioned 
accordingly. Except as above provided value 
appreciation (even though evidenced by an 
appraisal) which has not been actually real- 
ized and in respect of amounts accrued since 
Mar. 1, 1913, reported as income for the 
purpose of the income tax, can not be in- 
cluded in the computation of invested capi- 


yp. Los Angeles, J 


account it must be deducted therefrom. 

To the same effect the Board of Tax 
Appeals delivered an opinion in the North 
Iowa Brick and Tile Company case (10 
B. T. A. 1290, at 1293) from which the 
following is taken: 


ithe clay deposits as determined by the| 


findings herein. 
duction for depletion should be computed 


by the respondent and the difference be- 
tween the depletion deduction computed 
upon cost and the deductions allowed 
upon the 1913 value should be restored to 
surplus for the invested capital computa- 
tion. Entress Brick Co., 9 B. T. A. 588.” 


Judgment for 
Plaintiff Ordered 


The foregoing quotations demonstrate 


for by the plaintiff is consonant with the 
accounting practice recognized by the 


of Tax Appeals. 

It is assumed for the purpose of this 
decision that the agreement touching the 
amount of judgment to be awarded to 
plaintiff if its contentions should be here 
upheld, implies from the fixation of the 


the provisions of Article 844 of the Regu- 
lations above quoted have entered into 
the computation of the stipulated figure 
of plaintiff’s recovery, namely, $163,- 
432.32 with interest as provided by law. 

A word should be said concerning the 
case of Southwestern Oil and Gas Co. v. 
U. S., 29 Fed. (2d) 404, because both 
parties to this controversy rely upon it. 
That case does not purport to decide the 
issue here raised, for, as the court says 
(page 408), “In the present action plain- 
tiff seeks to recover an overpayment 
which appears as such not by reason of a 
|decrease, but by an increase, in plaintiff’s 
invested capital.” 

In the belief that this plaintiff has 
shown that the Commissioner has de- 
creased its invested capital due to its 
failure to take adequate deductions 
during the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive, 
with the result that it has overpaid in- 
;come and profits taxes in those year, and 
|that it is, therefore, entitled to the com- 
|plete relief which the statute intended 





_whereby it becomes apparent that such a 


judgment will be ordered for the plain- 


Therefore, as to four of the six years| result is automatically adjusted for the! tiff in the amount recited in the stipu- 


now affected, and as to the year imme- 


sioner has done, the plaintiff is not en-| diately following the last of the latter, | 


the Commissioner made refund in 1926 


| purposes of invested capital, thus; 
(2) Where deprec‘ation depletion 


is 
| computed on the value as of 


or 


Mar. 1, 1913, or! 


jlation, namely, $168,432.32, with interest 
|as provided by law. 
Settle judgment on five days’ notice. 


631 p., illus. | 


| 


world’s commerce, with special reference | 


il- | 


30-21717 | 


gears, and | 


Prosthetic dentisry; | 


tal, and if already reflected in the surplus| 


“In the adjustment of invested capital | 
there should be reflected a depletion re- | 
serve computed upon the per acre cost of | 
The allowance of a de-| 


upon the basis of the per acre value of | 
such deposits on Mar. 1, 1913, as found! 


that the rule of depreciation contended | 


Regulations and enforced by the Board | 


amount (Stipulation, paragraph 19) that | 
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stamps tell; what we can learn from 
them, 158 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnamn’s sons, 
1930. 30-21730 
Ross, Edward Alsworth. . . . Principles of 
sociology, by... illustrated with twenty- 
six diagrams. Ist revision. (The century 
social science series.) 592 p. N. Y., The 
Century co., 1980. 30-20450 
|Selden, Eliabeth S. Elements of the free 
; dance. 163 p,, illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 
| 1930. 30-21737 
|Society of certified public accountants of 
the state of New Jersey. Summary of re- 
| port of the National institute of public 
| administration on an audit and survey of 
the affairs of the state of New Jersey, 
by Maurice E. Peloubet, C. P. A. The 
financial system of the _ state of New 
Jersey, by Henry B. Fernald, C, P. A. | 
Addresses presented at the meeting of | 
the Society of certified public accountants | 
of the state of New Jersey, May 22, 1930. | 
32 p. Newark, The Society, 1930. 
| 30-20451 
Stockett, Maria Letitia. America, first, fast 
| & furious. 278 p. Baltimore, The Nor- | 
| man-Remington co. 1930. 30-21591 | 
| Surbled, Georges. Catholic moral teaching 
| in its relations to medicine and hygiene, 
| by ... freely translated from the French 
by the Rev. Hubert J. Eggemann; the 
human organism in health, diseases, and 
death. 310 p. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder 
book co., 1930, 30-20470 
| Telford, Fred. ... The essentials of a 
|; comprehensive personnel program. (Tech- 
nical bulletin, no. 3, May, 1930.) 16 p. | 
| Chicago, Ill, Pub. jointly by the Civil | 
service assembly of the United States | 
and Canada and the Bureau of public 
personnel administration, 1930. 30-21731 | 
| Vachell, Horace Annesley. The best of | 
England. 253 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


30-21733 

advertisers association, Omaha. 
Selling today; fifty-two messages on mod- 
ern salesmanship, 214 p., illus. Omaha, 
Neb., Western advertisers association, 
1930. 30-217382 
Woofter, Thomas Jackson. Black yeomanry; 
life on St. Helena Island. 291 p., illus. 
N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-21592 | 


| Western 


Burns, Sister Mary Albania. . Saint ; 
John Chrysostom’s homilies on the stat- 
ues: a study of their rhetoric qualities 
and form, by... (The Catholic univer- 
sity of America. Patristic studies. vol. 
xxii. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic univer- | 
sity of America, 1930.) Washington, D. | 
C.. The Catholic university of America, | 
|; 1930. 30-21066 
| Carnegie endowment for international | 
| peace. Library. Peace forces of | 
today; select referenc@s to recent books 
| and articles on various aspects of the 
| peace movement, with annotations. (Read- | 
| ing list no. 27.) 35 p. Washington, D. | 
| 
| 


C., 1930. 30-21755 | 
Carter, Leslie H. Vaudeville what-nots, a 
collection of up-to-date vaudeville cross- | 
fire bits, monologues and black-outs. 175 
p. San Francisco, Calif., Banner play 
bureau, 1929, 30-21763 
averly, Millis, In a mission garden, a | 
play of Spanish California in three acts, | 
69 p., illus. ,San Franeisco, Calif., Banner | 
play bureau, 1930. 30-21766 
Coates, Robert M. The outlaw years; the 
history of the land pirates of the Natchez | 
trace. 308 p, N. Y., The Macaulay co., | 
1930. 30-20441 | 
|Cremer, Henry. Available sources for the | 
| study of problem economics in Western | 
Pennsylvania, by . S 10 p. Indiana, 
Pa., Printed by R. S. Grosse print shop, | 
1930. 30-20446 | 
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Tax on Vending Machines 
In Florida Is Explained | 
i 
State of Florida: | 

Tallahassee, Oct. 13. 

The 1929 law imposing a license tax | 
}0n vending machines impliedly repealed | 
;section 1265 of the Compiled General : 
|Laws imposing a similar tax, the Attor- | 
|ney General of Florida, Fred H. Davis, 
|has advised the State Comptroller. The 
|machines should be put upon the prop- 
jerty tax books at a fair valuation, the | 
opinion says. 

The case entitled State v. Stoutamire, | 
123 So. 834, appears to be conclusive, | 
ithe Attorney General declared, explain- ! 
ing that if it is desired to take the mat- 
|ter to ‘ie courts, he will be glad to as- | 
sist in trying to sustain the tax under 
the old law. 


‘Tariff Ruling Is Sustained 


On ‘Speaking’ Picture Book | 


New York, Oct. 13.—The United States | 
Customs Court has just ruled upon the! 
tariff classification of merchandise in- 
voiced as “Speaking Picture Books.” 
These articles, Judge Sullivan finds, are 
not books “for children’s use,” as used 
in the tariff, but toys and dutiable as | 
such. Protest of the Helvetic Import- 
ing & Manufacturing Corporation is 
overruled. 


The items resembled a_ book between | 
|stiff covers. It consisted of an entirety, | 
composed of a few pages of colored illus- 
|trations of barnyard animals, fowls and 
birds and descriptive matter, combined | 
;with a box, containing apparatus for 
sounds produced 
by the animals and birds depicted in the 
illustrations. 

Duty was imposed, upon entry, at the 
rate of 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922, as | 
a toy. The importers ‘contended for duty 
at only 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
the provision in paragraph 1310, for 
“books of paper or other material for 
children’s use, printed lithographically or 
otherwise, not exceeding in weight 24 
ounces each, with more reading matter 
than letters, numerals, or descriptive | 
words.” 

(Protest 379669-G-34973-29.) 


| 





|crudely imitating the | 


' 


| 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent A ppeals 


Oct. 23. 

Present: Acting Presiding Judge Oscar 
E. Bland, and Associate Judges Charles 
S. Hatfield,Finis J. Garrett, and Irvine 
L. Lenroot. 





| 
| 


Customs 


Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
Graham, Presiding Judge, may participate 
in the consideration and decision of the 
cases argued today. 

No. 3310. Edward Jefferson, 
United States. Textile machinery. 
missed upon stipulation of counsei. 

No. 3320. United States v. Hensel, Bruck- 
mann & Lorbacher. Candelabra, works of 
art. Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins for 
appellee. 

No. 3330. United States v. Samuel Sha- 
piro & Co. Machines for manufacturing 
twine. Argued by Mr. Charles D, Lawrence, 
Assistant Attorney General, for appellant, 
and by Mr. J, Stuart Tompkins for appellee. 

No. 3353. Prunty Seed & Grain Co. v. 
United States. Seeds, niger seed. Argtféd 
by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins for appellant, 
and by Mr. Ralph Folks for appellee. 

No. 3355. Louis Rosenfield v. United 
States. Violins, antiques, regulations. 
Argued by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. Charles D, Lawrence. 
Assistant Attorney General, for appellee. 
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Dis- 
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Supreme Court (m 
Program on Tax 
Suits Announced 


Litigations Involving Federal 
Taxation Which Are to 
Be Reviewed at Present 
Session Are Listed 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States will review the following Fed- 
eral tax cases, petitions for writs of 
certiorari having been granted Oct. 13. 
(A summary of these cases appeared im 
the issues of Sept. 26-27). 

No. 87. Seth M. Milliken et al. v, United 
States. 
No. 
ouse. 

No. 199. Commissioner Fr. 
Houston. 

No. 202. Commissioner v. Sallie H, Henry. 

No. 203. Commissioner v. William Hobar® 
Porter et al. 

No. 205. 
W. Grant. 

No. 206. J, T. Rose, Collector, v. John 
W. Grant and Annie _Imman Grant. 

No. 231. Commissioner v. Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Co. 

No. 252. United 
Wells, Executors. 

No. 263. Mass & Waldstein Company v. 
United States. 

No. 282. Bonwit Teller & Company v. 
United States. 

No. 288. Commissioner v. Thompson Oil 
& Gas Co. 


129. Commissioner v. Sybil White= 


v. Samuel 


J, T. Rose, Collector, vy. John 


States v. Artemus C. 


Cases Rejected 

The Court will not review the follow- 
ing Federal tax cases, having denied pe- 
titions for writs of certiorari Oct. 13- 

No. 97. Roberts Sash & Door Compap: 
United States. 
No. 100. Riverside & Den River Cottom 
Mills, Inc., v. United States. 

No. 101. York Safe & Lock Co. v. United 


Vv. 


| States. 


No. 122. 
States. 

No. 123. 
missiorer. 

No. 173. 
States. 

No. 
States. 

No. 196. 
United States. 

No. 204. United States ex rel. H. Wendell 
Endicott et al, Executors, v. Andrew W. 
Mellon, as Secretary of the Treasury, et al. 

No. 207. Abby F. Means v. United States. 

No. 208. Graniteville Manufacturing Co. 
v. United States. 

No. 209. National 
United States. 

No. 213. Osburn California Corporation 
v. Galen H. Welch, Collector. 

No. 216. United States v. Dorothy Whit- 
ney Elmhirst, nee Straight, Executrix. 

No. 223. Commissioner v. First Trus 
and Savings Bank of Miami, Fla. 

No. 225. Arthur Hind v. Jesse W. Clark, 
Collector. 

No. 232. United States ex rel. Edmund FY 
Leland v. J. R. McCarl, Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

No. 234. Barde Steel Products Corpora- 
tion v. Commissioner. 

No. 243. Anahama Realty Corporation v. 
Commissioner. 

No. 247. Great Northern Railway Com- 


American Molasses Co, v. United 
Black Hardware Co, v. Com- 
Stanley Securities Co. v. United 
Weed & Brother v. United 


Packard 


175. 


Motor Car Co. w. 


Equipment Co. vw. 


| pany v. Commissioner. 


No. 254, Arthur Curtiss James v. United 


| 
| States. 


No. 255. Arthur Curtiss James and 
George Notman, Executors, v. United States. 

No. 268. William CC. Newman v, Com- 
missioner. 

No. 277. Diamond Shoe Co. v. Commis- 
sioner. 

No. 294. Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
United States. 

No. 308 8B. Altman & Co. v. United 
States. 

No. 310. Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. 
Commissioner, 


Litigation Advanced 

The Supreme Court of the United A 
States on Oct. 13 advanced the follow- 
ing Federal tax cases: 

No. 56. United States v. Swift and Co. 
Motion to advance granted and assigned for 
hearing following No. 43. 

No. 113. Pottstown Iron Co. v. United 
States. Motion to advance granted and as- 


Ve 


v. 


| signed for hearing following No. 56. 


No. 231. Commissioner v. Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Co. Motion to advance 
granted and assigned for hearing follow- 
ing No. 238. 

No. 69. Annette Aiken v. Commissioner. 
Motion to advance granted and assigned 
for hearing folowing No. 231. 

No. 115. W. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co. v. Commissioner. Motiofi to advance 
granted and assigned for hearing following 
No. 69. 

The Court also granted the motion to 
amend the certified question in the case 
entitled Indians Motocycle Co. v. United 
States, No. 5. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States will not review the following 
State tax cases, having denied petitions 
for writs of certiorari Oct. 13. (A sum- 
mary of these cases appeared in the 
issue of Sept. 24). 

No. 253. First National Bank of Biloxi, 


Miss., v. Board of Supervisors of Harrison 
County, Miss. 
No. 259. E. C. Atkins & Co, v. Harry 
Dunn, as Auditor of Marion County, Ind. 
The court also denied petitions for writs 


| of certiorari in the following Philippine 


Island tax cases. (A summary of these 
cases appeared in the issue of Oct. 2.) 
No. 251, €. Perez Rubio v. Collector of 
Internal Revenue of the Philippine Islands. 
No. 287. Collector of Internal Revenue 
of the Philippine Islands v. The Manila 
Railroad Company of the Philippine Islands, 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


| New York—Sixty-Second Annual Report of 


the State Board of Charities for the year 
ended June 80, 1928—Legislative Docue 
ment (1929) No. 22. Victor F, Ridder, 
Vice-President, State Board of Charities, 
Albany, 1929. 

Iowa—Proceedings of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions, for November 15, 
16, 17, 1928. Anna B. Lawther, President, 
Towa State Board of Education, Des 
Moines, 1929. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this headiag 
are obtainable at prices stated, excl 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Diwe- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given, In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Beef Production from Purebred, Grade, and 
Native Calves—Technical Bull. No. 203, 
Sept., 1930, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-1089 

International Technical Consulting Com- 
mittee on Radio Communications, Ist 
Meeting, The Hague, Sept. 18-Oct. 2 
1929--Conference Series No. 5, U. 8. Dept, 
of State. Price, 90 cents, 30-27007 

Alabama—Populationm Bull, Ist Series, LS5th 


Census of U. S.; 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Apply at Bur- 
80-2700 
« 
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(Review of Ohio | : 
Bus Case Denied| Strict Control of Insurance Agents 


oe to Check U nethical Pr [eeeraal for. Natwerhe ite In Radio Signals 
te To Center of Stream 


Nebraska Coommissiorzer Says Company Executives Have cu | 
tate of Nebraska: 


Two Proposals 
On Congestion in 


Radio Rejected 


nting Privilege h Shows 
On Platte River Leseare > 


aa 
_ Effect of Echoes” 


| 
actices | Counsel for Nebraska Holds 


Trend ire State Decisions Ad- 
verse to Bus Companies 
Alleged 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A case urging as grounds for review | 


Suggestioms Advanced to Re- 


lieve Congestion of Sta- 


tions Voted Dowm by, 


Commission 


Two proposals for simultaneous. op- 
eration of broadcasting stations on the 
same frequency to alleviate congestion, 
have been rejected by the Federal Radio 
Commission, it was announced Oct. 13. 
The measures were offered by Commis- 
sioner Harold A. Lafount and Vice Chair- 
man E. 0. Sykes. 

Mr. Lafount’s proposal, rejected by a 
four-to-one vote, was that the 610 and 
620 kilocyele frequencies, now designated 
as “regional”? channels with stations of 
maximum power of 1,000 watts at night, 
be designated ‘“‘semicleared channels,” 
and that three stations of powers of 
2,500 to 5,000 watts be assigned stations 
on them to operate simultaneously. 
These operations would be carried on 

a experimentally for one year. 

rejected by a three-to-two vote, was that 
one of the cleared channels in each zone 
be used for experimental simultaneous 
operation on which there shall be not 
more than two stations operating at 
night 

Would be Relief Experiments 


Both of the plans were with the view 
{ascertaining the feasibility of assign- 
ent of high-powered stations to the 
same schannel, without undue interfer- 
ence. Should this prove practicable, the 
Commission would be enabled to “‘spread 
out” assignments of stations im the 
broadcast bamd, and relieve the existing 
overcrowded Condition, it was pointed out 


The proposal of Vice-Chairman Sykes, | 


at the COmmission’s engineering Givision.| mission to «onvert their gas distribution | 
The Commision’s announcement follows |systems from artificial to natural gas. Both | statute 


in full text: , 

At a meeting of the Commission the 
following proposal by Commissioner 
Harold A, Lafount was rejected by a 
vote of four to one: : 

“T move that the 610 and 620 kilocycle 
frequencies, designated in General Order 
No. 40 at regional channels, be with- 
drawn from that classification and be 


the fact that the Supreme Court of Ohio! 
is building a considerable volume of au-| 
thority adverse to the development of| 


motor bus transportation was denied re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
| States on Oct. 13. The case was en- 
titled Salisbury Transportation Company 
|v, Stark Electric Railroad Co., No. 162. 
| It was set ouz in the petition that the 
Salisbury Transportation Company was | 
|operating a bus line between Canton and 
Alliance, Ohio, under a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity authorizing an 
‘unrestricted hourly service with one bus. 
| Application was made for service every) 
|half hour with four buses. The _half-| 
hour service was denied by the Public 
Utilities Commission, but the number of | 
buses was increased to three. 
The Stark Electric Railroad Company, 
it was stated, protested before the Com- 
mission and appealed to the Supreme 
| Court of Ohio. 
It was claimed in the petition that the 
{court reversed the ruling of the Com- 
mission as to the increase in the num- 
ber of buses without reviewing the rec- 


taking only as basis for its decision the 
decisions of the Commissioners. 
| 





State Regulation 
—— 


| Public Utilities 


' Missouri 
The cities of Springfield and Sedalia have 
j been authorized by the Public Service Com- 


cities will be joined to pipe lines now being 
constructed by the Cities Service Co., it 
| was announced. 

The Public Service Commission has the 
right to control construction of electric 
power lines, according to a decision of the 
| Missouri Supreme Court in a suit brought 
against the Commission by the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. 


| The Blue Motor Coach Line has been de- | 


ord of the case before the Commission, | 


Fair Share .of Resporesibility for Offenses; Changes in State 


4 


State of INebraska: 


Greater control of agents by insurance 
companies to prevent misrepresentation, 
twisting, law violations amd unethical 
practices was urged by the State Insur-| 
ance Commissioner, Lloyd Dort, in an ad- 


the third annual observance of Nebraska 
insurance day. Mr. Dort said that the 


\dress at Omaha, Oct. 10, the occasion 4 


+ 
Omaha, Oct. 13. | 


Laws Advised 


removable only for cause. 

2. Provide for inspectors and investi- 
gators by appropriation of sufficient 
money to permit investigation by recog- 
nized*and efficient methods. 

_8. Possibly the date of expiration for 
licenses should be changed. The present 
date is bad for hail companies and non 

too good for others Also conflicts i 


time may come when Nebraska will have|to expirations continual y arise = 
ate 


an agents’ qualification law. 


jother States. Fixing am earlier d 


“Supervising and regulating depart- Might at least decrease the length of 


ments are fast reaching the conclusion,” 
said Commissioner Dort, “that company 
|executives have a fair share of the re- 


sponsibility in the first imstance and|should make definite provision as to| 


about 90 per cent of the responsibility to 

|prevent repetition of offenses by their 
agents im connection with wnlawful and 
junethical practices.” 


An agent’s contract with his company 
should be inviolate, he said, and no com- 
|pany Should attempt to “twist” an agent. 
| This results in some agents getting their 


policyholders to change their policies to 


the newr company represented. 


| Mr. Dort made a number of sugges- 
tions for changes in the insurance laws 
jof Nebraska. Among these were an 
agents’ qualification law, additional pen- 
jalties for twisting and misre presentation, 
| strengthening the law relative to agents’ 
jlicenses and the incorporation of new in- 
|surance companies, and rezulation of un- 
|authorized insurance. 


He proposed an amendment to the 
which requires insurance to be 


|written through agents, whereby an ex-| 


ception would be made by permitting for- 
‘eign and domestic insurance companiés to 
transact business solely by mail and ad- 
vertising but otherwise requiring general 
jcompliamce with the State law as re- 
|quired of companies doing business 
| through agents. 

To enforce such a law 


he suggested 


redesignated as semicleared channels; | i-1 authority to operate as an interstate an act prohibiting unauthorized insurance 
and that three two and one-half to five) camier hetween Quincy, Ill, and Kansas by unadmitted companies im which “do-| 
kilowatt broadcasting stations be as-| City, the Commission holding that public|ing of imsurance business” would be de- | 
- signed to operate simultaneously on each | convenience and necessity for the service! fined to cover constructive acts as well| 
these channels, thus making a total of had not been established and that the op-|as those actually and physically done in! 


x full-time two and one-half to five kil-|eration would be injurious to existing lines. | the State. 


owatt stations, which shall be distributed | 
between the five zones as follows: 

“Two stations shall be located in one} 
zone, and one station in each of the other | 
zones; these stations shall, whenever 
possible, be located in underquotaed | 
States, and the minimum geographical 
separation shall be 1,250 miles. There 
shall be no daylight or limited time as- 
signments on these frequencies. 

“The simultaneous operation Of sta- 
tions operating on these frequemcies is| 
authorized in order that the Commissio 
may have an opportunity to determine 
the efficiency of stations operating under 
the conditions herein provided. Such sta-| 
tions shall be required to maintain a fre-! 
quency stability of plus or minus 50 
cycles, 

“This experiment, not necessarily be- 
tween the same; stations, shall be con- 
tinued for one year, unless the imterfer- 
ence reduces the efficiency of each station 
to such an extent as to reduce the serv- 
ice area less than 50 miles in any direc- 
ion from each transmitter. Observa- 
tions to be made by the Commission’s 
own engineering force to determine ex- 
tent of the service area. During the pe- 
riod of this test, the stations designated 
to these frequencies shall not be charged 
to the State or zone in which they are 
located. 

“The Commission to accept applica- 
tions for the use of these frequencies 
only by stations willing and able to use 
the amount of power here required and 
operate under the terms and conditions 
herein set forth and the Commission 
shall at a date to be designated hear all 
such applications.” 

Commissioner Eugene C. Sykes offered 
the following substitute for Commis- 
sioner Lafount’s proposal which was re- 
jected by a vote of three to two: 

“That one of the so-called cleared chan- 
nels in each zone be used for experi- 
mental simultaneous operation om which 
there shall not be more than two stations 
operating at might. The period Of oper- 
ating for experimental purposes shall be 
for not less than 30 days to be renewed, 
if desirable im the judgment of Commis- 
sion, for a further period to be deter- 
mined by the Commission.” 


| 


Applications Made 
For Radio Permits 


® 
Requests IEmvolve Both Broad- 
casting and Communications 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission relating to both broad- 
casting and communications hawe been 

ade public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corp., 91 
Sip Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. modification 
vf license to imecrease in hours of operation, 

F. B. Wilson and Richard Dearing, James- 
‘town Broadcasting Company, Jamestown, N 
Y., constructiom permit to erect a mew sta 
tion to use 1,210 ke., 37 w, unlimited time. 

Clarence M. Doyle, 3044 West Lehigh 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa,, construction per- 
mit to erect @ mew station to use T8O kc.,, 
250 w., unlimited time. 

KQV, Doubleday-Hill Electric Company 
Investment Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., mod- 
ification of license to operate simul- 
taneously’ with WSMK until local sunset 
and equal time division with WSMK_ there- 
after. 

The Greenville News-Piedmont Co., Green- 
ville, §. C.. comstruction permit to erect a 
new station to use 610 ke, 1 kw., unlim- 
ited time. 

Earle C. Amthony, Los Angeles, Calif, 
modification of construction.permit to ex- 
tend date of commencement of construction 
from July 17, 1930, to Oct. 17, 1930, and 
completion of construction from Oct. 17, 
1930, to Jan. 17, 1931. 

Lester G. Lillyman, Pasadena, Calif., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,300 ke. 2 kw., unlimited time. 

Applications received (other tham broad- 
casting): 

KPK, Radiomarine Corp. of 
Portland, Oregw., license for marine relay 
service on 170 ke., 750 w. 

WRL, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co,, 
Duluth, Minn., modification of license to 
cover correction in description of trans- 
mitter, Marine relay service. 

WRL, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co.,, 
Duluth, Minn., modification of licemse to 
cover correction in description of trans- 
pier Coastal service. ' 


America, | 


A rehearing has been asked. 
The Alton Transportation Co., subsidiary 
of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, has been 


‘ordered to install adequate bus service be-, 


tween Mexico and Louisiana and between 
Mexico and Jefferson City. 

Citizens of Albany have filed a complaint 
with the Public Service Commission against 
the rates of the municipal light plant. 

The Missouri Power & Light Co. and the 
Missouri Gas & Electric Co. have asked 
authority to divide their territory. 


The Central Gas Utilities Co. has been 


n | denied permission to operate in Jackson} 


County. 

The West Missouri Power Co. has filed 
a petition for permission to sell its hydro- 
electric powex dam on the Osage River at 
Osceola to the Ozark Utilities Co. for 
$450,000. 


Ownership of Securities of Utility 
In Minnesota Described at Iraquiry 


| z a 
Transcript of Testimony at 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 

mony Oct. 1, by W. B. Horne, ac- 

; countant of the Federal Trade Com- 

| mission, appearing as a witness in 

| the Comméission’s inquiry into finan- 

| cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow in full text: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. How many of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Minnesota Power & Light 
Company were located in New York 
City on Mar. 1, 1928? A. Three of the 
li5 directors and 7 of the officers were 
jlocated in New York City. 

Q. The affiliations of various officers 
of the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany with the Electric Bond & Share 
Company and other utility companies 
|were shown by the exhibit which you in- 
troduced in connection with our hearing 
\on the American Power & Light Com- 
|pany, were they not? 
| A. Yes sir. Another exhibit shows 
ithe number of shares of voting stock 
/present at stockholders’ meetings ana 
the number voted in person and the} 
number voted by proxy and the total 
umber of shares outstanding at the! 
'time of each stockholders’ meeting be-, 
ginning early in 1924 until the close of 
| 1929, 


Q. How much of the stock was voted 
by proxy at these various meetings? 
Practically all of it was voted by proxy. 
The largest amount voted in person dur- 
ing any of these meetings was 4,080 
shares in person, while 2,084,228 shares 
{were voted by proxy. 

Q. Does your table show who held the 
stock voted by proxy? 
| A. No. There is no information avail- 
jable for those at the majority of these 
|meetings. At two of them it did give 
|information, but we have other informa- 


tion furnished by the company which! Power & Light Company, and extending 


shows that the American Power & Light 
Company held 1,999,985 shares, or all but | 
15 of the 2,000,000 shares of the com- 
|mon stock, and that the largest amount | 
lof preferreg stock outstanding at the| 
|time of any of these meetings was 156,- 
(249 shares. So the American Power & 
Light had more than 90 per cent, not 
'taking note of its preferred stockhold- 
ings. 


Refusal of Certain 
‘Records Is Alleged 


Samuel Meisels testified further as fol-| 
| lows: 
| By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Please explain the scope of the fieldi 
examination and the sources of informa-| 
tion you used in the preparation of your 
report, 

A. This report is based upon an exam- 
mation of certain accounting and cor- 
porate records of the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company and data obtained) 
from Phoenix Utility Company records 
of Minnesota operations, American 
Power & Light Company, Electric Bond 
& Share Company, Minnesota Tax Com- 


| 


| 


Financial Set-up of Company | 


| panies ? 


A second companion act, 
jsaid, Should provide for State extradition 
|for those committing constructive crimes 
who are not fugitives from justice. 
f The section of'Mr. Dort’s address deal-! 
lows in full text: 
Removal of Insurance | 


‘From Politivs Advised | 


\time intervening because o£ the difference 
|In expiration dates, 


| 4. Upon the subject of agents, the law 


lagents for or restriction 
|fact for reciprocals, 

5. Additional regulation, supervision 
\and penalties should be provided for all 
\persons and agents guilty of misrepre- 
isentation and twisting. 
victiom could be had and penalty assessed 
under the general penalty act but law 
and procedure are indequate. 

6. Section 7744, Compiled Statutes of 


to attorney in 


|Nebraska for 1922, defiming “agents” | 


or “imsurance agents” imeludes in the 
definition a copartnership, corporation, 
| board or committee. Section 7792, Com- 
| piled Statutes of Nebraska for 1922, re- 
quires a soliciting agent or broker to 
‘Secure a_ license but prowides that only 
a natural person shall be licensed as an 
{agent or broker. This inconsistency 
‘Should be cured. 

7. A law providing qualifications for 
agents. 

8. What do you think of the necessity 
for or advisability of standard provisions 
|for automobile policies ? 

9. Group insurance law should be made 
jmore definite. 

; 10. Juvenile insurance by fraternals 
should be made more definite. 

11. Section 7815, Compiled Statutes of 
Nebraska for 1922, relating to limitation 
bility for assessment in assessment 
companies should be made more definite 
as to amount of limitation. 

12. Sections 7759 and 
Statutes of Nebraska for 1922 


of lia 


» pertain- 


alty therefor should be eliminated by re- 
peal as same have been held unconstitu- 
tional. 

13. Sections 3425 to 3428 pertaining to 


in the insurance code of laws. 
14. Amend Section T7881, Compiled 
Statutes of Nebraska for 1922, pertain- 


to that of the bank commissioner who is#unauthorized business 


Probably con- | 


nor the unfair 
competition that necessarily results in 
discrimination to some extent against the 
authorized business. The mandate to the 
legislature expressed in Section 1, Arti- 
cle XXII of the Constitution of Nebraska 
is: **The legislature shall provide by gen- 
eral law for the organization, regulation, 
supervision and general control of all 
corporations ***, Foreign corporations 
transacting or seeking to transact busi- 
ness in this State shall be subject, un- 
der general law, to regulation, supervi- 
sion and general control, and shall not 
be given greater rights or privileges than 
are given domestic corporations of sim- 
ilar character.” The legislature should 
not only obey this mandate but extend it 
|to cover all insurers when applied to in- 
| surance corporations. The means to this 
end we believe can be obtained by amend- 
ing Section 7788, Compiled Statutes of 
Nebraska for 1922, requiring insurance 
;to be written only through agents, by 
|making provision for domestic and for- 
}eign insurers to transact business solely 
by mail and advertising in this State 
and by making necessary and fair excep- 
jtioms but otherwise requiring general 
| compliance with our laws as required by 
companies doing business through agents. 








| You ask how compliance can be en- 


|\forced? A companion act should be 
| passed prohibiting the transacting or do- 
| ing of any insurance business in this 
| State by an unadmitted and unauthorized | 
|insurer: The act should define “doing | 
/of imsurance business’? in sych terms as 
|to include acts actually and physically 
|done in this State, as principal or acces- 
|sory, and also those constructively so 
done. This would result in violation of | 
a law of this State punishable here and 
|\dependent for conviction of the offender 
and execution of the sentence only upon 
securing jurisdiction of his person. 
| Proper exceptions relieve the act from | 
|constitutional objections without mate- 
|rially weakening it. 

The third companion act is required 
which would be applicable to all crimes 


| 


‘accessory. Nebraska has now an act 


he ing to removal to Federal Court and pen-' Making an accessory guilty and punish- | 


The third act, is | 


jable as a principal. 
{necessary because; under the Federal 

‘onstitution and acts, only a fugitive | 
from justice may be extradited. A per- | 


jing with his legislative suggestions fol- violations of the laws pertaining to in-|S0m could commit a crime constructively | 
|surance, we think should be incorporated @2nd_ not be a fugitive. 


Hence such person | 
;could not be extradited as a fugitive. | 
However the States, under sovereign 
! powers, in our opinion, have the power 


| There might, for the good of the insur- ing to the filing of annual statements by|to pass State extradition acts providing 


| ance world and business, be presented to! 
|the next session of the leg@islature for) 
its consideration bills dealimg with the 
\following subjects: | 
| 1. Take insurance out of the tide and 
sway of politics as suggested by Gover- | 
nor Weaver and under his plan of placing! 


‘insurance under a tenure of office similar 


| 
| 
| 


Federal Investigatiore Covers 


Federal 
sources. 
Q. Did the representatives of the Min- 
jnesota Power & Light Company submit} 
to you for examination all records which 
were requested of them? A. Notall. | 
| Q. Were some reasons stated by the| 
company for refusing to submit certain, 
records for examination? A. The reason 
jstated by the company for refusing cer- 
tain records was that Senate Resolution| 
No. 83. did not provide for their exam-| 
|Ination. 
| Q. Were you, therefore, compelled to 
obtain data relative to the growth of 
‘capital, assets and liabilities from other 
‘sources 2? = Yes, 
| Q. Did the company’s representatives! 
refuse to submit for examination records| 
of the Duluth Edison Electric Company;| 
and, if -so, on what grounds ? | 
| A. The company’s representatives defi- | 
|nitely refused to submit for examination 
records of the Duluth Edison Electric 


Company. The ground for objection was 


Power Commissiom and other 








iriod after their articles of incorporation | 





‘predicated upon the supposition that 
|Senate Resolution No, 83 does net apply | 
;to the Duluth Edison Electz-ic Company, | 
alleged to be a predecessor company, 
and a dead entity at date of passage of | 
the Senate Resolutio No. 83, and, fur-| 
thermore, that during its existence the | 
said company was not engaged in inter- 
state Commerge. It appears, however, | 
\that the Duluth Edison Electric Company | 
lis not properly called a predecessor com: | 
|pany of the Minnesota Power & Light 
|Company, and was not a dead entity) 
|at date of passage of the Senate Reso- 
jlution No. 83, and that it is in fact en- 
{gaged im interstate commerce. 

The Duluth Edison Company was in- 
|corporated in the State of innesota on 
|Jan. 25, 1906, for a period of 30 years. | 
Its certificate of incorporation was 
amended on Oct, 25, 1923, by merely 
changing its name to the Minnesota 


the period of its duration to Oct, 15, 
1958. Documentary evidemce that the 
Minnesota Power & Light Company was 
recognized by the officers of the com- 
pany, as the same company as the Du-! 
luth Edison Electric is presented. | 

Q. Did the company refuse to submit) 
for examination books and records of ad- 
ditional predecessors or constituent com- 


A. Yes. Great Northern Power Com- 
pany, Pike Rapids Power Company, The 
Minnesota Utilities Company, General 
Light & Power Company, Little Falls 
Waterpower Company, Cuyuna Range 
Power Company and Royalton Power and 
Light Company, 

Acquisition of Stock 


By Company Outlined 

Q. The Great Northern Power Com- 
pany’s outstanding stock was all ac- 
quired by the Minnesota Power & Light 
Company from American Power & Light 
Company in November, 1923, was it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from that time until October, 
1927 the property of the Great North- 
ern Power Company was leased to the 














mission, Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


channel to Station 


providing a penalty for mot filing same 
within the statutory time. 


More Strict License 


Prowisions Advocated 

15. Strengthen the provisions of Sec. 
tion 7793, Compiled Statutes of Nebraska 
for 1922, relating to application and is- | 
suance of licenses, withholding same | 


|When the agent is indebted to his com- | 
|pany, and cancellation upon certain re- | 


stricted condition. Where complaint is 
filed with the county judge the costs 
should not in the event of failure to con- | 
vict the agent, he assessed against the 
complaining insured. Costs should be as- | 
sessed as upon a complaint filed by a 
county attorney. Additional authority 
should be conferred upom the department | 
and adequate procedure for cancellation | 
provided. For misrepresentation under 
this section and for twisting and like 
violations of law a direet penalty per- | 
haps should be provided in addition to | 
cancellation of license. The general pen- 
alty and procedure to operate thereunder 
are not sufficiently direct and certain. 
16. Section 7817, Compiled Statutes of | 
Nebraska for 1922, pertaining to incor- 
poration of companies should contain a 
provision that companies in process of 
organization should qualify for business 
operation within a reasonable stated pe- 


have been approved by the Department. | 
Money collected is often 2etained for an 
unreasonable length of time with no 
progress upon the part of the embryo} 
company. There is dangez of loss to in- 
terested persons and court action should 
not be required to obtain refund of | 
money advanced ina cause that is either 
hopeless or indefinitely postponed for 
action. 

17. In this connection some definite | 
statute should be enacted affording ju- 
risdiction and procedure for supervision 
of the sale of capital stoek of insurance | 
companies. Such stock is excepted from 
the securities act or “Blue Sky Law.” 

18. Section 7792, Compiled Statutes of | 
Nebraska for 1922, prohibiting any per- | 
son from acting as soliciting agent or 
broker should carry an express penalty 
for violation. 

19. Section 7804, Compiled Statutes of | 
Nebraska for 1922, referring to policy 
a should provide a reasonable limita- | 
ion. \ 

20. A special statute should be enacted 
providing a penalty for false entries in| 
company records and false statements 
made to examiners or to the Department. 

21. Slander or defamation of an in- 
surance company and spreading false re- 
ports should be punished. 


Unfair Competition 


Declared to Exist 

22. Unadmitted foreigm insurers are 
doing’ unauthorized insurance business in 
this State. The excuse for not being ad- 
mitted is that they do mot wish to do 
business through agents but only by mail, 
radio, and advertising methods. It is 
not necessary to discuss the evils of such 








|ander Holtzoff, of the Department. 


for extradition where the person charged 
with a crime is not a fugitive from jus- 
|tice and hence does not come under the 
| jurisdiction and powers delegated to Con- | 
gress. By the exercise of comity and the 
passage of like extradition acts, enforce- 
|ment of this program against unauthor- 
ized insurance seems assured. United 
States Supreme Court decisions support 
this procedure Should unauthorized 
companies be made to comply with our 
aws? 


Trial in Government Action | 


For Radio Patents Ended | 


Trial of the suit against the Dubilier 
Condenser Corporation, brought by the 
Department of Justice to determine title 
to patents covering the operation of 
radio broadcast receiving sets, was con- 
cluded in the Federal court at Wilming- 


ton, Del., on Oct. 10, according to Alex- | 


Mr. 
Holtzoff represented the Department at 
the trial. 

In the suit the Department is seeking 
to compel a conveyance to the Govern- | 
ment of certain patents obtained by Per- 


|cival D. Lowell and Francis W. Dunmore 


on the ground that the inventions were 
developed by the inventors in the course 
of their official employment at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. The patents so ob- 


taimed are claimed to be property of | 


the United States Government. The in- 


ventors after obtaining the patents | 
granted an exclusive license to the Du- | 


bilier Condenser Corporation, 


According to Mr. Holtzoff briefs arc | 


to be filed with the court by both parties 
and on November 24 an oral argument 


|on the briefs will be held. 


Soviet Russia Increa 
Of American Goods for Current Year | 


Lincoln, Oct. ~°. 

On a finding that the Platte River is 
not a navigable stream, the Attorney 
General, C. A. Sorensen, has ruled that 
the owner‘of land along the river con- 
trols hunting privileges on his side of 
the river, even though the river is 
reached by a public road. 


Though his office had been unable to! 


find any court decision, legislative en- 
actment or governmental report that 
the Platte River ever was specifically 
classified either as navigable or non- 
navigable, Mr. Sorensen 
from court rulings in related matters, 


| “*It would seem almost conclusive that, 
in} 


should the question squarely arise 
our Supreme Court, it would hold that 
the Platte River 
stream.” 

The general rule in Nebraska regard- 


ing ownership of land on nonnavigable | 


streams, the Attorney General ex- 
plained, “is that grants of land bounded 
upon a river not navigable carry with 
them the exclusive right and title of 
the grantee to the center of the stream, 
unless the terms of the grant clearly 
denote the intention to stop at the bank 
or margin of the river.” 


Insurance Warning 
Issued in Michigan 


Citizens Advised Not to Deal 


| With Unauthorized Companies 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 13. 


The Second Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner, Ralph Wade, has issued a 


desist from purchasing insurance from 
unauthorized companies. Mr. Wade cited 
an instance of a Texas concern soliciting 
insurance business in Michigan through 
the mails. This company, he said, is not 


| authorized to do business in Michigan 
! and is not under the supervision of the 


Texas Insurance Department. The state- 


7760, Compiled |Comstructively committed as principal or | ment follows in full text: 


The Department of Insurance is be- 
sieged with inquiries from people of this 
State regarding the validity of so-called 
imsurance as provided by the American 
Bankers Commercial Life Club, a group 
of the National Mutual Benefit Associ- 
ation, which is claimed to be operating 
under a charter granted by the State of 
Texas. The concern is not authorized to 
write insurance in conformity with the 
insurance laws of Michigan, consequently 
the policies are unenforcible in the courts 
of Michigan. Inquiry directed by depart- 
mental officials to the Texas Insurance 
Commissioner brings forth the informa- 


tion that the concern is not chartered by | 


stated thatj 


is not a navigable} 


Tests Conducted by Navy 
Into Impulses Which 
Reach Receiving Stations 
Through Diverse Routes 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
nals—This type of echo signal was dis- 
covered by the Naval Research Labora- 
tory. These signals are apparently 
splash-back or weak reflection signals 
from the first zone of reception. How- 
ever, they often are observed from the 
second and occasionally from the third 
zone of reception. Their retardation 
then varies according to the frequency 
from a few thousandths of a second up 
to four hundredths of a second. They 
are most numerous around the time in- 
terval of one-thousandth of a second. 
They appear most prominently on fre- 
quencies from 12,000 to 21,000 kilocycles; 
at any rate, they have been more often 
observed there. They do not constitute 
an interference with communication at 
ordinary speeds, but may be highly ob- 
jectionable in very high-speed work, sueh 

Their exact nature is not yet com- 
pletely understood. They also have one 
effect which has caused much misunder- 
standing. Since they can readily fall 
within normal skip-distance region, it 
often happens that high-power stations 
j having normally long skip distances, as | 
lin the 20,000 kilocycle band, show weak 
but nevertheless entirely readable signals . 
over the entire skip-distance region. In 
other words, where the transmitting sta- 
tion is of fairly high power the skip 
distance becomes a region merely of 
somewhat weak and hollow sounding sig- 


| nals, 
' 





! 


Disappear at Night 
| These short-time echoes usually disap- 


| statement urging Michigan citizens to pear after nightfall, but they do seri- 


| ously affect the daytime frequencies, es- 
| pecially where high power is involve 
Their presence may be regarded as either 
an advantage or disadvantage, according 
| to the point of view. They are an advan- 
| tage in wiping out to a certain extent 
| the skip-distance effect and a disadvan- 
| tage from the point of view of high-speed 
| operation, which includes, of course, 
rapidly modulated emission, as in tele- 
phony. 

Multiple-path Echoes. — These echoes 
are, perhaps, more vicious at night than 
in the daytime and can occur on much 
lower frequencies than the others. In- 
| deed, they probably can occur on almost 
jany frequency. They are due to the 
fact that the cone of useful rays emit- 
| ted by the transmitter can arrive at the 
| receiving station by a great variety of 
|paths.. Naturally, since the paths are 
| widely different, the times of arrival of 

the signal are different. Such retarded 
signals constitute no particular menace 
to communication at moderate distances, 
because the delay is not sufficient to 
cause much troubie except in very high- 


the Insurance Department of that State| speed and television work and also in 


and is not under its supervision, the | telephony. 


charter which the concern has being an 


; many years ago. A suit for the for- 
feiture of same is now pending against 
it in Texas, the suit having been filed 


| by the Texas Attorney General. 


The department claims that this is 


| only one of numerous schemes of an in- 


surance nature that is being placed be- 
fore the public of Michigan through the 
United States mails, and the likelihood 
of. the fulfilment of the policies is very 
remote according to the department. The 
department officials strongly recommend 
| to the people of this State that they de- 


| sist from entering into any insurance 


transactions with companies of this type 
as such companies in most instances are 
usually short-lived and do not have suffi- 
cient stability to last until a claim ac- 
; cumulates under the policy. The depart- 
| ment also recommends to the public that 
if they are in the market for insurance 
they interview an authorized agent 
of an authorized insurance company, for 
they will then be possessed of a policy of 
insurance that is enforcible in the Mich- 
igan courts and having the protection 
as afforded by the department. 


An interesting feature of the policy 
as issued by the concern is that it has 
adopted the trade name almost identical 
to the corporate title of an authorized 
insurance company which is placed in the 
usual position of the title of the com- 
pany, and in addition to this the shield 
| of that same company is printed. 





ses Purchases 


Department of Commerce Reports Imports From That 


Country Also Ha 


Geographical analysis of foreign trade 
for the first eight months of 1930 shows 
that Soviet Russia is the only country 
whose purchases from the United States 


|during that period were greater in value 


than the corresponding period of last 
year, according to figures made public 
Oct. 13 by the Department of Commerce. 

Exports to Russia for the eight-month 
period amount to approximately $87,000,- 
000, which is an increase of 45 per cent 
over the same period of a year ago. Im- 
ports from Russia, valued at nearly $15,- 


|500,000, also show a gain over the first 
{eight months of 1929. 


With the excep- 
tion of Colombia, which also sold more, 
goods to the United States this year, im- 
ports from all other countries showed de- 


!clines, according to the analysis. 


Order Issued Dismissing 


Complaint by Radio Station, 


An order dismissing the proceeding | 
brought by Station WBBM against the! 
Federal Radio Commission to restrain) 
the operation of the Wisconsin State 
Journal Broadcasting Company (owner| 
of Station WISJ) on the  780-kilocycle | 
channel, was signed by Justice 0. R.! 
Luhring in the Supreme Court of the! 
District of Columbia Oct. 11. 

The order of dismissal was signed 
after the plaintiff filed a motion asking 
that the case be dismissed. Both the 
Radio Commission and’ Station WISJ| 
(intervenor in the case) consented to the 
motion. On Oct. 4 the court dissolved 
a temporary restraining order that had 
been issued preventing the Radio Com-| 
mission from assi oa the 780-kilocycle | 


Export trade with the more important 
customers during the eight-month period 
shows a decline of 27 per cent in ship- 
ments to Canada, 16 per cent to United 
Kingdom, 26 per cent to Germany, 10 


+ 
Month of August, 


1929 
. .$109,749,214 
82,251,244 
51,624,133 
111,287,412 
3,301,673 
11,144,308 


North America ..... 
South America... 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa ..... o0bneadean mass a 
teresa wee +» $509,307,984 $ 
. .$160,657,621 $ 
- 111,580,414 
89,401,402 
42,075,391 
16,311,748 
10,538,425 


Europe 

North America .... 
South America .... 
Asia ; 
Oceania 

Africa 


tee eeeeeesee ewes .$350,0605,001 3 


ve Grown Larger 


|; per cent to France, 26 per cent to Japan, 
| 37 per cent to Argentina, 42 per cent to 
| Australia, 29 per cent to Italy, 20 per 

cent to Holland, 22 per cent to Cuba, and 
|51 per cent to Brazil, accerding to the 
| Department. 

Exports to Mexico were nearly equal 
| to those of a year ago. Slight declines 
| were registered in shipments to Switzer- 
| land and Greece, while heavier reductions 
| were noted in trade with China, Belgium, 
| Spain, Central America, Philippine Is- 
; lands, British South Africa, Sweden, 
| British India, Colombia and Chile. 
| Reduced purchases and prices of silk, 

and rubber, and the decline in the price 


of coffee are_reflected ir. imports from | 
| Japan, British Malaya, and Brazil. Im-| 


| ports from these countries showed a com- 
| bined decrease of nearly $220,000,000, ac- 
| cording to the analysis. 

The following comparable table shows 
|exports and imports by grand divisions 
|for the month of August and the eight 

months ending in August: 


Eight Months Ended August, 
1929 1930 
$880,279,105 $636,545,477 
684,037,186 533,260,037 
442,692,745 817,890,162 
877,747,508 610,518,501 
43,339,542 24,891,188 
80,617,526 61,732,461 


$3,008,713,612 


1930 
$63,495,364 
55,128,826 
26,279,814 
66,220,415 
4,695, 


$2,174,837,826 


$1,208,311,479 
737,901,444 
238,619,391 


218,359,007 
$1,441,658,288 
» 952,812,351 
376,653,068 
414,091,658 
130,607,827 
90,690,325 


$3,406,513,517 


143,262,074 
82,945,022 
25,744,148 
30,059,003 

8,582,391 


82,108,617 
7,525,010 


67,400,707 


2,641,146,818 


298,117,648 


old one issued by the Secretary of State | 


— 


306,805,180 | 


Over very long distances, 
| however, they can produce a sort‘of 
dragging effect of the signal, which dis- 
tinctly limits the speed of communica- 
tion, sometimes cutting it down as low 
as 15 words per minute. 
Telephony Disturbed 
These echoes are of particularly seri- 
ous annoyance to modern work in fac- 
simile transmission. Since the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer is lower in the daytime 
than at night and all rays travel at a 
flatter angle with the horizon, they are 
much less annoying during the daytime, 
which accounts for the fact that trans- 
| continental facsimile work is so much 
| 


better in the daytime on high frequen- 
cies than at night. They also play a 
particular havoc with telephony, such 
as short-wave transatlantic *phone. 

Long-Time ,Echoes——To date these 
echoes have, in‘the opinion of the labora- 
tory, never been satisfactorily explained. 
Time delays here amount to many 
seconds. A good many observations have 
been made to the order of 15 seconds de- 
lay. The extreme rarity of these signals 
and the fact that they have only been 
observed in northern Europe and near 
| Indo-China renders them of no great im- 
portance from the communication point 
of view, aithough they are, of course, of 
immense scientific interest. 

The fact that the study of echo signals 
is adding greatly to our knowledge of the 
structure of the outer atmosphere of the 
earth is one reason why there has been 
so much activity along these lines the last 
few years. Concerning long-time echoes, 
it can only be said at the present time 
that they are a scientific mystery and are 
the subject of widely divergent discus- 
sions by those mathematicians and physi- 
cists particularly interested in the solu- 
| tion of the mystery of their origin. 

Effect On Reception 

Summary.—Echoes of the first type, 
namely, round-the-world signals, are 
readily recognizable when the sending 
| speed is below 30 words a minute, as 
dots and dashes often of intensity nearly 
the sam@ as the main signals and inter- 
polated in the message as though an 
additional transmitter were intermittenly 
working at the same time. They are 
not. absolutely continuous, but come and 
go at rapid intervals. f ‘ 

They are capable of entirely breaking 
up reception unless directive apparatus 
is available to shut them out. They 
are chiefly bothersome on circuits hav- 
ing a considerable time difference; that 
is, located in different longitudes. Only 
around the equinoctial period do they 
/oeeur on the north and south circuits. 
This is strictly in accord with the theory 
of the art and was predicted in advance 
by this laboratory. 

Echoes of the second type.are not 
|bothersome in ordinary communication, 
| and moderately bothersome in high-speed 

telegraphy, and may form a considerable 
source of annoyance in facsimile work, 
‘and might be quite disastrous to televix 
sion. The only way to avoid them is te 
work over suitable distances with suit- 
able times and suitable frequencies when 
their effect is the minimum, since they 
come from all sorts of different direc- 
tions. The use of directive reception 18 
only moderat helpful and suppressive. 

The echoes of the third type constitute 
| a distinct limit on the speed of operation. 
'They do not often rise to the point 
| where they cut the speed below 30 words 
|a minute, but are frequently bothersome 
|at higher speeds and are extremety an- 
|noying to facsimile work and disastrous 
to television. ‘ 

Echoes of the last type, namely, very 
long time echoes, are so weak and 80 
lrare that they have no practical effect 
on communication and are of princi 
| interest froma theoretical point of views 
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Aviation 


Is Authorized for _ 


Cincinnati Depot : 
Railroads Assume Liability 
On $12,000,000 Bonds 
For Construction of New 
Union Terminal 


ments Represented Name National Commissions 
To Cooperate in General Campaign 


! (b) Most suitable type of block and 


General conclusions and resolutions as u 
method of laying. 


adopted by the Sixth International Road 
Congress, which has just concluded its 
sessions in Washington, have just been) 
made public. 

The following resolutions were adopted | 


cation of a suitable joining material. 
(d) Reduction of costs. 
Question 2 

| 


‘International Meeting Also Recommends That Govern- 


(c) Production and method of appli- | 


‘Postal Service: 


Revised System Is Believed) 
Solution to Difficulties, 
Department of Commerce 


Is Informed 


P lanning Cartel Secretary 


Ample credit is available for drought- 
{stricken farmers who can furnish good 
|security, but for the relief of others the 
raising of funds should be encouraged, 
accorc’ 1g to a statement on Oct. 13 by 
Dr. C. W. Warburton 


, director of exten-| 


AvTHORIzED STaTeMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


of Federal Relief Committee Says Ample Credit 
Is Now Available for Farmers With 
‘ Good Security 


Several States report material prog- 
ress in meeting the need of credit by 
farmers. In general, local banks are 
finding it possible to finance all credit 
required when borrowers can furnish 


The detailed report and order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
izing the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Company to issue $12,000,000 of first- 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series 
A, to be sold at par and accrued interest 
and proceeds used in the construction of 
a passenger station and other facilities 

Cincinnati, 
a ccalesion Oct. 4. (Finance Docket No. 
8381 and related cases.) . 

Brief notice of its action in the case 

was made by the Commission on Sept. 30. 


Commission’s Report 
The Commission’s report follows in full 


ee: 
166 t. C. C., the Cincinnati Union Termi- 


was made public by the} 


our order of Sept. 3, 1930, herein} 


|unanimously by the Congress. 

“J, The Congress resolves that the at- 
tention of the public powers should be 
drawn to the present importance of the 
road problem and the advantages which 
would be derived from devoting in- 
creasingly higher sums to the improve- 
ment of road systems. , 

“2, In order to supplement the efficient 
work being carried out by the Permanent 
International Commission of Road Con- 
gresses, the Sixth International Road 
Congress, held in Washington, resolves to 
request the governments represented in 
this Congress and adhering to the Per- 
manent International Commission of 
Road Congresses in Paris that they 
should each appoint a national commis- 
sion which will cooperate with the Per- 


| 1. Tar, bitumen (asphaltic bitumen), 
jand asphalt are suitable materials for 
Lae in the imprvement of all classes of 
| Toads, subject to the limitations im- 
| posed by the characteristics of the ma- 
terial, the intensity of traffic, and local 
physical conditions. It is especially de- 
sirable to note the extended use in re- 
cent ‘years of superficial coatings, i 

particular those effected with emulsions. 
Certain governing conditions generally 
recognized are: 

| (a) The use of the correct grade and 
‘amount of bituminous binder for the 


| 


| 


} 


| 


particular type of work and aggregates 
to be used. 

(b) Suitable 
graded. 

(c) Provision for prompt mainte- 
nance. When the foundation is adequate 


aggregates, correctly 


sound security. In sections where local 
banks require additional funds for this 
purpose the intermediate credit banks 
are ready to supply supplementary 
funds, Dr. Warburton said. 

There seems to be ample credit for 
the farmer who can furnish good se- 
curity. It is evident, however, says Dr. 
Warburton, that farmers who can not 
furnish collateral will have to receive 
funds to care for their families, to feed 
their livestock, and to provide supplies 
for planting the Spring crops. 

“Every encouragement should be given 
to the raising of fands for this purpose 
in localities where the need exists,” de- 
clared Dr. Warburton. “In communities 
where leading citizens are acting to mect 
| this emergency indications are that every 
need will be met. 


That the cartel system offers the best 
hee perhaps only solution of present dif- 
| ficulties confronting large German opera- 
{tors on the Elbe River and tributary | 
|canals is the opinion expressed by inter- 
| ested circles, in spite of present govern- 
,mental disapproval of the plan, according 
to a report from Consul William E. Beitz, 
| Berlin, Germany, the Deparmtent of 
Commerce announced Oct. 13. The full 
| text of the announcement follows: the Rocky Mountains to the Appala- 

For several years past the large Ger-|chians rains have improved the situa- 
;man companies which carry on shipping|tion as regards pastures and seeded 
;on the Elbe River and certain tributary |grains, reports to the committee indi- 
|canals and streams have been confronted|cate. ‘che rainfall has nct been suffi-| 
|with a difficult set of circumstances | cient, however, to restore the low wa-| 


jamong which the unfavorable stage of|ter supply, which constitutes a serious 
| the water level plays an important part.| problem in this area. 


siqn work in the Department of ri- 
}culture, and secretary of the Federal 
Drought Relief Committee. 

The drought situation shows some im- 
provement in various respects, accord- 
ing to a summary of Dr. Warburton’s 
statements, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which follows in 
full text: Dr. Warburton pointed out 
that most of the crn crop is now safe| 
from frost damage. In the area from 





| Resolutions of World Congress — Freight Carriers | Improvement in Farm Situation Airplane Service 
Favor More Funds for Roads Qn German River. Found in Some Drought Areas’ Across Continent 


Soon to Operate. 


Passengers to Be Carried on 
Air Mail Route Extending 
From New York to Los 
Angeles via Atlanta 


The Eastern Air Transport will shortly 
inaugurate direct passénger service over 
the air mail route from New York to 
Atlanta to connect with the air mail 
}route to be inaugurated Oct. 15, which 
will form the first direct transcontinental 
| passenger service from New York to 
Los Angeles, according to an oral state- 
ment fromthe Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, 
Oct. 13. 

The statement was made in connec- 
tion with the announcement’ by Mr. 
Glover of the ceremonies to inaugurate 
the route from Atlanta to Los Angeles. 

“Inauguration on Oct. 15 of the south- 
jern transcontinental air mail service 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Los Angeles, Calif, 
| by the Aviation Corporation of New 
| York City, will be attended by ceremo- 





nal Company, hereinafter called the Cin- 
cinnati Terminal, was authorized to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
not exceeding $12,000,000 of first-mort- | 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds, series A, | 
and to issue not exceeding $15,000,000 of 
notes, and the companies named im the 
margin were authorized to assume obli- 
gation and liability in respect of the 
bonds. While no definite arrangement 
had been made for the sale of the bonds 
at the time our order was entered, 
authority was requested to sell them at 
not less than 9732 per cent and accrued | 
interest. Action on this request was de- | 
ferred until such time as a definite sale | 
price should have been determined. 

By supplemental application filed here- | 
in on Sept. 25, 1930, the Cincinnati Ter- 
minal shows that it has entered into a 
contract for the sale of the bonds, sub- 
ject to our approval, to J. P. Morgan &| 
Company and Kuhn, Loeb & Company at 


manent International Commission in its| and when the surface can be maintained 
important campaign for the improvement | at reasonable cost, an advantage of the 
of roads throughout the world.” {types of roads built with these mate- 
The general conclusions, as presented | rials is that they can be kept in good 
by the general reporters for the several | condition by maintenance of the sur- 
questions before the Congress, were|face without the need of extensive re- 
adopted with minor corrections. These | Pairs to the foundation. : 

questions, as they were considered by the; (4) Proper proportions of the constit- 
Congress, were described in the agenda|Uent materials, thorough mixing an 


of the Congress as follows: (thorough compacting. i 
First Section (e) Competent technical supervision 


Ca tee Se 8 | of design, construction, and mainte- 
. - : a | nance. % 

oe eer Sa Cees by the} (f) Slipperiness. Attention should be 
(a) Cement; ;given to the reduction of slipperiness. 
(b) Bricks or other artificial paving. | In some cases valuable results have 
(Methods employed for road con-| been attained by the following methods: 
ee — ee in} (1) Adoption of suitable arnt 
these materials. mtaining the maximum permissible 

| Second question. The most recent methods | seaadanen af bite aaatuale. 
adopted for the use of tar, bitumen, and | (2) The rolling of plain or precoated 


asphalt in road construction. os . <<: as 
| Third question. The construction of roads chippings into newly laid surfaces. 


| 





Since 1928, the Elbe has experienced 
| periods of very law water which last for 
'weeks and months at a time and which 
aggravate the difficulty of navigation to 
|an extraordinary degree. Therefore in 
the relatively short periods during which 
|normal navigation is possible, an accumu- 


|lated oversupply of cargo space becomes | 


|available with a consequent acutely felt 
reduction in freight rates. 


Adverse Factors 

It is evident that such a severe drop 
in freight rates must have a decidedly 
|adverse effect upon the position of the 
companies involved. The unfavorable 
situation is moreover intensified by the 
| fact that during the present year a fall- 
|ing off in cargoes has become evident, 
| doubtless because ef less business on ac- 
jcount of the general economic depres- 
sion. The decrease in the quantity of 
goods shipped amounts to about 10 to 14 


t 


The Middle Atlantic States are still 
unrelieved by rain. Low water sup- 
plies on many of the farms in this sec- 
tion are causing concern. County 


grains have made little or no growth in 
ithese States. 
Recent reports from 


}are giving to farmers material aid in 
|making readjustments that are neces- 
sary. In Virginia, through the efforts 
'of the State extension service, several 
hundred head of sheep and cattle were 
profitably moved into States to the 
;south. The Division of Markets acted 
jas a clearing house for information _re- 
|garding the supply of livestock in Vir- 
ginia and the demand from the other 
| States. 


‘Silent Film Market 





agents report that pastures and seeded | 


r several States) 
show that various State organizations| 


“Farmers in all parts of the drought 
section who anticipate needing the loan 
of funds to care for their families, live- 
stock, and the planting of Spring crops 
should consult their local bankers at 
once, as these men are in the best po- 
sition to know what can be done.” 


The American Red Cross program of 
distributing seeds for gardens to mature 
this Fall and fer rye pasturage for live- 
stock this Winter has now reached the 
stage where it is apparent that it will 
produce valuable results. Much seed for 
pastures and for gardens has_ been 
planted, especially in the worst affected 
States, Arkansas and Kentucky. Gar- 
den seed is being distributed in Okla- 
homa, and rye and garden seed in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 


ar. The proceeds will be used for the} 
Sarpoues stated in the report filed with) 
and made a part of our order of Sept. 3, ' 
1930, supra. i 

The bonds will be in all respects as de-| 
scribed in the original order and in the! 
report filed with and made a part thereof, 
except that they will be redeemable as a 
whole or in part at the option of the Cin- | 
cinnati Terminal on any interest date | 
from July 1, 1935, to Jan. 1, 1965, both in-| 
clusive, at 10742; from July 1, 1965, to 
Jan. 1, 1995, both inclusive, at 105; from 
July 1. 1995, to Jan. 1, 2015, both inclu- 
sive, at 10244; and on any interest date 
thereafter at par, plus accrued interest 
in each case. 

Issue Is Upheld 

We find that the issue of $12,000,000 
of first-mortgage 44 per cent gold bonds, | 
series A, by the Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal Company as aforesaid, and the as- 


I 


| 


in new countries, such as colonies and 
undeveloped regions. 
Second Section 
Traffic and Administration 
Fourth question. Ways and means of financ- 
ing highways: 
(a) Road construction; 
(b) Maintenance. 
Fifth question. Highway transport: Cor- 
relation amd coordination with other 
methods of transport; adaptation to col- 
lective (organizations) and _ individual 
uses, 
xth question. 1. Traffic regulation in 
large cities and their suburbs; traffic sig- 
nals; design and layout of roads and 
adaptation to traffic requirements in 
built-in areas. 

2. Parking and garaging of vehicles. 
The general conclusions, as adopted 
by the Congress follows in full text: 

Question 1 
1. Cement is becoming. generally used 


Si 


(3) The use of minimum practicable 
camber of surface and proper degree of 
| superelevation on curves. 

(4) Treatment of existing surface 
with a suitable surface dressing com- 
| pound, covering with coarse hard chip- 
| pings, and rolling. 

2. The need for research into the fun- 


damental factors involved in the use of, 


tar, bitumen, and asphalt in road im- 
provement and maintenance is recog- 


nized. The attention of the members of | 
|the Congress is especially directed to} 


needs as follows: 
(a) Research 

and characteristics of bituminous mate- 

‘rials and their combinations with other 


materials with proper study of their ap-| 


plication in the treatment of earth roads. 
(b) Improvement of mechanical equip- 


ment for use with these materials and | 


into the constitutions | 


as a paving material and has many in- 


'their combinations with mineral aggre-| 





Lehigh & New England Road 


per cent. In brief, then, Elbe shipping 
is faced by three adverse factors of | 
‘prime importance: A decrease in car- 
goes, for which exceptionally low freight 
rates are charged, in view of a _ pro- 
nounced surplus of cargo space. | 


The natural result of this combination e . 
of depressing circumstances is a hot | Lalking Pictures Found to 
competitive struggle among the Elbe| Be Making Slower Prog- 
ress in That Country 


Is Growing in China. 
liability of $800,000 of 444 per cent equip- 


;ment trust certificates, series G, was 
|sought on Oct. 13 by the Lehigh & New 
|England Railroad in an application to 


| (Finance Docket No. 8515.) 

| It is proposed to acquire 300 steel box 
cars, three switching locomotives, two 
decapod freight locomotives, six auxiliary 
locomotives, and five eight-wheel caboose 
|} cars, a total cost of $1,004,000. The cer- 
| tificates will be sold to the highest bidder, 
subject to the approval of the Contmis- 
sion. 


shipping interests which is the immediate | 
cause of the sinking of freight rates. A | 
cartel for fixing upstream freight rates 
and allocating territory existed until 
'1927 when it was given by one of the! 
interested concerns, and the agreement | [Continued from Page 1.) 

will therefore become ineffective at the in most of the country while even the 
end of this year. jlarger revolutions are being conducted. 

| The development of ‘sound pictures in| 
|China, therefore, is likely to be slow,| 
|}Mr. Way believes. There is a second | 
means besides interpreters for avoiding 
the difficulty caused by English titles 


‘Southern Pacific Requests 


Right to Use N. P. Tracks Arizona Is Permitted 


Asks to Issue Certificates 


Authority to assume obligation and} 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


nies befitting the occasion and its im- 
‘portance to civil and commercial aero- 
|nautics in this country,” Mr. Glover said. 
; “A number of distinguished person- 
|ages in official and civil life will take 
| part in the first flight over this route, 
|those whose names are known from one 
jend of the country to the other and who 
have contributed their share in makin@z 
the United States the greatest a\?- 
minded country in the world. This will 
be the first air mail route to be operated 
= the terms of the McNary-Watres 
et. 

| “In connection with the operation of 
| this southern transcontinental -oute, it 
|is announced that the Eastern Air Trans- 
port will shortly begin direct passenger 
service over the air mail route from 
| New York to Atlanta : .d this will be the 
ifirst direct transcontinental passenger 
|service from New York to Los An- 
geles.” 

Postponement of the inauguration of 
the air mail route from Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana, to Santos, Brazil, which 
was to have started Uct. 23, also was 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in a statement, the full text of 
which follows: 

; Due to present conditions aff.cting in- 
ternational air mail service in So 
America, it was announced by 
Glover chat the inauguration of service 
on the route from Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guianc, to Santos, Brazil, which was to 
have taken place on Oct. 23 with the 
first flight due to leave Paramaribo on 
that date, has been deferred. Further 
|notice will be given by the Post Office 
|Department of the actual beginning of 
this service. 

Any letters that have already been 





‘herent advantages. Rapid-hardening ce-| gates. 


The Southern Pacific Company appliea!to films, he said, which is the showing | 


Test on Hoover Dam posted for transmission by the first 


sumption of obligation and liability in flight will be retained for dispatch by 


(c) Research into factors affecting the | 
the first flight when made. 


of the titles in Chinese on a separate)! 
screen beside that on which the picture} ° ° 
is shown. This method has been adopted, Supreme Court Gives Right of, 


in some theaters. Filing Original Suit Advertising Lights 
The Chinese have a keen sense of e 5. * 
humor, and “they love to laugh,” Mr. And Air Navigation 
| Way said. The comedy film therefore 
|is one of the strongest drawing cards 
\for theaters. American “triangle” pic- 
itures are not generally popular, partly 


‘to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon Oct. 13 in Finance Docket No. 8516 
| for authority to operate under trackage 
|rights over the line of the Northwestern 
| Pacific Railroad within the City of Santa 


respect of these bonds by the Baltimore|ment has special advantages in particu-| R nto 1 os a - 
& Ohio Railroad Company, the Chesa-|lar circumstances. | durability _and serviceabi hag roads, 
peake & Ohio Railway Company, the Cin-| 9 Cement has been used successfully | Such _as climate, subsoil, traffic density, 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific! in the construction of cement concrete | (a) ee on pea ee 
Railway Company, the Cleveland, Cin-|}ase courses for other surfaces, for Clan. as : , f 
cinhati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway | ment concrete pavements, and for ce- Fay Chik at tesnecnteliea tees vari- | ROS@ Calif., a distance of approximately 
Company, the Louisville & Nashvi © | ment-bound macadam. 7 i = Judi aaiiie 4 era. | ne mile. j Sal 
Railroad Company, the Norfolk & West- c / ‘i ous road types, including vehic p | In support of its application, the South- 
3. Cement concrete pavements tion costs and roadway costs, with proper | on Pacific declared that approval of the 


: i teed: d 
ern Railway Company, the Pennsylvania! ,* ‘ ae) oe , ’ 1 aye f . 
Railroad Company, and the New York | also cement concrete base courses pro-/ study of their application in the treat- | plan will permit the Southern Pacific and 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| the Hoover Dam on Sept. 17, will pro- 
ceed with all possible expedition. Con- 
| struction of the railroad which will con- 
vey supplies to the dam site is already 


Law Prohibits Displays Likely 


Central Railroad Company, as set forth| tected by appropriate wearing surfaces! ment of earth roaas. 
in the original report herein (a) are for are suited to heavy traffic. (2) Relation between maintenance 


lawful objects within their respective, 4. Where a large volume of steel-tired | costs and intensity of traffic for various 


| Northwestern Pacific to consolidate their 
freight station facilities at Santa Rosa, 
thereby effecting economies in operation 


because there is little laughter-provok- 
jing material in them and partly because 
}of the difference in moral standards of 








under way, and specifications for the 
diversion tunnels and the dam itself are 
in the course of preparation by the 


To Confuse Aviators 


Complaints against misleading acrifl 
nautical and advertising lights rarely are 


corporate purposes, and compatible with traffic is encountered, if cement concrete | road types. f 

the public interest, which are necessary|is adopted as a pavement material, a| 3+ In order that mutual understanding 
and appropriate for and consistent with|two-course pavement with the upper and helpfulness niay be promoted, there 
the proper performance by them of serv-| layer composed of very hard aggregates }$ need for an international classifica- 
ice to the public as common carriers, and | should be used instead of a single-course | tion of materiais, combinations of mate- 


|resulting from the elimination facilities. 


‘Moll 


|the Chinese and Americans, which re-| Bureau of Reclamation. 

jSults in the plays’ losing most of their; The Comptroller General’s decision 

| appeal when shown in China. ‘has been communicated to the Attorney 
Talking equipment has been installed |General of Arizona. This 12-page deci- 


entered with the Aeronautics Branch of 
; the Department of Commerce, although 
| pilots often protest among themselves 


usks Disclose Facts 
| against “false aids to navigation,” it was 


which will not impair their ability to 
perform that service, and (b) are reason-, 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purposes. 

An appropriate 
will be entered. 

Eastman, Commissioner, concurring: 
This supplemental report is the logical 
sequel of the prior report in 166 I. C. C. 
in which I did not participate. As a re- 
sult of the prior report, also, a price has 
been obtained for the bonds which seems} 
to be somewhere near what they should | 
bring. For these reasons I concur. 
believe, however, that this matter could 
have been handled in a better way. 

The bonds are secured, not only by a 
first mortgage on valuable’ terminal | 
properties, but also by the joint and sev- 
eral guaranty of seven railroad ‘systems 
of exceptional financial strength. They | 
are about in a class, so far as security | 
is concerned, with State or municipal | 


supplemental order 


| 
| 


bonds. It happens that Morgan & Com- | 
pany monopolizes the financing of some| 


of the guarantors, while Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company has the same pleasant relation 
with others. Therefore, these two benevo- 
lent despots have agreed to join in the 
marketing of these terminal bonds. As 
a result we were first asked to fix 97.5 as 


the minimum price at which the bonds | 


stould be sold. We were unwilling to 


agree to that, so that now, after a little} 


fencing, we are asked to approve par as 
the price. 

In my judgment there is no sense in 
this method of selling these bonds. No 
sound reason can be advanced for giving 


Morgan & Company and Kuhn, Loeb &! 
Company a monopoly of the marketing | 
Plainly they should | 


of these securities. 
have been opened up to competitive bid- 


form and stable. 


pavement, 

5. Single-course pavements have suc- 
cessfully carried maximum volumes of 
traffic and maximum wheel loads when 
the traffic was largely rubber tired. 

6. Cement-bound macadam has been 
successful on roads carrying light traffic 
not inimical to the macadam type of con- 
struction. This method seems especially 
advantageous in locations where the con- 
dition of drainage or exposure are un- 
favorable to the use of ordinary water- 
bound macadam. A protective wearing 
surface seems equally indispensable on 
cement-bound and water-bound macadam. 

7. In designing cement concrete pave- 
ments and cement concrete base courses 
to be surfaced with other materials the 
resulting pavements should have equal 
load-carrying capacity or structual 
strength, when similar traffic conditions 
are to be met. 

8. Competent engineering supervision 
of design, construction, and maintenance 
of cement concrete pavements is neces- 
sary to insure good results. 

9. It is desirable that subgrades be uni- 


10. Pavement slabs must be designed 
to carry expected loads. Edge thicken- 
ing is advantageous as a means of pro- 
ducing an economic and balanced struc- 
tural design for concrete pavement slabs. 

11. Longitudinal and transverse joints 
| are commonly used and must be designea 

to meet traffic, subgrade, climatic con- 
ditions, and shrinkage of concrete, but 
in view of the fact that a number of 
|eonerete roads have been successfully 
constructed without joints, it is advisable 
that further research should be made 
on the whole subject of joints and cracks. 
12. Scientific design of concrete mixes 


rials, construction methods, and road) 
types which will correlate the terms in| 
use throughout tne world, both commer-! 
cial and scientific 

Question 3 

1. It is desirable, in the first place, to 
form a central bo:ly with legal author- 
ity to coordinate and assist thc general 
planning of the road communications of 
a country and the acquisition or reserva- 
| tion of necessary land. 

2. The perfection which has been at- 
tained in the building of automotive ve- 
hicles often permits highways to vender 
{service in the exploration and develop- 
{ment of new territories which formerly 
could be rendered only by railways. 


3. The highway has over the railway | 
ex-! 


ithe advantage of allowing the 
}pense of construction and mainte- 
;nance to be made proportionate to the 
importance of the traffic to be served. 
The present-day automobile being able to 
run on very difficult roads, at the begin- 
ning we can establish simple trails by 
|nothing more than a primitive working 
over if the natural soil, the structures 


which are necessary being only those! 


| over permanent watercourses which can 
‘not be forded. The road will ultimately 
be improved by the construction of a 
roadway provided with an appropriate 
surfacing, and the construction of struc- 
tures for crossing streams and valleys 
in proportion as the development of traf- | 
¢ makes available new resources for! 
the execution of the work. 
4, Adequate land should be acquired to 
provide for the eventual and ultimate 
expansion of the traffic as far as can be 
| foreseen. 
5. Before any actual construction is 
| begun it is essential that the general | 


\far as the foundations are concerned. 


}in general do not contain them. 


Of Ancient West Indies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
their hereditary qualities can be studied.) Mr. Way has prepared a pamphlet|that there appears to be nothing pre- 
| The location is also a laboratory for the|Summarizing the condition of the mo-/sented by the State of Arizona requir- 
| study of the adjustment of the organisms | tion-picture industry in China, which was | ing or justifying a holding by this of- 
|of the mollusks to a particular type of | made publie by the Department of Com-| fice that the appropriation made for the 
| environment. merce Oct. 13. A statement by the De-! specific purpose of commencing con- 

This information is valuable since! partment summarizing the pamphlet fol-| struction of the dam and _ incidental 
some of the moliusks affect man directly | lows in full text: work in connection with the Boulder| 
|and produce terrible diseases in micen | Despite the disturbed conditions which | Canyon Project Act is not available for 


in theaters in the treaty ports generally,|sion concludes as follows: 
where there are comparatively large; ‘Accordingly, in specific answer to 


;numbers of foreigners, Mr. Way said.|the question submitted, I have to advise| 


stated orally Oct. 10 by the Chief of the 
Airways Division, F. C. Hingsburg. 

Confusing situations caused by oper- 
| ation of too many lights probably will 
be corrected, however, when new regu- 
lations of the Department become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, Mr. Hingsburg declared. 
These regulations require that “airway 
| beacons” marking routes to landing fields 
be in conformance with the color sys- 
tem of red and ‘green lights used on 
national airways. 


a 





as well as in cattle. |have prevailed in China the number of|that purpose. Therefore, no action will 
Many of the fresh water mollusks | motion-picture theaters has more than! be taken to withhold approval of with-| 
serve as intermediate hosts for para-| doubled during the past four years, ac-|drawls of funds for such purpose.” 
sites bringing disease to man, and|cording to a bulletin just issued by the} Objection had been made by the State 
means of wiping them out by changing|Commerce Department’s motion-picture|of Arizona that the contracts executed 
‘environments are determined, it will be| division. At the present time, the bulle-|phy the Department of the Interior for 
beneficial to mankind. tin shows, there are 233 motion-picture! the sale of power to the City of Los An- 
In the collection the expedition houses in the country, having a seating geles, the Metropolitan Water District 
brought back to the museum there are capacity of 137,000, as compared with! of Southern California, and the South- 
over a quarter of a million land shells,| 106 theaters in 1927, with a seating ca-| ern California Edison Company, were in- 
more than 1,000 bird skins, in which! pacity of 68,000. | valid because of the alleged inability of 
collection there are several new species,| Of the estimated 450 feature films ex-|}the city and the metropolitan district 
a large collection of reptiles and many| hibited in China in 1929, the bulletin|}to make the contracts. In overruling 
turtles and hermit crabs. About 12,000 | shows, fully 90 per cent were of Ameri-|these objections the Comptroller Gen- 
bird parasites also were collected and|can origin. Total exports from the/| eral called attention to the fact that the 
brought to the museum, and several liv-| United States to the Chinese market in|same argument had been presented to 
ing reptiles were sent to the National| that year were 4,500,000 feet; during the! the Attorney General who had ruled in 
Zoological Park in Washington, D. C. | first quarter of 1930 exports amounted | favor of the validity of the contracts 
—_—_-_—-_-—~-<_~-=_~-_<_—x—_——_rerrrrrr | to 1,013,044 feet, of which 678,810 were! and to the committees of Congress which 
a width of 3 meters, or even multiples|sound film. Some Japanese and Euro-| recommended the initial appropriation 
of 3 meters, should be reserved for! pean films are imported into China, it is| based on these contracts. Under these 
traffic. | pointed out, but the most important com- | power contracts 663,000 primary horse- 
_It is recommended that from the be-| petition to American pares is the do-| power will be taken and paid for. efch 
ginning two-lane roadways be provided|mestic production, whic amounted to| year by the three contractors, with the 
on important structures, at least in so/less than 50 films in 1929. While the) Secretary reserving the right to reallo- 
f Chinese productions are not as fine tech-| cate 36 per cent of this power to the 
11, Uniformity of design throughout nically as are the others exhibited, their) States of Arizona and Nevada whenever 
the length of a location should be at-| themes are Chinese historical subjects | they demand it, and 6 per cent to the 11 
tained by avoiding heavy grades and|and their players Orientals, and for this| smaller municipalities of southern Cali- 
sharp curves in stretches of road which reason they are very popular with the! fornia. Over a 50-year period, if the ini- 
natives. tial rate of 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hdur 


Private lights are certified by the De- 
partment of Commerce as “true aids to 
| navigation,” the Chief of the Airways 
| Division explained, when pilots of lines 
‘operating in the vicinity of the pro- 
|posed beacons, local aeronautical or- 
ganizations, and airport operators en- 
,dorse the proposal. Certificates are re- 
issued annually unless lights have be- 
come the subject of serious complaints, 
'‘he added. There are no instances, he 
|stated, where the Aeronautics Branch 
|has required lights to be extinguished 
|immediately because of protests. 

There were 1,450 aeronautical lights 
jin operation throughout the country on 
| Apr. 1, the Airways Division reported, 
| and of this number 125 were “private 
| aeronautical lights.” 
| The new regulations affect airpor 
| beacons, airway beacons, and lights mark- 
jing. points from which bearings may be 
jtaken. Certification of these lights by 
| the Department obligates the operator 
;to keep them in operation nightly and 
, to notify the Lighthouse Service immedi- 
|ately of any extinguishment. 
| Penalties in force include a fine of not 
j|more than $5,000 or imprisonment %i 
‘not more than five years for maintenance 


ding. A plausible argument can be of-!| and weight proportioning of aggregates| highway layout should be prepared with 
tered for dealing through one constant | represent the most modern practice. | due regard to the ultimate requirements 
fisca’ agent in the marketing of certain} 13. Construction operations are per-|0f the permanent road system. 

classes of railroad securities, but no such| formed mostly by machinery, with re- 6. In countries of low density of pop- 
argument has any validity in the case of | sulting lower cost and better workman-, ulation and where the construction of a 


bonds like these. The’reasons which led 


us to conclude in Western Maryland! roadway depends to a large extent on/ light traffic is limited by the scarcity of|clays and sands which constitute the| tailed the demand for silent films in| with liberal payments into the Colorado 
natural soils including soils containing| Shanghai, their introduction outside of | Dam fund for construction work on the 


Equipment Trust, 111 I. C. C. 434, that| the perfect execution of the work and,| available funds it is deemed advisable 
| hygroscopic salts, with a view to col-;that city will be slow, because of the|river to benefit the other States which 


equipment-trust certificate should be of-| in particular, on the homogeneity of the! to adopt the progressive system of con- 


fered to public competitve bidding apply 
with even greater force here. We made 
a good start in that case in the inaugura- 
tion of a new policy with. respect to the 


|ship. The value of a cement concrete 


| concrete. 

| 14, Thorough curing of concrete sur- 
faces is essential. 

| 15, Maintenance of concrete surfaces, 


large mileage of roads adequate even for 


(struction by stages. Every endeavor 
| Should be made to insure that the initial 
alignment, grading, and subsequent sur- 
facing should be such that all work exe- 


marketing of railroad securities, but| properly constructed, is relativel- sim-| cuted should be capable of being utilized | 
there is still plenty of room for the ex- | ple and reasonable in cost. In particular|in the ultimate development of the road | 


tension of that policy, as this case shows 
very clearly. 


Schedules Suspended 
On Phosphate Shipments 


By an order entered Oct, 11, in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3518, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Oct. 12, 1930, until May 
12, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to establish rates on phos- 
hate rock, and related commodities, car- 
loads, from the ports of New Orleans and 
Port Chalmette, La., Gulfport, Miss., Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla.; destined to 
Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, Ill., on coastwise traffic origin- 
ating in Florida, which would result in 
reductions. 


| maintenance should comprise immediate 
filling with suitable material of the ex- 


pansion joints and of any cracks which| 


may occur. 
Question 1-B 

Brick paving.—Subject to suitable 
foundation, brick on edge will make satis- 
factory paving for light, medium, or 
heavy traffic according to the country 
in which it is used. 

Specifications and tests for paving 
bricks should be prepared and submitted 
|to the next Congress, with a view to 
standardization. 

Rubber paving.—Rubber block paving 
| has had limited application so far. It is, 
| however, a silent paving and zuitable 
for certain positions in large towns. 
| Research should therefore be con- 
tinued in the following directions: 
| (a) Most suitable quality of rubber 
for street paving. 


structure, | 
7. In the first instance the actual | 
traveled way should be so constructed | 
as to be passable for motor traffic, but! 
| a4 economically as possible. 
8. Locations in cut should be avoided | 
when they have disadvantages from the| 
point of view of drainage, and light| 
| fills are to be preferred. 
| 9 Where traffic is light in numbers| 
and unit weight earth roads have proved | 
economical and satisfactory, but to con- 
serve the surface of such roads until 
they can be improved it is essential to 
restrict the weight per unit width of 
tire and speeds of individual vehicles 
| to such as extent as may be necessary | 
|to prevent undue erosion or disintegra- | 
|tion of the road surface. 
| 10. For the establishment of road- 
| ways a width of 3 meters per traffic! 
lane should be required. On structures! 





_ 12. Some tests of mechanical grad- 
ing of the roads have been made in des- 


jert regions; it is desirable that these | picture houses, and talking pictures have | tween $209,000,000 and $360,000,000, giv- | 


tests be continued. 
13. It is desirable also that systematic 
research be undertaken to determine | 


lecting useful data for the construction 
of earth wearing surfaces, appropriate | 
for economic service in little developed | 
regions having available few resources. | 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 15. 


Resources and Liabi 
Principal Resources and Liabilities of W 


Bost 


1,52 


Total 

Loans and investments—total 23,297 
. 16,813 
8.268 
8,545 
6,485 


Loans—total 
On securities 
All other 


2,970 
3,515 
1,802 
212 
13,565 
7,541 


U. S. Govt. securities .... 
Other securities 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposit 
Time deposits ae ldae 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Borrowings from F, R. Bank 


1 


1 


s 


1,145 


494 
651 
37i 
148 
227 
100 


882 
534 
79 


14 


In all the treaty ports sound equip-;for use of the falling water is main- | of false lights, and for interference with 
ment has been installed in the motion-| tained, the Government will receive be-|the operation of true lights. f 
“We ask the approval of persons likelf 
become extremely popular. In Shanghai}ing ample margin for repayment of the|to be affected by the establishment 0 
alone there are 12 theaters which are | cost of the dam, and payments of 3714! private lights,” Mr. Hingsburg declared, 
equipped to show sound pictures. Al-|;er cent of the excess to the States of |“and the Department doesn’t object to 


|the physical properties of mixtures of though the “talkies” have greatly cur-| Arizona and Nevada in lieu of taxes,|advertising lights if they don’t confuse 


fliers. The regulations however are ex- 
pected to correct any confusing situations 
which may not have been brought to our 
original expense of installation, the lack’) border upon it. It is estimated that the | attention.” 
of facilities for servicing, and the dan-| payment to each of the twd States will 
gers and difficulties of transportation to| range between $300,000 and $600,000 per | 
interior places. The large jnterior mar-| year. 

kets of China are, therefore, still a prom- | (The full text of the decision will be | 
ising field for silent films. printed when made available.) | 


lities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
eekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Oct. 8, 1930.) 


(In millions of dollars.) 
N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Chi. K.C. Dallas 8. F. 
9,473 3,353 659 455 1,979 


1,298 2,280 654 


6,970 48" 2,565 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 13 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22933.—United States Envelope Com- 
pany v. Boston & Maine Railroad. 1., Rat 
ings and rates on paper cups, folded flat, 
in less than carloads, from Worcester, 
Mass., to various destinations in official 
classification territory found unreasonable, 
Reparation awarded. 2. Ratings on the 
same commodity, in less than carloads, in 
{the southern and western classifications 
found not unreasonable, 

No. 22574.—Clackamas County, 

Oregon, v. Southern  Pacifi¢e 

8 Charg#s collected on petroleum liquid as- 

219 phalt, in tank-car loads, from Richmond 

298/and Oleum, Calif. to Bell Station, Oresjy 
«ese! found applicable. Complaint dismissed. ¥ 
‘a 


St.L. Minn. 
654 371 
242 
79 
163 
130 


72 


on 
1 


Atla. 
600 
450 
143 
307 
150 

74 
16 
40 
9 
313 
241 
16 
87 
112 
8 


338 

95 
244 
117 


494 417 


219 


895 
456 
439 
403 


1,487 


468 

i 122 
295 
242 
104 
139 
56 
10 
493 
197 
2 
204 
229 


175 
293 
187 

84 
103 


4,060 
2,911 
2,502 
1,183 
1,319 
859 
59 
6,197 
2,045 
42 
171 
1,228 
4 


725 
762 
794 
394 
399 
141 
27 
1,119 
1,023 
18 
137 
368 

8 


1,250 
1,316 
787 
340 
447 
269 
32 
1,852 
1,343 
8 


890 
638 
341 
296 : 
111 

vw 
738 


lu. 


5 


69 
48 
33 





279 
l4y 
i4 
111 
121 
2 


2 
State of 
Company, 


9 
7 
8 
1 
5 
5 


35¢ 
10 
102 
249 
i 


3 


2 
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Federal Findnce 
Plan of Penalties 


For Deficiency of 
Reserve Altered 


Federal Board Announces 
Computation -on Banks’ 
Status at Beginning In- 
stead of Close of Day . 


f 
State Finance 


Industrial Output 
Reflected by Gold Movement |g Said to Show 


But Little Change 


Business Conditions 


Loans ‘and Investments Show  |Cost of Governing 


Decline, Reserve Report Says Georgia Shows 


e e f . 
Net Demand Deposits, Government Deposits and Borrow- 
ings From Reserve Banks Also Decrease 


e : ’ 
Increase In Year Department of Commerce Specialist Says Inflow and Out- 
While Time Deposits Gain | 


flow Between Nations Is Strikingly Indicative of 
Trade and Finance 


‘ 


Department of Commerce 
Study of State Finances, 
Finance and Investment Division, Department of Commerce | 


Shows $17,180,829 Was| Gold movements between the United} South Antericang gold movement total | 
Expended in Fiscal Period States and South America during the last | with that of all countries shows a wide | 


|three and a half caleydar year strikingly | divergence. Whereas from 1920 to the| 


end of June, 1930, inclusive, our net} [Continued from Page 1.] 

“gold trade” with ajl countries was fa-| August, the first advance in six months, 

vorable to the United States by $1,539,-' whereas ordinarily there is no material 

688,000, the South American figure was | change between July and August. The 

$155,767,000 in favor of South America. | increase in production was accompanied, 
Leaving out 1920, when out net “gold however by a substantial decline in un+ 


$23,000 ‘a taser af’ that anions ta| filed orders of the United States Steel 


Steel Operatigns . Increase. 
While Other Lines Show 
Decline, According to 
Federal Reserve Survey 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition ; 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of Oct. 8, made 
public Oct. 13, shows decreases for the 
week of $170,000,000 in loans and in-| 
vestments, $247,000,000 in net demand | 
deposits, $34,000,000 in Government de- 
posits and $5,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks, and an increase 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased’ $18,000,000: in the 
New York district, $10,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district and $24,000,000 at 
all reporting banks, .and declined $6,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district. Hola- 
ings of other securities increased $16,- 
000,000 in the New York district, and! 
declined $8,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
| trict and $7,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district, all reporting banks showing a 
net increase of $7,000,000. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem-| 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks 


By Miles Hammond 


._, {illustrate financial and economic condi- 

A summary of a study of the financial | tions obtaining in the southern continent 
statistics of the State of Georgia for the|for that period. In 1927,,although the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1929, has just | net ei of gold into sek canoe" the 
i \from, all countries was $6,080,000, the 

re pulls: bythe Depactentns of net outflow from the United eer ed 
¥ j South American countries was $86,810,- 

The Department’s statement follows in|000. During the following year, of our} 
full text: $391,862,000 net exports of gold, South 


Amendment of its regulations so as to, 
provide for computation of penalties for 
deficiency of reserves of a Federal Re-/ of $7,000,000 in time deposits. 
serve member bank on the bank’s bal-| Loans on securities, which at all re- 
ance at the opening of business on a, porting banks were $2%,000,000 below 


given day, rather than at the close ef/ the previous week’s total, declined $137,- 


| 000,000 in the New York district, $26,- | 
business, was announced Oct. 13 by the! 090,000 in the Chicago @istrict, $15,000,- 





\ 


Federal Reserve Board. {000 in the Boston district, $12,000,000 


net deposit balances covering weekly pe- 


The change which affected Regulations | 


D was made because fluctuations in the | 
bank’s balance during the business some- | 
times made it difficult to calculate the 
reserve requirements at or near the close | 

fthe day, the Board’s announcement ex- | 


plained. \ 
Amended Regulations | 


Following is the full text of the an- | 
nouncement, together with the text of | 
the amended section of the regulations: | 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
amended subsection (a) of Section IV of 
its Regulation D\so as to provide that, 
¢ computing penalties for deficiencies in 
reserves, the required reserve balance of 
each member bank at the close of busi- 
ness each day shall be based upon its 
net deposit balances at the opening of 
business, instead of the close of business, 
on the ae day. No change, however, 
was made in the existing practice of com- 
puting such deficiencies on the basis of | 
average daily net deposit balances cover- 
ing semiweekly, weekly, or semimonthly 
periods, 

This change has been made_ because 
fluctuations in their own deposit balances 
during the day, especially toward the 
close of business, made it difficult fo 
member banks to estimate accurately 
what their reserve requirements would 
be each day when they were computed 
on the basis of their deposit balances as 
of the close of business. 

The amendment becomes effective as 
% each member bank at the beginning 
o” the first reserve computation period 
of such member bank commencing after 
midnight on Oct. 31, 1930. 


Text of Amendment 


Section IV (a) of the regulation, as 
amended, reads as follows: — 
“Inasmuch as it is essential that the 
law with respect to the maintenance by 
member banks of the required minimum 
reserve balances be strictly complied 
with, the Federal Reserve Board, under 
authority vested in it by Section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, hereby pre- | 
scribes the following rules governing 
penalties for deficiencies in reserves: 
“(a) Basic penalty. : 
“(1) Deficiencies in reserve baldnées | 
of member banks in cities where Federal 
Reserve Banks or branches thereof are | 
located and in such other reserve cities 
as the Federal Reserve Board may desig- | 
nate from time to time will be computed | 
on the basis of average daily net deposit | 
balances covering semiweekly periods. | 
eficiencies in reserve balances of mem- 
r banks in all other reserve cities will 
be computed on the basis of average daily | 


riods. 
of other member banks will be computed | 
on the basis of average daily net deposit 
balances covering semimonthly periods. | 


Basis for Reserves | 


“(2) In computing such deficiencies 
the -required reserve balance of each} 
member bank at the close of business | 
each day shall be based upon its net de- | 
posit balances at the opening of business | 
on the same day; and the semiweekly, | 
weekly, and semimonthly periods re- | 
ferred to in paragraph (1) hereof shall | 
end at the close of business on days to be | 
fixed by the Federal Reserve banks with | 
the approval of the *Federal Reserve | 
Board. | 


-= 

“(3) Penalties for such deficiencies will | 
be assessed monthly on the basis of aver- | 
age daily deficiencies during each of the, 
reserve computation periods ending in the 
preceding calendar month. 

“(4) Snch penalties shall be assessed | 
at a basic rate of 2 per cent per annum | 
above the Federal Reserve Bank discount 
rate on 90-day commercial paper in ef- | 
fect on the first day of the calendar 
month in which the _ deficiencies 
occurred.” 





October 12, Columbus Day, 
being a legal holiday in the 
State of New York, the.New 
York Stock Exchange was 
closed, and the list of bonds 
considered legal for savings 
bank investment does not ap- 
pear in today’s issue. 





Gevern 


;of Minnesota. 
was likewise a holding company, con-| 


|trolled by the 
Deficiencies in reserve balances/| Light Company, which acquired control | Minnesota Power & Light Company and 
of the voting stock of the Duluth Edison the Electric Bond & Share Company pro- | 


in the San Francisco district and $11,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district. “Ali 
other” loans increased $18,000,000 in the 
New York district, $14,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district and $15,000,000 
at all reporting banks, .and declined $11,- 
000,000 @: the Boston district. 


~~: - 


aggregated $39,000,000 on Oct. 8, a net 
reduction of $5,000,000 for the week. 
(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities, of weekly report- 
ing member banks, together with 
changes during the week and the 
year ended Oct. 8, 193Q, will be 
found at the bottom of -Page 10.) 





Ownership of Securities of Utility 
In Minnesota Described at I nquiry 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Investigation Covers, 


Financial Set-up of Company 


[Continued*from Page 9.J 


Minnesota Power & Light Company, was| Light Company or the Electric Bond &|lic service 


{ft not? Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the generating plants of the 
Great Northern Power Company inter- 
connected with the generating plants in 
Minnesota through common transmission 


j}lines and were the plants all operated 
;as a single unit? 


Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company in general, please. 

A. It is principally an electric public 
utility company incorporated in the State 
Up to Oct. 24, 1927, it 


trolling through the ownership of the 


stock, the Great Northern Power Com- 
pany. The latter company was likewise 
an operating and a holding company, 
controlling through stock ownership the 
Northern Power Company, a public util- 
ity company operating in Superior} Wis. 


Revenues are also derived by the Min- | 
|nesota Power & Light Company from 
| the sale of steam and hot water, but the 


amount derived therefrom is of second- 
ary importance, being only one and gne- 
half per cent of the total operating reve- 
nue. 


Q. Is some of the energy generated by | 
the Minnesota Power & Light Company | 
{sold or transported across State lines? 
A. Yes, sir. During the period 1925 to} 
1929, in¢lusive, the annual percentage | 
-to total.sales in-| 


of interstate. 


creased steadily from 11.6 per cent in 


1925 to 14.5 per cent in 1929. These) 


figures were furnished by the company’s 
representatives. 

The Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany does not control the Superior 


Water, Light & Power Company. How- | 


ever, both companies; that is, the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Company and the 


Superior Water, Light & Power Com- 


pany, are sister corporations, fully con- 
American Power & 


Electric Company in 1922. 
Q. Had either the American Power & 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement — 


Oct. 10 
Made Public Oct. 13 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ....«... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


567,427.69 


3,308,429.34 
1,139,993.76 


Total ordinary receipts $6,807,623.86 
Public debt receipts ..,.. -20,000.00 
Balance previous day ..... 277,558,122.73 
$284,385,746.59 
Expenditures = 
General expenditures .... $10,652,624.08 
Interest on public debt .... 121,487.22 
Refunds of receipts 186,909.18 
Panama Canal 11,142.18 
Operetions in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 


special ac- 


1,653,862.96 
78,927.01 


| Civil 


fund* f 80,717.75 
Investment of trust funds 230,243.16 
Total ordinary expendi- 
OOS a PE A re $13,015,913.54 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


146,844.50 
271,222,988.55 


. .$284,385,746.59 


meat 


of the 
Dominion of Canada 


4% Gold 


Principal and semi-annual interest, April 1 and Octo- 
ber 1, payable in New York City in United States 


gold coin. 


We are aplvised that the proceeds of these Bonds are 
to be used for refunding or retiring loans and for 
general purposes of the Dominion of Canada. 


Due October 1, 1960, optional 1950 


Price 951, and interest, te yield 4.287, 
f ‘ 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes 


& Company 


Pine Street, Cerner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


: time. 


Share Company any interest in the Edi- 
| $n Electric Company prior to 1922? 

A. The Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany and certain of its officers and di- 
rectors were stockholders in the Duluth 
Edison Electric Company in 1920 and 
may have been stockholders-prior to that 
4n examination o 
|Bond & Share Company’s records re- 
vealed that its operating’ department 
rendered cértain services to the Duluth 
Edison Electric Company for which fees 
were collected as early as 1909. 

Q. At the meeting of July 13, 1920, 


l the| were 1,955 shares of stock represented 
entire common and the preferred capital | i 


in person or by proxy? Yes, sir. 

Q. Of that number how many were 
held by Electric Bond and Share, C. A. 
Coffin and S. Z. Mitchell? A. Nine hun- 
dred forty-three or 48.2 per cent of 
those represented at this meeting. 

Q. Six of the ten officers of the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Company were em- 
ployes of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, were they not? A. Yes, sir. 
The #lectric Bond & Share Company 


| paid their salaries. 


Q. Who have been members of the 


Power & Light Company, and what con- 





$1,791,773.07 | 


nection, if any, do they have with Elec- 
|tric Bond & Share Company? 

A. During the years 1924 to 1928, in- 
clusive, the Executive Committee con- 
sisted of S. Z. Mitchell, C. E. Groesbeck 
and D. F. McGee. Messrs. Mitchell and 
Groesbeck were officers and directors of 
Elettric Bond & Share Compa~y and of 
American Power & Light Company, and 
Mr. McGee was an employe of Electric 
| Bond & Share Company. Their salaries 
were paid by Electric Bond & Share 
| Company. : 
| Agreement Covering 


Services Discussed 
|. Q. Is there an agreement between the 


| viding for certain supervision and engi- 
| neering services to be rendered by the 
| Electric Bond & Share Company? A. 
| Yes, sir. The minutes of a directors’ 
|meeting held on Jan. 9, 1923, show that 
|}@ supervision contract, dated Dec. 15, 
1922, between the Electric Bond 
| Share Company and the Duluth Edison 
Electric Company was approved and 
|made effective on Jan. 1, 1923. The 
|Minnesota Power & Light Company is 
| still being supervised by the Electric 
| Bond & Share Company. 
Somé indication of the size of the com- 
| pany can be seen from the following 
statement of its fixed capital gross and 
| fet operating revenues at and before pro- 
viding for depreciation for the year 1924 
|to 1928, inclusive: The average fixed 
; capital has increased from $46,559,851 
| to $70,855,280 during the period between 
; 1924 and 1928, inclusive. 
|. The gross operating revenue has in- 
!creased from $4,769,793 to $6,037,633 
| during the period between 1924 and 1928, 
|inclusive? The annual net operating reve- 
| nue has increased from $2,298,404 in 1924 
|to $3,878,125 in 1928. 

Publacation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 15. 


Changes in Status 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ended Oct: 11 
were announced Oct. 13 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: 


Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: First National Bank in 
Lindale, Tex.; capital, 
ent, Sam R. Greer, Tyler, Tex. 

Charter issued? The Union National Bank 
of Sewickley, Pa.; capital, $100,000; presi- 
dent,. Eugene Murray; cashier, Frank R. 
Denton. 

Voluntary liquidations: The Chester Na- 
tional Bank, Chester, Pa.; capital, $300,000; 
effective Oct. 4, 1930; liquidating agent, 
Richard Wetherill, care of liquidating bank; 
absorbed by Cambridge Trust Company, 
Chester, Pa. 

The Producers National Bank of Tulsa, 
Okla.; capital, $250,000; effective Sept. 3, 
1930; liquidating committee, E. J. Frank- 
lin, W. O. Buck and*T. J, Hartman, care 
of liquidating bank; succeeded by the 
Fourth National Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 

The First National Bank of Spanish 
Fork, Utah; capital, $25,000; effective Aug. 
21, 1930; liquidating agent, P. P. Thomas, 
Spanish Fork, Utah; absorbed by commer- 
cial Bank of Spanish Fork, Utah. 

The First National’ Bank of Westville, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; effective Sept. 20, 
1930; liquidating agent, F. S. Howard, care 





of the liquidating bank; absorbed by the | 


Peoples Bank of Westville, Okla, 

The Uniontown National Bank & Trust 
Ccumpany, Uniontown, Pa.; capital, $250,000; 
effective Sept. 20, 1930; liquidating agent, 
. K, Spurgeon, care of the 
bank; absorbed by the Second 
Bank of Uniontown, Pa. 

First National Bank of Lyons at Clinton, 
Towa; capital, $100,000; effective Oct. 7, 
19307 liquidating ‘committee, A. L. Holmes, 
S. C. Rand and J. W. Campbell, Clinton, 
Iowa; absorbed by the City National Bank 
of Clinton, Iowa, 


National 


the Electrie ss $11,954,022 was for highways, 


25,000; correspond- | 


liquidating | 


The per capita figures” for 1929~ are 
| based on an estimated population, of 2,- 
903,300. These statistics were compiled 


|by Mr. Leroy Pharr, Assistant State 
Auditgr. 

The payments for operation and main- 
|tenance of the general departments of 
Georgia amounted to $17,180,829, or 
$5.92 per capita. This includes $5,466,-! 
803, apportionments for education to the | 
; minor civil divisions of the State. In 
| 1928 the comparative per capita for oper- 
| ation and maintenance of general depart- | 
| ments was $5.64, and in 1917, $2.48. The} 
payments for operation and maintenance | 
of public service enterprises in 1929 
amounted to $6,946; interest on giebt, 
$323,566; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $10,220,700. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance o 





general departments and pub- | 
enterprises, for interest and 
|outlays were $27,732,041. The totals in- | 
|clude all payments for the year, whether | 
;made from current revenues or from the,| 
| proceeds of bond issues. | 
Total Revenue Receipts | 

Of -the governmental costs” — a 
cl 





56,922 being for maintenance ahd $9,- | 
| 497,100 for construction. | 


| The total revenue receipts were $28,-| 
| 135,650, or $9.69 per capita. This was} 
| $10,624,309 more than the total pay-| 
| ments of the year, exclusive of the pay-| 
|ments for permanent 


;ments including those for permanent! 
|improvements. This excess of revenue} 
| receipts is reflected in reduction of debt, | 
| and in purchase of investments, not} 
| Shown in this summary. Property and 
| Special taxes represented 28 per cent | 
|; of the total revenue for 1929, 27.3 per| 
|cent for 1928, and 68.8 per cent for| 
|1917. The increase in the amount of | 
| property and special taxes collected was | 
| 8 per cent from 1917 to 1928, and; 
|2.9 per cent from 1928 to 1929. The} 


| were $2.71 in 1929, $2.63 in 1928, and 
| $1.93 in 1917. @ 

f Earnings of general departments, 
|or compensation for services rendered | 
by State officials, represented 6 per| 
cent of the total revenue for 1929, 5.38) 
oe for 1928, and 9.2 per cent for | 


Licenses Contribute Half 


Business and nonbusiness licenses| 
constituted 53.7 per cent of the total | 
revenue for 1929, 45.6 per cent for! 
1928, and 9.5 per cent for 1917. 


| Receipts from, business licenses con-| 
| sist chiefly of taxes exagted from in-| 
surance and other incorporated com- 

panies and of sales tax on gasoline, | 
while those from nonbusiness licenses | 
comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles | 
and amounts paid for hunting and mh 
ing privileges. The sales tax on gaso- 

line amounted to $7,678,994 in 1929) 
and $6,156,169 in 1928, an increase of | 
{24.7 per cent. - 4 
/ The total funded or fixed debt out- 





t 
& | standing Dec. 31, 1929, was $8,035,595. | 





The net indebtedness (funded or, 
| fixed debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$7,932,095, or $2.73 per capita. In) 
1928 the per capita net debt was $2.96, 
and in 1917, $2.14. c \ 
The assessed valuation of property in| 
| Georgia subject to ad valorem taxation | 
was $1,311,069,248; the amount of| 
| State taxes levied was $6,555,346; and | 
the per capita levy, $2.26. In 1928 the: 
per capita levy was $2.23, and in 1917, 
1 $1.71. | 
| ee 
| Shale Plant in Estonia | 
Experiments in agecracking plant 
erected a few years ago in Estonia for| 
the production of gasoline from oil shale} 
have proved satisfactory and its enlarge- | 
ment has been under consideration for; 
some time. | 


(Issued by Department-of Commerce.) | 
| 


— — ————— 


60% 
SALES 
INCREASE 


in an “OFF” year 


The same Assoclated System 
New Business Departments that 
sold $1,891,348 of electric ranges, 
refrigerators, water heatérs and 
other appliances the first six 
months of 1929 sold $3,023,531 
during the same period of this 
year. 

Increasing usé¢ of the services 
} supplied adds to the value of 
Associated securities. 

Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
1968, of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, principal 
unit of the System, yield about 
54% at present prices. 

Interest earned 2.01 times on 
an-overall basis after depre- 
ciation. These bonds enjoy an 
active market on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 





“Please send me Circular P17 
| Public Utility Investing 
Corporation 

61 Broadway, New York 





s improvements, | American exports of gold to South 
|and $403,609 more than the total pay-| America were recorded. Whereas our to- | 


America took’ $102,763,000. 
The years 1927 a 


rowing in the United States, as well as| 
direct investments of American capital. 
Toward the end of 1928, however, loans 
fell off, attributable largely to high New| 
York money rates. 

In 1929 there wa8 a decided reversal 
of the gold movement, and South Ameri- 
can countries became heavy shippers of 
gold to the United States. This was due 
to trade balances being seriously affected 
by decided declines in world prices of pri- 
mary products, such as coffee, sugar, 
tin, wool, hides, silver, cotton, cacao, ce- 
reals, and copper. 


Attempts Made to 
Bolster Evchange 


Exchange rates sympathetically ac- | 
companied adverse trade balances, and 
gold shipments resulted in an attempt 
to bolster exchange. The absence of 
loans also contributed to this gold move- 
ment from South America to the United 
States. 
movement of gold in 1929 as compared 
to 1928 that only $1,600,000 of gold was 
imported from the United States, as com- | 
pared to $81,975,000 exported to the | 
United States by South America. 

Although 1929 was marked by active 
gold shipments to the United States from | 
South America, the first six months of 
1930 showed even greater activity, gold | 
shipments totaling $71,616,000. No; 


tal net import of gold from South Amer- 
ica for 1929 was a little less than half | 
the total net import from all countries, | 
1930 gold imports from South America, 
although little less than the total for 
the entire preceding year, were only 
about one-third the total net import from , 
all countries. 


Whereas in 1928 our exports of gold| 
o South America went largely to Ar-| 
entina, with a net shipment total of! 





sending us gold by shipping approxi- | 
mately 90 per cent of our total net im- | 
port from South America. | 


Comparison of the United States-' 


reciente in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in thd 
United States. 


- 


These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 


are: 4 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


, NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
e COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthty Savings Plan is 

available to those who wish to 

invest out of income. Call at our 
) nearest office, or write. 


|given to 


net balance for the succeeding period| 


our 
net imports of gold from South America 
totaled that figure. 


Considering the period 1921 to June 
30, 1930, inclusive, the favorable “gold 
trade” balance of the United States with 
all countries would be $1,567,679,000, as 
compared to a favorable balance of $23,- 
056,000 with South America. 

Leadi South American gold-ship- 
ping cofntries for the first six months 
of 1930 were Brazil, Peru, and Colombia. 
Although the net gold shipment to’ the 
United States from Argentina during 
the six-month period was only $391,000, 
gold shipments to the United States and 
other nancial centers were heavy 
throughout 1929, continuing to other 
countries through April, 1930. Gold 
stocks of the Banco de la Nacion (Ar- 
gentina) fell from 317,700,000 pesos (pa- 
per peso = approximately $0.37) at the 
end of 1928 to 68,500,000 a year later, 
and declined to, 14,800,000 pesos on Apr. 
30, 19380. These decreases represented 


ments to build up cash reserves in Eu- 
rope and to meet the sharp decline in 
Argentina's usually favorable balance 
of trade. \ 


Change in Status 
gg 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- 
intendent of Banks, has announced: 

Andover State Bank, Andover, approval 
increase of capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. Huguenot Trust Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, authorization issued 
for branch at 394 North Avenue. Mount 


!'Vernon Trust Company, Mount Vernon, au- 


thorization issued for branch at Gramatan 
Avenue and North Street, conditioned upon 
discontinuance of branch at No. 2 Gram- 
atan Avenue. The Colony Trust Co 


= 
Executive Oemmittee. of the Minnesota| per capital property and special taxe | $64,900,000, in 1929 that country topped | pany, New York City, organization certih- | 
|p P property pecial ta * the list of South American countries | cate refused. The Dime Savings Bank of 


Brooklyn, Brooklyn, application filed for 


permission to change place of business of |. 


branch from 83 Sands Street to Avenue 
“J” between East 13th and East 16th 
Streets. 


Corporation. Output of copper and of 


eee ; ng 1928 were charac-/up to June 30, 1930, avas $28,056,000 in| lead had a little more than the usual 
terized by active Latin American bor-'favor of the United States; that is, 


|} seasonal expansion, and zinc production 
‘increased slightly instead of showing the 
| usual small decline. Pig iron production, 
| however, declined “4 per cent from July, 
| in contrast to a slight increase in most 
|of the preceding years, and tin deliveries 
| showed a marked unseasqgal decline. 

| In the fuel industries, bituminous. coal 


| production increased slightly less than 
|seagonally, and output of coke and of 
\exelle petroleum declined slightly fur- 
\ther, while anthracite output rose mod- 
lerately. In all branches of the textile 
|industries, activity declined in August 
instead of showing the seasonal expan- 
' sion that usually begins with that month, 
and a composite index of textile output 
| weached a new low level since 1921. 

Commodity Price Indexes 

| The upturn in commodity price indexes 
early in August, caused by higher prices 
for agricultural commpdities on account 
of the drought, was followed by a period 
of some stability in the latter part of 





So marked was the reverse|to a large extent important gold ship-| August and the early part of Septem- 


| ber, but renewed weakness again devel- 

|oped in commodity prices during the lat- 

jter part of September. Consequently, 

|the weekly index of prices of more than 

| 450 commodities, which is computed by 
the National Fertilizer’ Association, de- ‘ 

|clined in the last two weeks of Septem- 

| ber to new low levels for recent years. 

| Grain prices weakened around the mid-. 


idle of September, and _ subsequently 

‘lost a good part of the August advances 

|that were occasioned by the deteriora- 

tion of crops. Cash wheat sold down to 

|79%4 cents a bushel, as compared with a_ 
high price of 96% cents reached during 

August, and the future deliveries were 

reported to have reached the lowest point 

|since 1906. The price of corn reacted to 

|§3%4 cents from the high of $1.02 in the 

yearly part of August, but remained 10 
|eents above the year’s low. Live stock 
prices advanced markedly in August and 
learly September, and hide prices showed 
some increase, but just before the close 
‘of September a part of these gains was 
lost. 

The price of cotton fell in September 
|to 10.25 cents a pound reported to be the 
‘lowest since 1915. 


} 








Economic Balance 


IVERSIFICATION has always been a cardinal 
principlé of successful investment practice. 
But it has taken times like these to emphasize its 
thorough value. Periods of stress prove the merit 


of “economic Ivalance”. 


The stability so sought 


in investment issues is 


achieved through such large public utility systems 
and groups of systems as those with which we 
are associated. So widespread are the operating 
territories, so varied are the services, so balanced 


are the revenues, that growth and progress are 


constant. 


An enviable record of consecutive dividend pay- 


ments is one of the resulting advantages. The 


investor also finds a safety of principal that is 
based on the great physical properties that 


secure the investments. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 
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How New York Remodeled 


its State Government + + + 





Responsible Direction of New Activities and’ 
~ Expanded Construction Program Said to Re- - 


sult From Administrative Reorganization 





By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT / 


Governor, State of New York 


eration by special commissions, 
civic agencies and a_ constitu- 
tional convention, the New York State 
government was consolidated and reor- 
ganized under Governor Smith in 1927. 

OnJan. 1 of that year the State de- 
partments were reduced to 20; the elec- 
tive officers were reduced to 4, the Gov- 
ernor, the Lieutenant Gpvernor, the 
Comptroller and Attorney General; 
and a restriction was placed on, the 
creation of any new departments. 

The Departments of Education and 
Farms and Markets were, however, left 
under commissions elected by the Leg- 
islature, but otherwise a fesponsible 
government under the Governor has 
been set up. 

In the Fall of 1927 the Legislature 
adopted ‘an executive budget amend- 
ment. TKe second executive budget is 
now being prepared, and I am now 
holding hearings on departmental esti- 
mates. 


A FTER MANY YEARS of consid- 


& 


The third of the three main propos- 
als for government reorganization, the 
one which provided for a four-year 
term for the Governor and other elec- 
tive officers, elections to be held in the 
even-number years between presiden- 
tial elections was defeated two years 
ago, the opposition being led by Gov- 
ernor Smith. 

Obviously the efficient functioning of 
the State machinery with a two-year 
term for the Governor and department 
heads is a long way off. Our experi- 
ence in New York demonstrates that 
there should be at least a four-year 
term for the Governor and his Cabinet, 
and that the State election should be 
kept separate from the national elec- 
tion on the one hand and:from local 
city elections on the other. 


As to administrative consolidation no 
one of public standing and reputation 
in this State today would seriously sug- 
gest going back te the old condition of 
numerous scattered and irresponsible 


State agencies. The cabinet system 
with a limited number of departments 
has come to stay. 

In a great and growing State with 
ever expanding and increasing activ- 
ities economies through consolidation 
of departments and the executive bud- 
get must be measured otherwise than 
by considering budget totals. The ulti- 
mate or true economies are proveable. 


a 


Everyone wants hard-surfaced roads, 
new bridges and tunnels, more parks 
and parkways, more fish and game 
stocking and protection, humane care 
for the wards of the State, safe and 
Sanitary prisons with shops to provide 
work for the inmates, better factory 
inspection and adequate machinery to 
keep up with workmen’s compensation 
cases, improved educational facilities, 
more teachers at higher salaries, and 
the numerous other welfare demands 
which arise in an enlightened commu- 
nity. 

If it were nof for the consolidation 
of State departments and for the exec- 
utive budget, the great improvements 
which the State of New York is carry- 
ing on with millions of bond issue 
money and funds from current reve- 
nues could not be attempted. We have 
a.modern administrative machine to 
meet Modern problems. 


ae 


_We still need the four-year term in 
New York, with -élections separated 
from those of the Nation and the cities, 
so that the problems of the State may 
be the only concern of the voters when 
they elect the Governor and the Senate. 

_ Further evidence of the determina- 
tion of our citizens to modernize the 
machinery of government is afforded by 
the recent provisions by law for a com- 
mission to study and recommend a re- 
organization of the courts of the State 
to improve and speed up the adminis- 
tration of justice, so as to effect a re- 
organization in the judicial branch sim- 
ilar to that of the executive branch. 





L mportance of Dental Hygiene 
Relation to General Health of Individual 
By W. HENRY GRANT 


Secretary, Board of Dental Examiners, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Dental Examiners was created 

by Act of the Legislature in 1887, 
for the purpose of protecting the pub- 
lic against incompetent practitioners of 
dentistry. During the life of the Board 
it has examined 8,845 candidates, 5,749 
or 65 per cent of this number passed. 

As a further protection to the public 
against illegal practice of dentistry in 
this Commonwealth, the Legislature of 
1927 passed an act requiring all den- 
tists to .register annually with the 
Board of Dental Examiners. This leg- 
islation, though resented by some den- 
tists, had the endorsement of the promi- 
nent dentists of the State and all the 
dental societies, also the Board of 
Dental Examiners. The act serves to 
protect the public and the lawful prac- 
titioner against those practicing with- 
out a license and is the only way of 
eliminating the incompetent and un- 
registered so-called dentists. 

Registration of dental hygienists was 
authorized by acts of 1917, whereby a 
graduate of a training school for hy- 
gienists approved by the Board may be 
examined by the Board, and if her ex- 
amination is satisfactory shall be reg- 
istered as ardental hygienist andygiven 
a certificate allowing her to practice 
dental hygiene. 

From 1917 to 1929, inclusive, the 
Board examined 658 hygienist candi- 
dates, of which number 605 passed, or 
92 per cent. The cleaning of teeth, 
which js the field of the hygienist, is an 
important one and is becoming more and 
more recognized as such by the public. 

For centuries there have been here 
and there individuals who have at- 
tested to the value of dental hygiene. 
In some of the religions of the East 
the hygiene of the mouth is obligatory, 
but so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the first dental hygiene council 
organized for this purpose was formed 
in Boston in 1907, and has been func- 
tioning continuously since. From this 
hygiene council of Boston other dental 
hygiene movements have sprung up in 
other sections of the country. 

The close relationship between mouth 
hygiene and the general health of the 
individual has been recognized for some 
time, and it is important to’ bear this 
in mind while considering the care of 
the mouth. 

The dangers surrounding the period 
of first dentition are much greater in 
cities and overcrowded localities, par- 
ticularly among the middle and lower 
classes of society, than in the suburban 
and country districts. 

But the greatest mortality is in the 
foundling hospitals and in overcrowded 
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and filthy tenements. A considerable 
number of these cases are without 
doubt due to the unsanitary and un- 
hygienic surroundings of these children 
and to unfit and spoiled food upon 
which they have been fed. 

The reason so many people neglect 
the first teeth of their children is be- 
cause it has never occurred to them that 
their temporary teeth are important 
enough to bother about. 

Many parents do not realize that 
when these teeth decay badly they ache 
Just as severely as do the permanent 
teeth under similar conditions. If we 
were only to prevent suffering, the care 
of the first teeth would be well worth 
while; but when the teeth decay they 
become painful to chew upon. 

Heat, cold, sweets and acids fre- 
quently cause severe rain, and the pres- 
sure of food between broken down teeth 
1S most uncomfortable. | Consequently 
the child avoids chewing. He swallows 
his food hastily and without mastica- 
tion, and incidentally takes into his sys- 
tem a lot of germs from his decayed 
teeth and unclean mouth. 

Unless we are all wrong in supposing 
that well-chewed food is more easily di- 
gested and more nutritious than food 
that is swallowed whole, one can easily 
see how decayed teeth interfere with a 
child’s growthh When we remember 
how important for the child’s develop- 
ment is the period between the ages 
of 2 and 10, we begin to realize the 
value of the first teeth. 

If we examine the mouth of the av- 
erage boy of 9 years, we will find teeth 
covered with green stain; temporary 
and permanent teeth badly decayed ; 
Sometimes an abscessed tooth or teeth 
with fistulae on the gum, showing out- 
lets for pus, and decomposed food 
around and between the teeth. 

Here at the gateway of the system is 
a source of infection and poison that 
would contaminate every mouthful of 
food taken into his body. With decom- 
position instead of digestion taking 
place in the alimentary’ tract, it is no 
wonder that the child suffers from auto- 
intoxication, which produces constipa- 
tion, anaemia, eye strain, fevers, head- 
aches, and many other ailments. 

Such a mouth is an ideal breeding 
ground for germ life, and a child with 
such a mouth is far more.susceptible 
to infectious diseases than one whose 
teeth are sound and kept free from food 
debris. 

The tongue is often in a very un- 
sanitary condition. This organ should 
receive as much attention as is given to 
the teeth to keep them clean. The 
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Plan Designed to Protect Local 


Business Interests Is Suggested by Governor of Nebraska 
By ARTHUR f WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


HE chain store is ina great meas- 
ure the successor of the mail- 
order house. The mail-order 
house, while it flourished, was the ob- 
ject of condemnation by many local 
business men throughout the country. 
Regardless of this, the mail-order house, 
because of its large volume of business 
and comparatively small overhead, de- 
veloped large companies. 

With the advent of the automobile 
and good roads, the policy of these 
houses has changed and these compa- 
nies, as well as many others, have been 
seeking and securing locations in both 
large and small cities. 

Whether this will prove to be a 
sound system of business and afford a 
better service to the people, time alone 
can tell. The final answer will come 
from the people themselves, because 
their patronage will determine the suc- 
cess of failure of the system. 

Cost of necessities and of standard 
and special goods, as well as the. serv- 
ice rendered, are among the factors 
which will be considered by the people. 
While large corporations have contrib- 
uted materially and will continue to 
contribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Nation, it has been the in- 
dividual initiative and effort which has 
built practically all the communities of 
America. 

In this development, individuals or 
small home-owned corporations operat- 
ing a mercantile business, have been in 





dorsum—upper surface—of the tongue 
is supplied with numerous papillae and 
tiny grooves or depressions surround- 
ing them, which are the lodging places 
for particles of food debris and are the 
breeding ground for vast numbers of 


microorganisms. The dorsum of the 
tongue should be cleaned every morn- 
ing by scraping with a suitable instru- 
ment made of ivory or celluloid. These 
tongue scrapers may be purchased at 
any well-equipped drug store. 

The principles of oral hygiene are so 
simple thay any child of school age, 
with ordinary intelligence, can under- 
stand them. There is, therefore, no 
reason upon that ground why the teach- 
ing of eral hygiene may not become a 
part of the curriculum of our public 
schools. 

It would not be necessary to teach 
the child all the reasons why oral clean- 
liness is essential to a vigorous body 
and mind, but he or she can be taught 
how to keep the mouth clean and some 
of the more patent and simple social 
and cosmetic reasons therefor, reserv- 
ing the more scientific reasons, Such as 
belong to individual health, public 
health, increased mental capacity, lon- 
gevity, and its influence upon posterity, 
to the higher schools. 

School boards often objected to its 
teaching and practice on account of the 
expense attached. With little effort it 
was proven to the satisfaction of these 
gentlemen that oral hygiene taught and 
practiced,in the public schools would 
be a wise economic measure, as it im- 
proves the general health of the ehil- 
dren, betters their conduct, imereases 
their mental activity and capacity, les- 
sens truancy, and greatly reduces the 
number of days lost due to ill health. 


competition on the same basis. Prac- 
tically all of our merchants have been 
local owners and taxpayers. They have 
been alike interested in local self- 
government, in every community enter- 
prise, in improved social conditions, and 
have been supporters of churches and 
schools which they have helped to build. 

Because foreign-owned or foreign- 
operated corporations bear only a small 
part of the expense and responsibilities 
which attach to local merchants, the 


. competitive field should be kept open 


to the worthy small competitor by a 
system of taxation which will equalize 
conditions. 

In other words, with no injustice, all 
stores with reasonable . exemptions 
could be taxed on a graduated basis of 
gross sales or excess<profits. Such a 
tax would conform to the recognized 
principle of the graduated Federal in- 
come tax which is accepted as sound 
and just. 

I know of no other way to meet the 
new and complex problem which now 
confronts the small business man.. It 
would justly supplement needed organ- 
ization for cooperative purchase by 
small merchants of goods on a large 
scale>and the personal contact and 
service which comes from local busi- 
ness ownership, home ownership, and 
home interest in all community affairs. 
Efforts to maintain a fair competitive 
basis in the local business field for lo- 
cal business men must be directed to 
these ends. The future of this country 
rests in maintaining a fair and competi- 
tive field for all legitimate business. 

The public which supports all busi- 
ness aS well as all government will in 
the end maake the decision as to where 
its patronage shall go and as to what 
taxation laws are required to keep an 
open competitive field. In its patron- 
age decision, in addition to the other 
matters above pointed out, it must rec- 
ognize that its welfare will be affected 
by the fact that the profits of practi- 
cally all local business men remain in 
the community which supports them. 
In its taxation decision it must consider 
the frequent and large. turnover of 
stocks and goods, as well as profits 
which go into outside communities for 
taxation and investment. 

The farmer, who is neither ultra con- 
servative nor ultra radical, must help 
decide this question. In his decision 
he must not overlook the fact that it is 
already eontended that quantity pro- 
duction and larger units so prevalent in 
business will spread to the*farm; that 
the independent small farmer, without 
whom there would be no ideal farming 
communities, will be supplanted by the 
huge farm, operated on the principles 
of a factory. 

Such a condition, in my opinion, 
would be a national tragedy. What 
will become of America when the in- 
centive for individual initiative, indus- 
try, and thrift is destroyed? This kind 
of citizenship because, its patriotism 
and civie interest is centered in the 
home and its own business, whether on 
the farm er in the city, is indispensable 
to the public welfare. When men are 
working and thinking for themselves 
and their families, they are working 
and thinking for their community, the 
State, and the Nation. 
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Caring for Injured Workmen 
under Federal Laws + + + + 
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Administration of Compensation Statute for 
Government Employes and Longshoremen’s 
Act Outlined by:Commission’s Counsel 





By, WALTER W. WARWICK 


Chief Counsel, Federal Employes’ Compensation Commission 


HE GOVERNMENT of thei United 
‘States recognized more than 20 
years ago its obligation to pay 
compensation to its injured employes. 
Its law of 1908 if now in effect would 


not be called a compensation law for @ 


its benefits consisted only of medical 
attention and full pay for not exceed- 
ing a year to a limited class of injured 
employes and one year’s pay to bene- 
ficiaries in case of death. 
Dissatisfaction with this provision, 
and the progress made by the States in 
enacting more satisfactory compensa- 
tion laws, brought about the Federal 
law of 1916. This includes all civil em- 
ployes of the Government injured’ in 
the performance of duty and since 1924 


specifically includes disease _proxi- 
mately caused by the employment. 
e A 


This Government relief is based upon 
loss of wage-earnink capacity, without 
schedule awards, and with _ practically 
no commutation of future installments 
of compensation. While it might le- 
gally do so the Federal Government 
cannot as a practical proposition termi- 
nate its liability to an injured employe, 
and therefore there is no limit to the 
amount of his compensation. A widow's 
allowance is for life unless she remar- 
ries. A limit of eight years is placed 
upon compensation to. dependent par- 
ents. It may be fairly estimated that 
the law of 1916 eventually will present 
some cases of total disability, each one 
involving more than $50,000 in com- 
pensation (at the maximum of $1,400 a 
year) besides the cost of medical care. 

After about 10 years’ experience in 
the-administration of this compensation 
law the commission created by it was 
confronted with the administration of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act; effective July 
1, 1927, and one year later with the 
administration of what is commonly 
known as the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, felating 
to all employes in private employment 
at the seat of Government. 

The relief furnished to Government 
employes is on an entirely different 
basis than that of the two newer laws. 
The cost and benefits of the law of 
1916 ‘come solely from the Treasury of 
the United States. It is the provision 
made by the Government for its own 
employes and only the two parties are 
concerned. In handling a claim for in- 
jury to a Government employe the Com- 
mission is required to make a finding 
of facts thereon and an award for or 
against the payment compensation. 

In the absence of fraud or mistake in 
mathematical caleufation the finding of 
facts in, and the decision of the Com- 
mission upon, the merits of any claim 
if supported by competent evidence is 
not subject to review by any other ad- 
ministrative or accounting officer, em- 
ploye, or agent of the United States. 
We thus have a compensation law in 
the nature of a welfare provision, with 
the action of the Commission subject 
to review by itself at any time but not 
subject to review elsewhere. There is 
no right to sue the United States for 
a personal injury. 

‘ A 


Upon taking up the administration of 
the Longshoremen’s Act the Commis- 
sion was confronted with entirely dif- 
ferent problems from those involved in 
the 1916 act. Through its deputy com- 
missioners in 14 compensation districts, 
covering the United States and the Ter- 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska, the Com- 
mission is charged with the determina- 
tion of the rights as between employers 
having employes in maritime employ- 
ment upon the navigable waters and 
the injured employes of such employ- 
The benefits to be furnished by 
the employer, or insurance carrier, are 
limited to $7,500 as compensation with 
no limit on the medical expense. 

The Commission faced, in 1927, a 
problem similar to that of a board or 
commission administering a State work- 
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N egligent Backing of Autos 
Practice Found to Lead to Fatal Accidents 
. By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


NE TYPE of accident which the 
O average motorist, and _pedes- 
trian, too, to a large extent, is 
prone to overlook altogether is that 
growing out of the backing of automo- 
biles. To both groups it probably will 
be amazing to learn that in six months 
one State recorded 1,142 such accidents, 
26 of which resulted in fatalities and 
the others in personal injuries of more 
or less seriousness’ 
The figures are of a character de- 
signed to give pause to all those inter- 
ested in safety. They are“worthy of 
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men’s compensation law, except that 
the employes covered by the Federal 
law frequently are only a small per- 
centage, sometimes less than 1 per cent, 
of the employes of an employer, his 
other employes being compensated, if 
at all, under State laws. 

A problem new in compensation work 
was presented: The Longshoremen’s 
Act provides for the issuance by deputy 
commissioners of compensation orders 
awarding compensation or rejecting 
claims, which orders, if not in accord- 
ance with law, may be reviewed in a 
United States district court on applica- 
tion within 30 days by a party in inter- 
est. There is no provision for a review 
by the Commission sitting at the seat 
of Government. 

In view of the large territory covered 
by the Longshoremen’s Act it may be 
assumed that such a review by the Com- 
mission was omitted in order to-expe- 
dite the settlement of cases, and pos- 
sibly to avoid a review merely upon the 
record. This situation of one official 
being in effect the sole arbiter as to the 
facts of a case is not common to other 
compensation laws. 

This feature becomes more noticeable 
in practical operation when, in accord- 
ance with Federal precedents, the 
United States Circuit Courts of Appeals 
have held that the finding of facts made 
by a deputy commissioner, if there was 
competent evidence before him, and in 
the absence of arbitrary or capricious 
action on his part, will not be reviewed 
by the court but such finding will be 


. conclusive. 
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The problem presented is that of uni- 
form action in-14 compensation dis- 
tricts by deputy commissioners author- 
ized to decide upon their own judgment 
solely, and without review. When a 
final decision is made on the facts it is 
not often that the law applicable 
thereto is questioned. How to obtain 
from a number of deputy commission- 
ers the same measure of judgment as 
to what facts are established by the 
evidence, what percentage of loss of 
use an employe has suffered by an in- 
jury to a member of the body, and gen- 
erally how to have men of similar 
minds and attitude toward important 
questions, are problems both new and 
difficult. 

There have been less than 100 court 
opinions disposing of cases taken to 
United States district courts for review 
of compensation orders issued by dep- 
uty commissioners. Helpful opinions 
have been announced in the few ap- 
peals taken to the United States Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals. . 

The decisions on important points 
are that the fifiding-of facts by a dep- 
uty commissioner, when there is com- 
petent evidence before him, will not be 
reviewed by the courts; that as the 
deputy commissioner sees and hears the 
witnesses, and examines the injury suf- 
fered, he is the one to decide the per- 
centage of disability and-he is not 
bound to follow the weight of medical 
opinion; that a compensation law at 
best can only approximate exact jus- 
tice and holding, in effect, that the 
sevens of the deputy commissioner is to 

e assumed tc be the best that can be 
done, emphasizing the usual holding in 
compensation cases that the law is. to 
be construed liberally in favor of the 
workman. 

Probably there is no workmen's com- 
pensation law with a better record than 
that of the Longshoremen’s Act for 
quick settlement of cases and prompt 
payment of compensation. It is esti- 
mated that in more than 95 per cent of 
the cases of injury no claim is filed, but 
in accordance with the statute pay- 
ments begin within the 14 days after 
the employer has knowledge of the in- 
jury and are made periodically and 
promptly without an award. 

General satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed with the procedure established 
by regulations and with the feneral ad- 
ministration of the law under the di- 
rection of the Commission. 


reflection on the part of every motorist 
and pedestrian. 

Because a car is moving slowly when 
going backward one is entirely apt to 
overlook the fact that it is in \any 
way dangerous. Observation, however, 
shows that the average motorist does 
not look behind with that degree of 
thoroughness necessary, while the pe- 
destrian behind the car is quite likely 
to be looking in the opposite direction, 
toward traffic approaching from his left 
as he walks out behind the backing car. 

This situation, when one pauses to 
think it over, is obviously made for a 
mishap. = 
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